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the border of despair 



| Andrew Higgins, 

' one of the first 
j journalists to meet 
j| North Koreans 
1 facing mass 
starvation, hears tales of 
misery from those forced to 
make perilous forays into 
China in search of food 
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T hrough three 

long North Korean 
winters. the 
mother from Mu- 
san waited stoi- 
cally as hunger 
pared her both' until she 
weighed less than she did 
three decades ago as a teen- 
age girL 

Last week, terrifying talk 
swept through her mountain 
minin g town and Fear tin ally 
conquered fatalism. The gov- 
ernment had announced — 
not fo its own people but they 
heard rumours — that food 
stocks would run out by the 
middle of this month, about 
now. It was time to risk 
everything, she calculated. Or 
die. 

With a friend, she trekked 
30 miles to the border with 
-China wearing thin cotton 
shoes, a ragged red top and a 
worn jacket After nightfall, 
she stepped on to the ice still 
covering much of the Tumen 
river, no longer merely a 
frontier between states but a 





boundary between starvation 
and survivaL 

For an awful moment, the 
gamble seemed lost The ice 
cracked. The 44-year-old 
mother of three plunged into 
the frigid water but managed 
to wade to the other side. 

Two days later, cowering in 

a warm farmhouse out of 
reach of North Korean border 
guards, she was still terrified, 
still filthy but also still cer- 
tain of ber reckless act of self- 
preservation. “We have to 
rely on ourselves now. If you 
don't you starve.” 

In a few days, she hopes to 
return the way she came with 
whatever food she has been 
able to scrounge, scavenge 
and barter. Her target is a 
20kg sack of com meal, more 
than ber family of five has 
eaten for the past two months. 

Her return could be even 
more perilous. Nora Korea 
has just put its troops on a 
war footing, an annual ritual 
of mass mobilisation. Tanks 
and troops stage mock battles. 
Even traffic police don cam- 
ouflage capes to direct phan- 
tom traffic. As the country 
starves, the military clings to 
fossilised rites of vigilance. 

Since North Korea first 
sounded the alarm after flood- 
ing in 1996, governments, aid 
workers and academics have 
argued over the scale of the 
crisis. Their different ver- 
sions are often based on the 
same source: chaperoned and 
meticulously scripted visits 
to schools and hospitals. 

"We see only what they 
want to show us. One week a 
kindergarten is full of m al- 



Ask Number 11 



in a significant first for , 
digital democracy, the 
ChanceUor, Gordon Brawn,- 
and Dawn Pnmaraio, - 
Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, w ill field Budget 
questions from readers on 
our websrte. On the '••• 
morning after the Budget 
the Chancellor will answer 
a sedectfton of advance 
questions and the 


Malnourished three- and four-year-olds at North Korea's Tokchon nursery. Aid workers say 10,000 children a month starve photograph: Hilary Mackenzie 


nourished kids. A week later 
it is fUH of well-fed children 
doing dances and singing 
songs. Frankly, we have no 
idea what is really going on," 
admitted one aid worker. 

When Pyongyang wants 
sympathy — which it does 
now as the United Nations 
World Pood Programme 
makes a new food appeal — it 
raises slightly an opaque cur- 
tain of secrecy, paranoia and 
pride. Once aid is on its way, 
the shutters come down. 

Arithmetic over mortality 
rates has obscured a catastro- 


phe that goes far beyond 
maize and rice. A modern in- 
dustrial state of more than 20 
million people is withering 
away: fuel is scarcer than 
food: factories have seized up; 
entire cities go dark at night 
A journey across the 
country on an electrified rail 
network can take weeks be- 
cause of power cuts — and 
kill off weaker passengers en 
route. Only the collected 
works of the late patriarch 
Kim Q-sung are in abun- 
dance: pupils still strong 
enough to attend school write 


lessons in their margins, ac- 
cording to one refugee. 

Thousands have slipped 
across the Tumen river, skirt- 
ing border guards enfeebled 
by hunger and ignoring Chi- 
na’s own feeble protection 
against trespassers: signs in 
Chinese and Korean warning 
that it is "forbidden to tra- 
verse the border illegally”. 

Some dream of making ft to 
South Korea or settling in 
China: many, particularly 
jobless mothers, cross over 
for a few days to forage and 
bargain for food. 


“They often pretend they 
are trading but in reality It is 
begging,” said an old woman 
who has given sanctuary and 
sustenance to a stream of mal- 
nourished escapees. "They 
cry when they see what we 
feed the pigs. Our pigs eat far 
better than people do over 
there." 

The Chinese side of the 
river is inhabited by ethnic 
Koreans linked by blood, his- 
tory and language to North 
Korea. Periodic swoops by 
Chinese police and fines of up 
to £800 for helping intruders 


Lawrence: officer accused 


Murder case superintendent 
faces neglect of duty charge 


David Pal fetter 


r HE Police Complaints 
Authority took the 
unusual step yester- 
day of announcing a 
:ommendation that a 
lior serving officer in- 
ved in the Stephen Law- 
ce murder case should 
» a disciplinary charge of 
ject of duty; 

he authority said it had 
n forced into revealing the 
ision prematurely because 
he public inquiry into the 
estigatlon of the racist 
rder beginning on 
nday. 

, spokesman said: “it was 
important that all the offi- 
; involved and the Law; 
ce family themselves 
uld know if. any of the offi- 
s face disciplinary 
rges." 

he Police Superinten- 
ts' Association (PSA) con- 
ied last night that the ofn- 
was one of their members, 
es Parkinson, assistant 
sral secretary of the PSA, 

: "He will be getting full 
1 support from us. He is 
went until proven guilty 
deserves a frill defence.” 
r Parkinson said the offi- 
whom he declined to 


name — was the only one of 
four superintendents who 
worked on the case who was 
still a serving officer. "The 
others all retired in the nor- 
mal course of events.” 

The Metropolitan police are 
considering the recommenda- 
tion, made by PCA member 
Ms Jo Dobry. If the police 
chose to reject it, the author- 
ity has the power to direct 
that the charge Is laid. 

The PCA finished its in- 
quiry into the police investi- 
gation last December with a 
damning report about the 



way it had been conducted. 

Stephen, aged 18, hied to 
death from stab wounds at a 
bus stop in Eltham, south-east 
London, one night in April 
1993 after being attacked by a 
gang of white youths. The 
Crown Prosecution Service 
twice refused to prosecute 
five local suspects and a pri- 
vate prosecution by the fam- 
ily foundered at the Old Bai- 
ley in 1996. 

An Inquest In 1997 decided 
that Stephen was unlawfully 
killed in an unprovoked rac- 
ist attack by five white 
youths. 

The PCA report said the 
police had failed to follow up 
linns of Inquiry, had ignored 
vital witnesses and handled 


Stephen Lawrence: public 
inquiry starts on Monday 

identification evidence badly. 
It said: ‘In general, the inves- 
tigation has identified weak- 
nesses in the leadership, di- 
rection and quality of work of 
the first murder investiga- 
tion. 

“The quality of supervision 
of officers was poor and as- 
sumptions were made about 
the standard of work being 
carried out that would not 
have withstood proper 
scrutiny." 

Last month Scotland Yard 
gave the PCA its private res- 
ponse to the report which was 

considered unacceptable. 

A member of the Stephen 
Lawrence campaign, Ros 


Howells, said last night that 
everyone, including the Law- 
rence family, was pleased by 
the news. She said: “We have 
always known that the 
police tailed. It's a pity that 
it's just one police officer 
and the others have retired, 
but we think it's great news. 

"I think this hag come as 
quite a shock to Doreen Law- 
rence. But five years on we 
will never feel good until the 
perpetrators of the crime are 
behind bars." 

Hours before the an- 
nouncement, Sir William 
Macpberson, the retired 
High Court judge heading 
the inquiry, visited the mur- 
der scene. 

He spent several minutes 
looking at a memorial stone 
in the pavement where 
Stephen died, which was de- 
faced last week. Police are 
still looking tor the culprits. 

Sir William said: "It 
seemed to me right to come 
here and remind people of 
the terrible events of five 
years ago.” 

He said: "One of the 
reasons we are here is to 
mark our disgust at the van- 
dalism that was perpetrated. 
It was an unspeakable act” 

But he admitted: "New 
prosecutions are unlikely as 
everyone who knows about 
this case must realise, but 
it’s impossible to forecast 
what will come out of this 
Inquiry.” 


Anti-hunting MPs 
say fight goes on 


have failed to curb their char- 
ity — and illicit commerce. 

Many of the more desperate 
refugees flee into the track- 
less forests of Changbai 
mountain, a sacred volcanic 
peak that Koreans call Mount 
Paektu and which North 
Korean propaganda cele- 
brates as the birthplace of 
Kim Il-sung’s son and succes- 
sor, Kim Jong-iL Those hop- 
ing to return stick closer to 
the river. 

In a riverside hamlet on the 
road to Changbai mountain, 
turn to page 2, column 3 
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A NTI -hunting MPs and 
their allies last night 
promised to continue 
bringing legislation to ban 
fox-hunting before Parlia- 
ment until they overcome the 
Tory-led guerrilla forces 
which yesterday killed Mike 
Foster’s bilL 

After filibustering had 
blocked decisive progress for 
the second successive Friday. 
Mr Foster defiantly insisted 
that his bill was "alive and 
kicking” and would be back 
in the legislative queue next 
Friday, with its impassioned 
backbench supporters. 

“We are coming back, we 
are not going to pack up on 
this bill. If my opponents 
think they can abuse the 
House and the electorate by 
engaging in delaying tactics, 
they are sadly mistaken be- 
cause the British electorate 
want to see this bill passed,” 
the Labour MP for Worcester 
told reporters. 

But there are four other pri- 
vate member’s bills in the 
queue ahead of Mr Foster's 
Wild Mammals (Hunting with 
Dogs) Bill to get their Com- 
mons third reading. And pro- 
hunting MPs promised to 
“talk it out" again, as they did 


yesterday. “This bill is still a 
mess. It's badly drafted and 
it's wrong In principle. It 
needs a few more days alien 
tion," said David Maclean, 
the former Tory Home Office 
minister, who is organising 
the hunters’ rearguard 
action, described as "parlia- 
mentary vandalism.” 

Mr Foster insists that he 
and his allies will bring in 
new bills or seek to amend 
criminal justice bills to 
achieve the same effect 
They now hope that public 
opinion will force ministers 
to provide government time. 
Removal of the hereditary 
peers, pillars of the hunting 
classes, will also help them. 
Kate Parminter, spokes- 
woman for the Campaign For 
The Protection of Hunted Ani- 
mals — an umbrella group of 
anti-hunting organisations, 
said: "We will be redoubling 
our efforts. We will continue 
to use every opportunity dur- 
ing the lifetime of this parlia- 
ment to secure a ban.” 
Yesterday’s five hours of 
debate were all but doomed 
when Speaker Betty Booth- 
royd ruled against a clause to 
outlaw fox hunting by amend- 
ing the 1996 Wild Mammals 
{Protection) Act Tony Blair 
was absent working at 
Chequers, despite his de- 
clared support for the bilL 
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Lord Chief Justice urges Straw to scrap ‘unjustifiable’ mandatory term for murder 



9 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


T HE Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, Lord Bingham, 
revived the stand-off 
between the Judges 
and the Home Office over sen- 
tencing yesterday when he 
pressed Jack Straw, the Home 
Secretary, to abolish the man- 
datory Life sentence for mur- 
der and give up his power to 
decide when murderers 
should be released. 

England's senior judge 
called for an end to the sys- 
tem under which the home 
secretary or, usually, a Junior 
minister, decides “behind 
closed doors' 1 when a mur- 
derer should be released, with 
no right of appeal and with- 
out having to follow the 
recommendations of the trial 
judge or Lord Chief Justice. 

He told senior police offi- 
cers: "If such a system had 
been operated in Stalin's 
Soviet Union, Hitler’s Ger- 
many or Amin 's Uganda, we 
should have been very quick 
to condemn it as a glaring vio- 
lation of democratic 
principle." 

While there was no compar- 


ison between practices in 
those countries and in Brit- 
ain, sentencing was a judicial 
function which should be ex- 
ercised in public and subject 
to appeal, not left to politi- 
cians and officials 

His choice of words indi- 
cate the strength of feeling on 
the issue among senior 
judges. While his predeces- 
sor, Lord Taylor, made out- 
spoken attacks on the crimi- 
nal justice policies of Michael 
Howard, the Tory home secre- 
tary, Lord Bingham's style 
has been more low-key. 

He said his plea was backed 
by the overwhelming major- 
ity of High Court judges "who 
sentence murderers up and 
down the land, week In and 
week out”. It was unjustifi- 
able to lump all murders 
together so the same sentence 
had to be passed “for the 
mercy killing of a beloved 
partner as for brutal, cynical 
and repeated offences such as 
the moors murders". 

Resistance to the change 
had "so far been insuper- 
able”, but he hoped a "new. 
open-minded administration" 
would want to re-examine the 
issue. 

However Mr Straw insisted 


System could 
be seen as 
‘glaring 
violation of 
democratice 
principle’ 


Lord Bingham, 
right 



yesterday that murder was 
different from every other 


category of offence and that 
abl 


the public expected greater 
protection from murderers. 
In fact, studies show it is 
often a lottery whether a jury 
convicts a defendant of mur- 
der or manslaughter. 

Lord Irvine, die Lord Chan- 
cellor. supported abolition 
while in opposition. But the 
Home Secretary is respon- 
sible for sentencing policy. 

Mr Straw said: "Ministers 
operate this system with 
great care. Fewer than one In 
10 prisoners whose cases have 


been considered by ministers 
have subsequently to be 
recalled to prison because of 
concerns about further of- 
fending. By contrast, one In 
five discretionary life prison- 
ers, whose cases do not come 
to ministers, are recalled in 
this way.” 

Speaking at the Police Staff 
College at ’Br amah m . Hamp- 
shire, Lord Bingham called 
for murder, like other serious 
crimes, to carry a mammiim 
life sentence which the judge 
would have discretion 
whether to impose. 

Such a change would mean 


that the Home Secretary 
would lose the right to decide 
when a murderer is released- 
Decisions on release for dis- 
cretionary lifers — those 
serving life sentences for 
crimes other than murder, in- 
cluding manslaughter, arson 

or rape — are taken by the 

Parole Board. On average 
murderers serve around 15 
years. 

Lord Bingham rejected the 
main argument for retaining 
the mandatory life sentence 
— that murder is a uniquely 
heinous crime. That at best 
was “a quarter truth”, he 
said. 

‘"The law requires the same 
sentence to be passed on the 
wife who had been maltreated 
for years by a brutal husband 
and eventually IrtTIpri him . . , 
as on a person who tortured, 
abased and Tcra«i children for 
sadistic or sexual 

satisfaction.” 

In an apparent reference to 
the moors murderer, Myra 
Hindley, he said it was 
“deeply worrying” to suggest 
that the decision to release a 
prisoner should be influenced 
by public opinion at the time 
release was under 

consideration. 


Prescott hits out as auditors clear deal 


Peter Hethorington 


J OHN Prescott turned the 
heat on Labour rebels in 
Hull yesterday after De- 
partment of the Environment 
auditors found no irregular- 
ity in the sale of 25 former 
council houses to a company 
employing his son, Jonathan. 

The Deputy Prime Minister 
vented his fury on long-stand- 
ing enemies and came close to 


accusing them of having a 
hidden agenda. “Perhaps they 
could now have the decency 
to apologise," he said. 

Mr Prescott, who heads the 
Department of the Environ- 
ment ordered the auditors’ in- 
quiry into the disputed sale 
early this week, following a 
leak inspired by two Hull men 
who claimed to be freelance 
researchers. They were sub- 
sequently interviewed by 
police at their own request, 


and one was arrested before 
being released on bail The 
auditors’ report followed alle- 
gations that the houses were 
sold at a knock down price of 
just over £5,000 each, when, 
critics claimed, they were 
worth £20,000. 

But their report - said: 
“Nothing we saw in the 
papers at the Housing Action 
Trust (which owns the 
houses) . . . leads us to con- 
clude other than that the sale 


was handled with full regard 
to the requirements of regu- 
larity and propriety.” 

With 2,000 houses under Its 
wing, the North Hull Housing 
Action Trust, at the centre of 
the row, was one of seven lim- 
ited lifespan quangos created 
by the last government to ren- 
ovate run down estates. 

The vice chairman of the 
trust is John Black, a Labour 
power-broker In Hull and 
longstanding friend of John 


Prescott, Is now suspended 
from the Labour group on the 
city councfi. 

Mr Prescott said of yester- 
day’s report “This is an inde- 
pendent auditors report by 
auditors accountable to Par- 
liament ... so there is no 
doubt they have done a thor- 
ough report A satisfactory 
price was achieved for the 
taxpayer and ministers were 
not involved in the 
transaction." 


Starving North Koreans 
on the border of despair 

.. fa ken to kl 


continued from page l 
two North Korean' women 
were frying this week in a 
single-room farmhouse wait- 
ing for nightfall. On the ether 
side of the Tumen dawdled 
armed North Korean soldiers. 

One of the women was a 
young mother who had 
slipped across a week earlier 
with her sick baby. She was 
now on her way back to a 
collective form barren of fer- 
tiliser. seed, fuel and drugs. 
Stacked near the door were 
bags and .boxes of food and 
clothing from relatives In 
raiina. They had also given 
her sweets to keep the baby 
from crying, and alerting 
guards, during the crossing. 

The other woman was on 
her second illicit visit to China 
and expects to be bac k aga in. 
Many in her home town of 
Taehangdan (Great Red Army) 
are so feeble they “walk like 
drunks and look like skele- 
tons”. Only officials have been 
spared. “As soon as you see 
someone you can tell their 
status from the way they walk, 
the colour of their skin.” 

She said her own parents 
had died in 1995 and blamed 
their death on starvation 
rations, scoffing at the official 
explanation that North 
Korea’s agony began only 
after flooding three years ago. 

Unlike the Great Famine of 
1958-61 in China, when 30 mil- 
lion people died, hunger in 
North Korea seems to have 
hit - towns harder than 
villages. 

While workers on state 
farms often have small semi- 
private plots of land, urban 
residents rely entirely on gov- 
ernment rations. 

Foreign food aid feeds into 
this system but refugees com- 
plain that even the starvation 
rations they are supposed to 
get rarely arrive. 

“It was not enough to eat 
when they gave it to us. Now 
it is impossible to survive.” 
said the mother from Musan. 

In January, her family 
received 58 grammes of grain 
per person per day — less 
than a tenth of the amount 


it 


needed. In February 

d ^S^S>le have per 
toqum- 

tify. Estimates range froman 
official figure of several »x>re 

tea staggering 
Most aid workers duanisstM 
latter as far-fetched but admi 
they see only "Jat 

eminent wants 

Last year the US aid group 
World Vision said at least 
500.000 and up to two miffion 

people had starved. The 
World Food Programme m 
1997 increased the 
North Koreans to whom it 
distributed food from 4 mil- 
lion to 7.5 million (out of a 

population of 24 million)- 

The WFP director In Pyong- 
yang, Douglas Coutts, de- 
clined to put a figure on how 


They cry when 
they see what we 
feed the pigs. Our 
pigs eat far better 
than people there 1 


many had died in the famine, 
only that it was “probably a 
lot”. 

The German Red Cross has 
called North Korea's famine 
one of the worst in the world 
since the second world war 
and said around 10,000 chil- 
dren were dying of starvation 
every month. The Interna- 
tional Federation of Red Cross 
and Red Crescent Societies 
warned recently that more 
than five million North 
Koreans were near starvation. 

Pressure to see more is lim- 
ited by the West’s own 
agenda: food is part of a big- 
ger political and mili tary cal- 
culus. The US wants a formal 
peace treaty to replace a 1953 
Korean War armistice agree- 
ment and is reluctant to upset 
talks due to resume in 
Geneva. 

Very occasionally, the 
charade comes unstuck. One 


durlty was talam to klnte- 

■ martens io admire how mum 
helped tatte. 
bled on two niaseri^ thtff 
had clearly not received the 
Srin? in time. “Even oar 
minders were shtMkfid bytte 
^ of malnourish«l chtt- 
dren,” said a foreign aid 

W A^fw-eign expert vffio took 

three days’ worth of food 
^ what should have been 
a seven-hour trainjOLWi^to 

Pyongyang and arrived fern- 
{shed seven days later. The - 
woman from Taehangdan, a 

seen bodies dumped on tothe 
platform at a rail junction 
near the Chinese border. 

A United Nations report es- 
timates that North Koreas 
economy has shrunk by nan 
in less than four years white 
agriculture' has withered by 
75 per cent , , , _ 

The desperation behind the 
statistics is etched on the 
mountains that rise from the 
Tumen Hriver. Even the\ 
steepest dopes, some almost 
vertical, have been carved 
into a jumble erf rocky and 
exhausted fields. 

At Tumen town, the 
region's biggest border cross- 
ing, the misery has become a 
macabre tourist attraction. 
Chinese entrepreneurs hawk 
Kim Il-sung badges and North 
Korean bank notes and rent 
out binoculars for a peek at 
the crumbling buildings of. . 
d amp ing- the town on the 
other bank. Carved into the 
hills above Namyang, a giant 
fartin g slogan commands "foil 
speed ahead”. 

During the day, a trickle of 
cars and pedestrians cross the 
span as divided families 
shout to each other across the 
river. At night, the Ch i nese 
side blazes with tight while 
Namyang disappears into 
darkness, “Most people don’t 
know anything. They think 
this is the way it has to be and 
that everyone lives like this 
in other countries too,” said 
the woman from Great Red 


Army- “We are completely 
blind.” 


The weather in Europe 
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European weather outlook 
ScamfinwiK 
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finland and the eastern fringes o( Sweden will bo 

i co!d will slee: and snow showers. Western Norway 

j will atso be unsettled with snow spreading from the 
weK. aWroygn I! Win turn mBder later vwyi ram morB 
Cteiy on low ground. The odd shower may also 
reach western Denmarit but south-east Norway, 
southern Sweden and eastern Denmark wiS be 
lamely dry with sunny spefis. Max temp ranging 
from -SC m the northern interior to 7C in Oslo.' 
Low Countrf**, Gorrownr, Austria, 
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A rather efrudy and cool day with occasional ram 
and dnste m many places, although the Alps wfl! 
have a Rtfes fresh snow. Eastern Germany win be 
bnghier Stan elsewhere, but also colder with a 
threat of wintry showers. Max ramp 5 tone from 
east to west. 


The nortn and east w3l have a good deal of cloud 
and some spots of drizzle, but the south and west 
will be brighter with some sunny spefe. Max lemp 
lOtolSC from north to south. 

Spate fluid Port u g a l; 


The north coast wifl be drsappOflWngfy^ cloudy with 
some occasional light showers. However, most of 
Iberia w3 have a fine day with well broken doud 
and a good d eai of sunshine. Max temp ranging 
from 13S (55F) near the north coast to 21C (70F> in 
Sente and Cordoba, 

tudjn_ 

Most places will be dry and bright, but southern 
Italy win have scanned sharp showers. Max temp 

t4-iec. 

Greece? 


A few scattered showers, but mainly dry widi a rrtx 
of cloud and a few sunny periods. Max temp 13- 
\7C. 
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Scramble for market share has 
left Japanese giant showing its 
first ever loss. Simon Beavis 
and Jack Schofield report 


S EGA, the Japanese 
computer games 
giant, yesterday ac- 
knowledged for the 
first time the scale 
of the defeat it has suffered at 
the hands of Sony and Nin- 
tendo when it disclosed it 
would make its first ever loss. 

The admission from the 
company that its games div- 
ision has racked up losses of 
47 billion yen (£219.9 million) 
follows a bitter battle in the 
mushrooming gamws market, 
now estimated to be worth 
more than $15 billion. 

Most of the losses came in 
. three US subsidiaries — Sega 
of America, Sega Soft net- 
works and Sega Entertain- 
: ment — which are. to be 
restructured. 

It means the group is now 
expecting to record a net loss 
in the year to March of 39 
billion yen (£182.5 million) 
compared with a forecast of 
15 billion yen profit. 

The losses are the culmina- 
tion of a fight fbr market 
share which has seen Sega's 
Saturn games console pitched 
in a losing battle primarily 
with Sony’s PlayStation and 
then with Nintendo’s N64. 

The vain scramble for mar- 
ket share has left it in the sort 
of hole that even Sega hero 
Sonic the Hedgehog would 
find hard to get out of. 

Sega's president Shoi ch iro 
Irimajiri, told a press confer- 
ence at the Tokyo stock ex- 
change that Saturn had been 
a “bottleneck on earnings" 
for the three financial years 
since its launch into a head- 
to-head with the PlayStation. 

“We’ve got hurt and well 
apply the lessons we’ve 
learned as we develop our 
replacement" he said. 

But the group was immedi- 
ately marked down sharply 
by Moody’s credit rating 
agency, which said it was con- 
cerned about whether Sega 
would stay competitive in the 
fast changing video-game 
market overseas. 

The Saturn system and the 
PlayStation were launched in 
Japan almost back to back in 






Sonic The Hedgehog; 

Sega’s best-known hero 

stalled against 8.2 million Sega 
Sa turns and 8J> million N64s. 

Since then, it has been esti- 
mated that around the world 
650,000 PlayStations were 
given as gifts last Christmas. 

In the UK. the company 
c laims SL2 million playSta- 
tions have Men installed. It 
has 70 per cent of a market 
which grew to a record £890 
milli on in 1997 and is ex- i 
peeled to reach £1.1 billion | 
this year. 



1994, both using 32-bit tech- 
nology. But it became quickly 
clear that Sony had come up 
with a superior system and 
better ways to market it. 

“Sega, very early on, was 
perceived to have been the 
second best" said Nick Gib- 
son. an industry analyst with 
Durlacher Securities. 

Sega expected to capitalise 
on the success of its previous 
generation 16-bit Sega Mega- 
drive system, but found suc- 
cess did not automatically 
pass down the generations. 

To make things worse. It 
was trounced by Nintendo’s 
64-bit offering, the N64, even 
though it was launched al- 
most two years later. 

The last comparative fig- 
ures from Durlacher show 
that across the world 23 mil- 
lion PlayStations had been in- 


Sony’s new baby version of the PlayStation, above, and spoilt for choice, below: computer games on sale at Toys *R’ Us photographs, frank baron ana martin argues 

Computer masterminds 
still have all to play for 


That success is repeated in 
almost every’ other main mar- 
ket In the US, Sega recorded 
a measly 8 per cent share of 
hardware sales last year 
against Sony's 53 per cent and 
Nintendo's 39 per cent. In 
Europe, the pattern was 
broadly the same. 

Only in Japan, where Sega 
has maintained an unusually 
high level of consumer loy- 
alty, has it managed to hold 
oft the challenge of Nintendo 
and grab second place to 
Sony. 

Although Sony dominates 
the market, there is no guar- 
antee It will be able to carry 
its supremacy- Into the next 
generation of games consoles. 

In fact the whole market 
structure could be changed by 
the growing popularity of 
Wlntel PCs — personal com- 
puters based on Intel proces- 
sors and Microsoft Windows 
operating systems. 

Here Sega hopes to capture 
the initiative. Next year it is 
expected to be the first into 
the market with a more pow- 
erful machine. It will have far 
superior processing power to 
anything currently on sale 
and advanced publicity sug- '■ 
gests it will be the first to be 
truly compatible with per- 
sonal computers. 

Sega is working on its pro- 
ject with a number of co-de- 
velopers including Microsoft, 
which is reported to be devel- 
oping an operating system 
based on its Windows CE. 

Sony — confident it can 
stretch the attractions of 
PlayStation with an ever in- 
creasing games library — has 
not announced a successor. 

But analysts disagree on 
whether the new system will 
restore Sega to the profile it 
enjoyed with its Megadrive. 
Some suggest its biggest ad- 
vantage could be compla- 
cency from Sony. 

Others are more cautious. 
Mike Welch, a consultant 
with the hi-tech research 
agency Inteco. says some 
games companies have come 
back before. “It depends how 
badly you get crushed." 
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Playing the game 


New technology 
leaves field open 
for the title of 
games console king 


Jack Schofield 
Computer Editor 



W HILE global brands 
such as Coke and 
Rolls-Royce have 
dominated their markets for 
decades, rapid technological 
advances mean it is impossi- 
ble to predict with any cer- 
tainty if Sony will remain 
ga m es console king. 

In the late 1970s and early 
1980s, for example, American- 
based Atari dominated the 
market with its VCS (Video 
Computer System), and Space 
Invaders was all the rage. The 
idea that the $2 billion giant 
could be overthrown by a tiny 
Japanese manufacturer of 
playing cards — Nintendo — 
seemed absurd, and many 
American retailers i n itially , 
refused even to stock its ma- 
chines. 1 

However, thanks to a Go- 
rilla called Donkey Kong and 
a moustachioed Italian 
plumber called Mario — both 
created by Nintendo's star 
games designer, Slgeru Miya- 
moto — the impossible 
happened. 

The Nintendo Entertain- 
ment System swept the world. 
Super Mario became more 
familiar to American kids 
than Mickey Mouse and. with 
a single product Nintendo's 
annual sales overtook the 
mighty Sony. 

But soon the technology 
changed again. Nintendo’s 8- 
bit games console had almost 
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wiped out Atari's 4-bit ma- 
chine, but then Sega entered 
the market with a more pow- 
erful 16-bit console, the Mega- 
Drive (sold in die US as the 
Sega Genesis). By 1992, Super 
Mario was playing second fid- 
dle to a new cartoon charac- 
ter, the improbable Sonic the 
Hedgehog. 

Nintendo eventually res- 
ponded with an Improved 
console, the Super Nintendo 
Entertainment System 
(SNES) but by this stage the 
pattern was clear. 



Super Mario: made the 
impossible happen 

Half a dozen firms had al- 
ready set out to win the battle 
fbr the next generation of 32- 
bit consoles, and most agreed 
that they would be based on 
cheap CD-ROM disc technol- 
ogy rather than cartridges 
packed with expensive chips. 

The first to market in- 
cluded Commodore’s CDTV. 
Philips CD-i. the 3DO player 
backed by Panasonic, and the 
Sega Saturn. The first three 
were miserable failures. The 


Saturn — arriving with too 
few games at too high a price 
— failed to build a big enough 
market share to withstand 
the 1995 arrival of the Sony 
PlayStation, which rolled 
over everything in its path. 
But why did Sony score such 
a comprehensive victory? 

The PlayStation is a great 
machine, but not noticeably 
better than either the Saturn 
or 3DO. The main differences 
were in Sony’s strategy and 
marketing. 

Being new to the games 
console market, Sony worked 
out what it needed to do to 
satisfy the various parts of 
the industry: not just games 
players but programmers, 
distributors and retailers, 
particularly with regard to 
pricing. 

Doug Goodwin. Sony Com- 
puter Entertainment's UK 
sales director, said the com- 
pany was simply using skills 
it had learned in the FMCG 
(fast moving consumer goods) 
market 

A lot of Sony's understand- 
ing of the games market came 
from taking over Psygnosis, a 
games programming com- 
pany based in Liverpool 

Psygnosis's involvement 
also ensured that the PlaySta- 
tion bad some great British 
games, such as WipEout and 
Destruction Derby, to supple- 
ment the flow of arcade hits 
from Japan. 

But PlayStation lias not 
found a character to symbol- 
ise the brand: Crash Bandi- 
coot doesn't have the cachet 
of Mario or even Sonic. The 
most popular character of the 
past two years has been the 
impressively-athletic but un- 
usually busty Lara C-roft, 
from Eidos's Tomb Raider 
games. And Lara is not exclu- 
sive to the PlayStation. 
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Romanies from the Czech Republic and Slovakia seek asylum from increasing violence as . — m n ■ 

Refugees hope for appeals lifeline 
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racists carry on the ‘work of Hitler 


DuKan Campbell and 
Kata Connolly in Prague 


L ATE on a Sunday 
evening in Febru- 
ary, 48-year-old 
Ell ska Pilarova. a 
radio journalist, was 
strolling with her husband 
along the banks of the River 
Labe in East Bohemia in the 
Czech Republic, when she 
heard cries for help. A strong 
current was sweeping a 
young woman downstream. 
Mrs Pilarova jumped In to 
h el p. As the two clung on to a 
tree root, Helena Biharova, a 
Romany mother of four, told 
her would-be rescuer that she 
had been attacked by three 
skinheads min utes earlier. 
They had beaten and kicked 
her before throwing her in 
the river, she said. Before she 
was sucked under and 
drowned, she called out the 
names of her alleged 
attackers. 

Six days later, Helena's 
corpse was Laid out as Roma- 
ny tradition dictates, in an 
open coffin in a church In her 
native North Moravia. The 
bruises on her face and hands 
were clearly visible. Some of 
the 500 mourners, who In- 
cluded President Vaclav Ha- 
vel's wife, Dagxnar, chanted: 
“Death for a death,” and 
"Skinheads are carrying an 
the work of Hitler.'' 

At. the foneral, Helena's 
father said that her family 
would seek political asylum, 
possibly in the United States. 
Three skinheads have been 
arrested and charged with 


racially-motivated murder in 
what is the latest in a spate of 
attacks. 

Already this year serious 
incidents have included an 
attack on a Romany man in 
North Moravia, who escaped 
from his blazing apartment 
after neo-Nazis threw a Molo- 
tov Waft through his win- 
dow. In January, a Romany 
woman suffered severe burns 
after a firebomb attack in 
Kroov, North Moravia. 

The news of the attacks co- 
incides with the hearings of 
the latest batch of Romany or 
gypsy asylum seekers from 
the Czech Republic and Slova- 
kia. So Ear, of 400 Czech and 
Slovak nationals who applied 
in Britain for asylum since 
February 1997, along with 680 
dependents, one has been 
allowed to stay, and that per- 
son only for six months, ac- 
cording to Home Office 
figures. 

The arrival of gypsies from 
the Czech Republic and Slova- 
kia in Dover last autumn pro- 
voked a sometimes violent 
response in Britain. Many 
had come to Britain following 
a Czech television documen- 
tary showing some of the ben- 
eficial aspects of British lift. 
The National Front marched 
in Dover to protest about 
their presence. 

At the end of March, 48 Slo- 
vak appeals are due to be 
heard. Both Czech and Slovak 

fmnilime nro Hrwr watting in 

London, Dover and elsewhere 
in Kent while their cases are 
processed. But so for the indi- 
cation is that few will 
succeed. 


Retired couple 
murdered on 
Greek island 


H el ena Smith In Athens 


A BRITISH couple have 
been found murdered in 
the bedroom of their 
retirement home on Cephalo- 
nia, the Greek island made 
famous as the setting for 
Louis de Bern fores' novel 
Captain Corelli's Mandolin. 

The pair were found lying 
in a pool of blood after sus- 
taining multiple stab wounds 
three months after moving 
Into an idyllic villa in Ramin - 
arata, a remote mountain vil- 
lage. Last night they were 
named as Soy Eccles, a 65- 
year-old former electrical en- 
gineer from Luton, and his 49- 
year-old wife Judith. 

A long-time friend and 
neighbour, Richard Coward, 
aged 55. who introduced them 
to the hideaway, discovered 
the couple after they foiled to 
answer his calls. The pair had 
been attacked as they slept. 

‘This has never happened 
before in Cephalonla,” said 
Major Dimitros Christofora- 
tos. a senior police officer on 
the island. “Our community 
is in a state of deep shock." 

The couple had only 
recently finished building 
their dream house on C-epha- 
lonia, the largest of five is- 
lands in the western Ionian 
ebain. 

At 600m above sea level Ka- 
minarata is the highest vil- 
lage on the Island which 
draws thousands of British 
holidaymakers with Its long 
stretches of unspoilt sandy 
beaches and spectacular 
mountains. The Eccles' home 
was one of four owned by 
Britons In the village. 

“They were liked by the en- 
tire village and were 
apparently very pleasant 
people," said Christos Papa- 
datos, foe editor of the is- 
land's Imerisios newspaper. 
“On Cephalonia we have a 
great affection for the 
English. After all it is they 
that have made our island 
famous with Captain Corelli’s 
Mandolin." 


Yesterday, Greece mounted 
a massive police operation on 
foe Island, dispatching ex- 
perts and special forces from 
Athens to join the 
investigation. 

Earlier in the day, police 
rounded up and arrested sev- 
eral illegal Albanian Immi- 
grants as possible suspects. 
Around 1,500 mostly unde- 
clared Albanian economic 
refugees live on foe island. A 
nationwide surge in crime in 
recent years has been largely 
blamed on immigrants who 
have streamed into Greece 
from the impoverished for- 
mer stalinist state. 

But Major Christoforatos 
said the discovery of the cou 
pie's abandoned car, a Brit 
ish-registered black jeep, in 
the port town of Sami, 40km 
away from the scene of foe 
crime, had led police to be- 
lieve that the real culprits 
had probably already fled the 
island. 

He said that foe police's ini- 
tial theory — that the mur- 
ders had occurred as part of a 
bungled burglary — had been 
contradicted by foe discovery 
of jewelley and other valu 
ahles in the bouse. 

"We are not ruling out any- 
thing,” foe Major said. "It 
could have been a robbery- 
gone wrong, a settling of old 
scores or even a crime of pas- 
sion. We believe that three 
people were probably in- 
volved in the murder and we 
are looking into everything." 

The Eccles are among thou- 
sands of Britons to have 
bought retirement homes on 
Cephalonia. After locals. Brit- 
ish expatriates account for 
the majority of its 31,000 pop- 
ulation, and thousands of 
British tourists have flocked 
to the earthquake-ravaged 
island since the publication of 
Captain Corelli's Mandolin. 

One local tour guide said as 
many as one In five UK visi- 
tors now arrive armed with 
the book, a gripping tale of 
love and loss that takes place 
during foe Italian occupation 
of Cephalonia. 


Armageddon will miss Earth by 
600,000 miles, say astronomers 


Tbn Radford 


A stronomers yester- 
day admitted they had 
got the end of the world 
slightly wrong. 

A mile-wide asteroid 
called 1997 XFZI will not 
hit the Earth on October 26. 
2028. Instead of passing 
within 30,000 miles of the 
planet, it will miss hy about 

600.000 miles. 

The volte-face was simply 
explained. Once they had 
triggered a delicious fris- 
son of fear the world over, 
astronomers discovered 
that asteroid XFU was not 
quite as new as they 
though t. 

The object was identified 
in December. Its track 
seemed to bring it across 
the Earth’s orbit, so it was 
recorded as a potentially 
hazardous object. 


Once the uproar began, 
however, other astrono- 
mers began looking at old 
records. They found that, in 
fact, XFll had been spotted 
in 1990. That gave another 
eight years’ worth of infor- 
mation about the orbit pat- 
tern and meant that scien- 
tists could confirm that the 
huge lump of rock orbits 
the Sun every 21 months. 

It would indeed more or 
less coincide with the Earth 
in 2028. But the new data 
now have the ominous visi- 
tor passing on the far side 
of the moon. 

"We redid the analysis 
and the close approach dis- 
tance moved out 600,000 
miles, which Is two and a 
half times the lunar orbit," 
said Don Yeomans, of Na- 
sa's Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory in Pasadena. “Nobody 
can argue with it. This puts 
the In the coffin.” 



A relative mourns Helena Biharova who drowned after being thrown into a river by skinheads photograph; juue r 


Deri Hughes-Roberts of the 
Refugee Legal Centre, which 
is representing 48 Slovak 
asylum seekers at appeals be- 
fore foe Immigration Appeals 


Authority, said that they 
were not aware of any posi- 
tive decisions from the Home 
Office. "Nearly all foe cases 
that have been refused 


asylum have also been certi- 
fied by the Home Office ' as 
‘‘manifestly unfounded” 
under a provision Introduced 
by foe Asylum and Immigra- 


tion Act of 1996,” he said. 
“The effect of certification is 
twofold: first an appellant is 
subjected to a Cast-track ap- 
peals procedure and second. 


he or she is deprived of tbe 
right to apply for the 
appeal against an adverse 

is contended on behalf of 
the appellants that there is a 
likelihood 

should they return, 

face persecution m foe fomi 

of threat to life, beatings, ar- 
bitrary arrest, restrictions on 
movement and choice oi 
residence.” 

The Refugee Legal Centre 
says it has argued that Slova- 
kia has little interest in pro- 
tecting them. Rather, same 
politicians have incited their 
persecution. Vladimir Me- 
ciar, the Prime Minister of 
Slovakia, has said: “They [the 
gypsies] should be perceived 
as a problem group that is 
growing in size ... if we do 
Sot deal with them now they 
will deal with us later ” 

Mr Hughes-Roberts said: 
“The feeling we have is that 
these cases have been classi- 
fied as abusive and lacking in 
merit That simply does not 
accord with the facts from the 
Czech Republic." 

He added that the Home 
Office had come to this con- 
clusion very early and that 
the introduction of new proce- 
dures which they had intro- 
duced. had not been 
warranted. 

Home Office Minister Mike 
O'Brien in a written answer 
last month said that 400 Czech 
and Slovak nationals had ap- 
plied for asylum in Dover be- 
tween February 1997 and Feb- 
ruary 199a 

Of these, 190 had appealed 
and 75 of the appeals had been 


dismissed or withdrawn and 

only one allowed. 

A United Nations High 
Commission for Refugees 
report on Czech Romany 
Asylum-Seekers published 

ibis week suggests that au- 
thorities at local level have 
not provided “effective rane- 
dies against discri minati on 
or threats to physical safety". 
In some cases, it advises, the 
authorities have been the 
ones discri minatin g. 

In a recent case. Slavomlr 
Cirnfus, deputy mayor of 
Kladno, a few miles east of 
Prague, banned Romany chil- 
dren from the local swimming 
baths after an outbreak of 
hepatitis. Last summer. Lia n a 
Janackova, mayor of Marian- 
ske Hory. North Moravia, 
paid airlines to take Roma- 
nies to Canada. One local au- 
thority suggested cutting 
rhflrf benefit to single Roma- 
ny mothers as an incentive to 
get them to school and work. 

The Czech government is 
anxious to prove itself as 
Nato and the European Union 
consider Its admission. Its ap- 
proach towards the “gypsy 
question'' is likely to be moni- 
tored, and President Havel is 
aware of this. This week, he 
warned that ma nif estations of 
racism and xenophobia could 
affoct entrance to the two 
bodies. He said Czech society 
had to decide whether to pro- 
fess the idea of a “tribal state 
where the colour of skin is de- 
cisive in determining who is 
friend or foe, or to choose foe 
democratic road of develop- 
ment where foe rights of eth- 
nic minorities are respected". 


Cuts bring cultural crisis to old silk town 



Ciriture Se cr etary 
Chris Smith (left) 
and his European 
counterparts will be 
meeting in the 
North tomorrow to 
discuss national 
concents. But what 
about local issues? 
DAVID WARD 
reportson the state 
of cultural facilities 
in the town 


T EN European culture 
ministers who venture 
north tomorrow as 
guests of the Govern- 
ment will stay just outside 
Macclesfield. Cheshire, for- 
mer centre of British silk 
weaving 

Not that they will see much 
of the town, for they will 
leave the four-star Shrigley 
Hall Hotel — former scene of 
the Norman Wisdom Golf 
Classic — only to make two 
trips to Manchester. 20 miles 
up the road. 

To celebrate Britain's presi- 
dency of the European Union, 
they will pass foe rest of their 
time discussing matters of 
cultural concern, including 
digital terrestrial television. 

The hotel is in the hamlet of 
Pott Shrigley. which earned 
its place in television history 
as the home of a former pro- 
ducer of Pinky and Perky, foe 
celebrated singing pigs. 

If only foe ministers could 
stay longer, they would find 
that Macclesfield faces a cul- 


tural crisis. Because of fund- 
ing cuts by the county coun- 
cil the future of the town’s 
museums (Egyptian mum- 
mies down by the cremato- 
rium; silk in Paradise Mill in 
foe town centre) is in doubt 

What is certain is that its 
last r emaining cinema will go 
down with foe Titanic. The 
Majestic Picture House, 
which opened In 1922, wfll 
close at the end of the month 
and become a pub and night 
dub. The Majestic Theatre 
Group, which has put on mu- 
sicals there for 26 years, faces 
a nomadic existence. 

“It's a nightmare," said 
Keith Preece, the group's 
chairman, who would like to 
tell this to foe Culture Secre- 
tary. Chris Smith, who will be 
with his European colleagues 
at Shrigley Hall. 

Sadly, the ministers are a 
week late for a concert in 
Macclesfield by the Northern 
Chamber Orchestra, famed 
for Its Haydn recordings on 
the budget Naxos label. They 



Last picture show . . . The Majestic — the only cinema in town — where the TUamc is the last film «« k~, 

sinks and resurfaces as a pub and night club e 1351 111111 on Screen before it 
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did Symphony No 29 last 
week, plus a new work by Ed- 
ward Gregson. 

“We have a very loyal audi- 
ence for the eight concerts we 
give each season in Maccles- 
field." said Julie Cramer, the 
orchestra's administrator. 

The ministers are much too 
early for one of the summer- 
time open air music -and -fire- 
works concerts staged by 
Macclesfield -based Perform- 
ing Arts Management a lead- 
ing promoter in the field. 

Nor will they be able to 
catch foe Royal Shakespeare 
Company, which has regu- 
larly brought its touring 
small-scale shows to foe lei- 
sure centre. The RSC, which 


says tickets always sell well 
and fast, is giving the town a 
miss with this year’s Romeo 
and Juliet. 

One of its less well-known 
sons was the playwright, wit. 
poet and musician Maggoty’ 
Johnson (1691-1773), whose 
play Hurlo Thrumbo (or The 
Supernatural) was staged at 
foe Haymarket Theatre in 
London. It was described var- 
iously by contemporary crit- 
ics as “a most sublime effort 
of human genius” and "full of 
absurd bombast and turgid 
nonsense". 

Mr Johnson spent bis last 
years in Macclesfield at 
Gawsworth Hall, stately 
home of Mary Fitton. foe al- 


leged dark lady of Shake- 
speare's sonnets. Other local 
stately homes include Lyme 
Hall — Pemberley in the 
BBC’s Pride and Prejudice 
and the place where Mr Darcy 
took his notorious dip — and 
Arley Hall home of the first 
herbaceous border. 

'We also have more mil , 
uonaires than any London 
borough." said a council 
spokeswoman . 

She would probably be less 
proud of the Macc Lads, a 
punkish band whose obscene 
lyncs terrorised foe town in 
foe 1980s. and whose tapes 
sold locally like hot cakes. 

And she confessed igno- 
rance of John Beaumont, 


Methodist minister and com- 
poser, who died in Maccles- 
field in 1822. Of his works he 
said: “With respect to their 
®®rit, I shall leave foe world 
to judge, only observing that I 
composed them with great 
pleasure to myself." 

Beaumont was largely un- 
sung until his choral pieces 
by 811 eaterpris- 
mg local chou-. which would 
have gladly serenaded the EU 
ministers had it been asked. 
The visitors instead are going 
to a concert in Manchester by 

SaJ^ h '*? rapped Halle or- 
chestra, whose officials may 

pass round the hat during In- 

aE,,"" 4 « “r 


BSE hit farmers far less 
than feared, study finds 


Paul Brown 

Environment Correspondent 


T HE BSE crisis was not 
nearly as disastrous for 
Britain as originally 
predicted, with some farmers 
gaining and new jobs being 
created, according to a gov- 
ernment-funded report pub- 
lished yesterday. 

Although the cost for the 
first 12 months was between 
£740 million and £980 million, 
the effect was mitigated on In- 
dividual farms and businesses 
by government subsidies and 
compensation. These figures, 
for the first year after the prob- 
able link between BSE and 
new variant CJD was an- 
nounced, are well below those 
used by ministers at the time. 

The prediction of 46,000 jobs 
going was way off the mark, 
with only 1.000 net losses in 
the first 22 months, the 
report, commissioned by foe 
Treasury and the Ministry of 
Agriculture, says. 

Beef sales dropped 36 per 


cent but as a result of the in- 
crease in sales of other meat 
products — poultry, lamb and 
pork — plus subsidies to off- 
set tbe BSE crisis, net (arm 
income increased in 1996 com- 
pared with 1995, 

Abattoirs were badly hit, 
but compensation payments 
and a faD in cattle prices actu- 
ally helped lift profit margins. 
In foe regulation sector an 
extra 300 to 500 jobs were cre- 
ated for inspectors and 
related posts. 

The biggest losers were in 
Northern Ireland, followed by 
Scotland, and parts of north- 
ern and south-west England. 
In eastern counties of Eng- 
land and lowland areas, 
where pig and poultry farm- 
ing are important, farmers 
gained, while their counter- 
parts in the upland and west- 
ern areas lost out. 

The report says: “The BSE 
crisis occurred against a 
backdrop of existing changes 
in the beef industry and 
broader economy: railing de- 
mand for beet overcapacity 


in sections of the beef indus- 
try: increasing pressure to 
improve food hygiene, and 
the strong appreciation of 
sterling, which mokes disen- 
tangling the precise impact of 
tbe BSE crisis difficult,” 

It $ays that in the first year 
the £2-5 billion of subsidy and 
compensation payments to 
farmers, abattoirs and other 
food businesses did “largely 
compensate'* for the loss of 
output, but it warns that once 
those subsidies are removed 
this year, the hardship will 
increase. The Meat and Live- 
Stock Commission said do- 
mestic beef sales had recov- 
ered, but times ahead were 
going to be hard. 

Ben Gill president of foe 
National Farmers' Union, 
said foe report acknowledged 
that specialist beef and mixed 
livestock farmers were 
among the worst hit 
"There can be no doubt that 
the BSE crisis has completely 
devastated many family 
farms and many still race a 
bleak future." he said. 


Cardiff triumphs in race to 
house Welsh Assembly 


Geoffrey Gibbs 


I T WAS. in the end, a tale of 
two cities. After months of 
consultation, with more 
than a dozen places vying for 
the coveted prize, Ron Davies, 
the Welsh Secretary, yester- 
day chose Cardiff as the home 
of foe now Welsh Assembly. 

As the people of Swansea 
mourned the death of a 
dream, the resurgent Welsh 
capital was buoyed still fur- 
ther by the prospect of an- 
other landmark building to 
add to its already large num- 
ber of regeneration projects. 

Once the world’s biggest 
coal exporting ports. Cardiff 
— with a population or about 
315,000 — has been reinvent- 
ing itself as a financial ser- 
vices. media, leisure and 
high-tech industry centre 
Not only will it host this 
year’s European Summit, and 
foe 1999 rugby union World 
Cup, but developments like 
the 75.OUO-se.it national rugby 
stadium and the Millennium 


) 


5*“ tre JPu the Performing 
Arte, which will become tS 
home or the Welsh Nation^ 
atte f t 10 its confidence 
and dynamic economy. 

The purpose-built Welsh 
Assembly building will be 
chosen following a design 

contest, details of which^m 
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-1 C ar >cellor s support is waning inside and outside his party as rival Schroder captures German imagination 

Kohl’s camp fear his magic has gone 







Ian Traynor in Bonn 


I F HELMUT Kohl’s future 
is hostage to his horo- 
scope. the stars are look- 
ing distinctly inauspi- 
cious. The Aries German 
cnancellur. according to one 
astrologer, has “a hard year 
ahead". 

“He will experience a 
period of loneliness.” Alexan- 
der von Dziembowski pre- 
dicted. His career prospects 
are less than bright and his 
health could be better: ”in 
this condition the election 
campaign will not bring him 
much ton." 

Although the campaign has 
barely begun and Mr Kohl is 
a notoriously tough operator 
when his hack is against the 
wall, those predictions are al- 
ready looking pertinent. 

Barely a day goes by with- 
out protests from his lieuten- 
ants that there is no alterna- 
tive candidate to Mr Kohl for 
the general election on 
September 27. His Christian 
Democrat number two. Wolf- 
gang Schauble. has reiterated 

that he will nut run for chan- 


News in brief 


ceUor. although the public 
and many in his party wish 
he would. 

Mr Kohl's strength is for- 
eign policy, which will not 
win votes. The single Euro- 
pean currency either turns 
voters off or Tills them with 
Tear. Mr Kohl’s strategy to 
run as the guarantor of the 
euro is being quietly shelved. 

He is being advised to stop 
strutting the international 
stage and to focus on wide- 
spread fear and insecurity at 
home, where unemployment 
nudges a record 5 million. 

Since Gerhard SchrOder 
won elections in Lower Sax- 
ony two weeks ago and seized 
the Social Democratic nomi- 
nation. his bandwagon has 
picked up speed. 

In elections Tour years ago 
in the eastern state of Saxony- 
Anhalt. the Christian and 
Social Democrats were necfc- 
and-neck at around ."15 per 
cent. An opinion poll yester- 
day showed an unprecedented 
'-®-poim gap opening up be- 
fore key elections next month. 
The CDU slumped to 25 per 
cent from 23 in January, 
while the SPD soared 7 per 


Ban urged on march 
by SS veterans 

ORGANISATIONS representing Russian-speakers in the Baltic 
state of Latvia called on the country’s president yesterday to 
ban a planned march by Latvian veterans of the second world 
war who were drafted by the Nazis to Tight the Soviet army. 
Former members of the Latvian Waffen SS Legion plan to 
commemorate their unit’s 55th anniversary with a gathering 
tomorrow and a procession through Riga on Monday. 

But Four Russian organisations said in an open letter to 
President Guntis Ulmanis: “This is not compatible with the 
name of a democrat ic country as Latvia rail* itself/’ There has 
been growing tension between Moscow and Latvia over the 
treatment of ethnic Russians. — Reuters. Riga. 


JonBenet police change tack 

FOURTEEN months after the body of the six-year-old beauty 
queen JonBenet Ramsey was found in Boulder, Colorado, police 
investigating the murder have recommended turning the 
over to a grand jury . 

After a botched first inquiry, police have finished the second 
examination without making an arrest and have been unship to 
interview JonBenet 1 s parents, electronics millionaire John Ram- 
sey and his wife Patsy. They have retosed to participate in a 
second inquiry. 

The grand jury, which has a similar role to an English commit- 
tal hearing, could bring charges. — Christopher Reed. Los Angeles. 


Port lets nuclear ship dock 

A BRITISH ship carrying 30 tons of nuclear waste was allowed to 
dock in northern Japan yesterday after being forced to anchor in 
international waters while the local governor demanded assur- 
ances that a permanent dump site would be found elsewhere. 

Morio Kimura changed his mind late on Thursday, saying the 
Pacific Swan could enter port so its 26 crew could escape rough 
seas. 

But after a meeting with the prime minister. Ryu taro Hashi- 
moto, yesterday. Mr Kimura also gave the go-ahead for the ship to 
unload its cargo, 'l am very satisfied.” he said after the meeting. 
Mr Hashimoto promised to work closely with the local govern- 
ment in the future. — AP. Tokyo. 


Earth to go live on Internet 



e United States vice-president, A1 Gore, yesterday 
veiled a continuous live image of the Earth spinning on 
axis In deep space. Mr Gore wants Internet users .and 
evision networks to have permanent access to a live 
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line by 2000, the year in which he is hoping to be elected 
•sident — Martin Kettle, Washington. 


Ancient temples in peril 

CAMBODIA’S ancient and fragile Angkor temples have been 

SSqiSolChay : 

the environment ministry, as saying up to 2,470 acres had bem 

cleared, covering about a tenth of the protected zWie s land area. 

Ttedsarance^which reaches almost to 

Wat. the most famous temple— is depnvingthe temples of a 

windbreak, Mr Samiih said- — AP. Phnom Penh. 


education 


Every Tuesday in the 


cent to -15. a national poll on 
Thursday showed the SPD 
rising to 45 per cent while the 
CDU and its sister Christian 
Social Union in Bavaria slid 
to 34 per cent. 

Leading Bavarian conser- 
vatives are suggesting that 

Mr Kohl is more of a liability 
than an asset and that h"e 
should refrain from cam- 
paigning in the southern 
state, which has an election 
two weeks before the national 
poll in September. 

The chancellor's friends in 
the media are complaining of 

a mood or fatalism in the Kohl 
camp and the chorus of differ- 
ent views on how to reverse 
the slide grows louder daily. 

This week Mr Schauble 
complained that the election 
campaign was becoming too 
personalised and American- 
style because of the 
“Schroder effect 

But Tor the past 15 years. 
Mr Kohl has personified the 
CDU and Germany at large, 
and has ruthlessly sidelined 
all pretenders to his crown. 

Although Mr Schroder is 
canniiy issuing repeated 
warnings against over-opti- 
mism, lead mg Social Demo- 
crats are having trouble wip- 
ing the grins off their faces as 
the CDU resorts to a combina- 
tion of whingeing and scare 
tactics. 

Mr Kohl will no doubt claw 
back some of the ground he is 
losing. But, after routing four 
different Social Democratic 
contenders Tor the chancellor- 
ship in the past 15 years, he is 
facing his most formidable 
challenger yeL The campaign 
shows every* sign of being a 
television-driven, highly per- 
sonalised Kohl-Scbrbder 
showdown. 

Should next month's Sax- 
ony-Anhalt poll produce a big 
SPD win, the knives may well 
be unsheathed among CDU 
grandees. A week after that 
election. Mr Kohl will enter 
the history books as the 
single European currency is 
decided. Having savoured the 
moment and realised a long- 
cherished dream. Mr Kohl 
may be forced to contemplate 
retirement 


Brecht 
relative 
in Hitler 
CD row 


Denis Staunton In Barfln 


B ertolt brecht’s 

son-in-law Is at the 
centre of a row involv- 
ing a CD recording of Mein 
Kampf which has been con- 
demned by the leader of 
Germany's Jewish commu- 
nity as offering encourage- 
ment to neo-Nazis. 

The veteran German ac- 
tor Kkkehard Schall, who is 
married to Brecht’s daugh- 
ter, Barbara Brecht-Schall, 
has recorded excerpts from 
Hitler's book to music and 
with sound effects bnt no 
critical commentary on the 
sentiments of the text. 

The Jewish leader Ignatz 
Bubis has called on Mr 
Schall to withdraw the 
double CD, saying Mein 
Kampf should be available 
only tor academic study. 

“This is Just grist to the 
mill of today's extreme 
rightwingers,” he said. 

Mein Kampf is banned in 
Germany but the Bavarian 
government, which con- 
trols the rights, granted 
permission to the leftwing 
Eulenspiegel publishing 
house to produce the CD. 

Matthias Oehme of Eolen- 
spiegel insists that Mr Bubis 
has misunderstood the na- 
ture of the project, which 
Mr Oehme d escri bes as an 
exercise In anti-fescist en- 
lightenment. “1 think he is 
right to want to prevent un- 
conditionally the spread of 
extreme rightwing thinking . 
Bnt what is happening here 
is exactly the opposite. This 
is an Intelligent form of anti- 
fagrimn and an aggressive 
form of satire.” he said. 

He claims the reading ex- 
poses the banality of Hit- 
ler's thinking. 

The leftwing credentials 
of Mr Schall. for years the 
leading interpreter of the 
principal Brecht roles at 
the Berliner Ensemble, are 
beyond donbt. Bnt the 
irony of his approach may 
prove too subtle for many. 

Sound effects such as 
marching feet, a barrel 
organ and a roaring lion 
help to relieve the tedium 
of the dictator’s self-justifi- 
cation but they offer no po- 
litical commentary. 

Mr Oehme said: “I abso- 
lutely reject the idea that 
an extreme rightwinger 
would buy this to give him- 
self a thrill. If he did, he 
certainly wouldn’t enjoy it 
He’d probably come round 
here and kill us.” 



Former 
Communist 
hopefuls 
add a dash 
of colour 


T HE ex-Communists of 
former East Germany 
yesterday sought to boost 
their chances in Septem- 
ber’s German general elec- 
tions by unveiling a mixed 
bag of candidates, writes lan 
Traynor. 

The leader of the Party of 
Democratic Socialism (PDS) 


in the Bonn parliament, 
Gregor Gysi, a former East 
Ger man human rights law- 
yer. bestowed a nomination 
on the pierced punk Angela 
Marquardt (both pictured 
above), while the party pat 
up a former West German 
spy chief for a crucial cen- 
tral Berlin constituency. 


Retired admiral Elmar 
Schmaellng, the former 
head of West German mili- 
tary intelligence, is to run 
for the central Berlin 
borough of Mitte. site of the 
Reichstag, chancellery and 
government apparatus 
when the seat of power 
moves to Berlin next year. 


Gustav Schur. a former 
cycling star, is also running 
for the former Communists, 
who hope to win at least 
three direct mandates in 
east Berlin and thus bypass 
the need to clear 5 per cent 
of the overall national vote 
to qualify for representa- 
tion in parliament. 


Britain cooks up Cyprus fudge 


Martin Walker in Edtaburgh 



RITA1N was last 
night preparing a 
fudge on the sud- 
denly critical issue of 
Cyprus joining the European 
Union. A direct clash between 
Greece and France on the 
controversy has threatened to 
derail the process of EU en- 
largement and mark Britain's 
EU presidency with a 
disaster. 

The Foreign Secretary. 
Robin Cook, will try to ham- 
mer out a deal at a working 
breakfast of the ElTs 15 for- 
eign min isters this morning. 


There will be - Three texts on 
Cyprus’s accession to the EU 
at the breakfast The French 
version requires that EU 
nations have .the right to 
freeze accession negotiations 
once they have started until 
the impasse between Greek 
and Turkish Cypriot commu- 
nities has been solved. 

French officials point out 
that a divided Cyprus in the 
EU would mean that any bor- 
der clashes between Greeks 
and Turks would be an EU 
problem, requiring EU peace- 
keepers and presenting the 
Union with a security chal- 
lenge its institutions cannot 
currently handle. 


The Greek version insists 
the Cyprus accession process 
is a done deal agreed in Lux- 
embourg, and what now 
remains is to discuss the 
money — “the amount of pre- 
accession aid for agriculture 
and structural development". 

The British compromise 
would accept the offer of Cy- 
prus’s president. Glafkos 
Clerides. to give Turkish Cyp- 
riots “a full place in a Cypriot 
delegation” as a sufficient 
breakthrough to justify acces- 
sion talks going ahead as 
planned on March 3L 

Mr Cook is clutching at the 
phrase “Cypriot delegation”, 
rather than “delegation of the 


Cyprus republic” — which 
the Turkish Cypriots do not 
recognise — as a 
breakthrough. 

Mr Cook is also using the 
Ftench position — and dis- 
creet American pressure on 
Athens — as levers to per- 
suade the Greek government 
to lift its blockage of £250 mil- 
lion in EU funds for Turkey, 
money contractually owed 
under EU-Turkish customs 
agreements. 

If the Cook plan works, or 
clears the blockage, it will 
buy time for US and EU pres- 
sure to speed up separate 
talks for a Cyprus settlement 
based on a long-standing plan 


drawn up by the United 
Nations. 

The Cook strategy rests 
heavily on his relationship 
with the US secretary of 
state. Madeleine Albright, 
and the pressure she can put 
on Greece and Turkey. 

• Greek Cypriot troops 
opened fire on a Turkish mil- 
itary position along the 
“green line" dividing Cyprus 
yesterday, according to the 
Turkish Cypriot news 
agency. TAK. It said bullets 
fired by the Greek Cypriot 
National Guard hit the posi- 
tion but no one was hurt. 
United Nations peacekeepers 
were called to the scene. 


French left set 
to win regions 


Paid Webster in Lyon 


A BELATED attempt to 
cover up harmful splits 
in the local Gaullist- 
centrist coalition is unlikely 
to stop the Rhone-Alpes 
region becoming one of the 
most spectacular leftwing 
gains in tomorrow’s regional 
elections. 

The Gaullist-RPR leader. 
Philippe Seguin added Lyon 
to his schedule of 75 meetings 
to bring together tbe Rhone- 
Alpes chairman and former 
defence minister, Charles 
Millon, and the mayor of 
Lyon and former prime min- 
ister, Raymond Barre. 

But continuing coolness be- 
tween Mr Millon and Mr 
Barre reflected national right- 
wing divisions that could con- 
tribute to the loss of most of 
the 20 regional assemblies 
controlled by conservatives 
since 1992. 

Only two assemblies — part 
of a devolutionary network 
with a total budget of 
£7.5 billion — are run by the 
left. Socialists should keep 
the poor rural area of Limou- 
sin, while the Greens, part of 
the national coalition, are un- 
likely to lose tbe industrial- 
ised Nord-Pas-de-C-alais. 

Socialists and Communists 
will probably seize a further 
15 assemblies from Gaullists 
and centrists, and could take 
over France's most prosper- 
ous region, the De de France 
based on Paris. 

The full impact of the poll 
will not become clear until 
councils choose their chair- 
men on Friday, after behind- 
the-scenes deals in which the 
extreme rightwing National 
Front will arbitrate, notably 
in the Marseille-based Pro- 
vence and Alpes Maritime 
assembly. 

In most cases, the Socialist- 


led coalition is expected to 
benefit from the popularity 
of Lionel Jospin’s nine- 
month-old government, 
which hopes to use the 
regional result as a mandate 
to speed up national 
reforms. 

The Rhone-Alpes region, 
with 5 million voters, illus- 
trates disarray in Gaullist 
and Union of French Democ- 
racy ranks after tbe general 
election rout last year, and 
hesitation about affiances 
with the National Front. 

Mr MUlon's refusal to ally 
with Jean-Marie Le Pen’s 
extremists has paralysed 
tbe regional spending pro- 
gramme and slowed down 
plans to develop one of the 
biggest European cross-bor- 
der industrial bases in a 
link-up with northern Italy. 

Mr Seguin. who took over 
tbe Gaullist-RPR after tbe 
June election defeat and then 
tried unsuccessfully to break 
with traditions set by Presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac, cam- 
paigned for Mr Millon at a 
rally but looked even more 
vulnerable than the regional 
assembly president 

Mr Seguin, who beard Mr 
Millon tell rightwing voters 
not to give into "black pessi- 
mism”. warned voters in 
Lyon against handing over 
more power structures to 
Socialists, who are also ex- 
pected to win many deporte- 
meats, or country councils, 
in polling tomorrow and 
next Sunday. 

In turn. Mr Jospin has 
sharply criticised the RPR 
leader at two public meet- 
ings, describing Mr Seguin 
as violent and incoherent 

Mr Seguin has mocked 
the cabinet accusing the 
prime minister of a«nming 
a false piety to cover up 
scandals in previous Social- 
ist cabinets. 


Israel decries ‘provocative’ visit with aide 

Cook defiant over 
tour of Har Homa 
Jewish settlement 


David Sharroek in Jerusalem 


T HE Foreign Secretary, 
Robin Cook, is to 
ignore Israeli objec- 
tions and go ahead 
with a visit to the controver- 
sial Jewish settlement of Har 
Homa during his visit to Jeru- 
salem next week, the Foreign 
Office said last night. 

Israel had asked Mr Cook to 
cancel tbe visit after it was 
announced that he would be 
accompanied by Faisal Hus- 
seini, the Palestinian Author- 
ity’s chief official for Jerusa- 
lem affairs. 

One official called the visit 
to Har Homa — known as 
Jabal Abu Ghneim In Arabic 
— on the edge of Arab East 
Jerusalem a “provocative 
act". 

“The visit to Har Homa 
would not have positive im- 
plications on this visit,” an- 
other Israeli official said. 

Israel does not recognise 
Palestinian claims to Jerusa- 
lem. which it regards as its 
“eternal and united" capital, 
and insists it has the right to 
b uild anywhere within it 

Mr Cook wants to visit Har 
Homa because be believes It 
is one of the key blocks to pro- 
gress in the Middle East 
peace process. He will carry 
with him a six-point initia- 
tive, which includes a call to 
halt all settlement expansion, 
to breathe life into the talks. 

Jewish immigrants from af- 
fluent countries are already 
being targeted in a “build 


your own home" campaign to 
prevent Arabs from settling 
on land in the Negev. Galilee 
and along the Green Line. 

The Israel Land Authority 
and the Jewish Agency will 
ma ke 1.200 plots available for 
residential construction in 
areas which officials fear 
could be taken over by a 
“non-Jewish” population. 

Infrastructure work at Har 
Homa was completed late last 
year. The prime minister. Bin- 
yamin Netanyahu, is under 


‘The location and 
timing of the bomb 
show the settlers 
were behind it’ 


pressure from rightwingers in 
his coalition to start work on 
building homes there. 

There has been no progress 
in the peace negotiations 
since March last year, when 
work began at Har Homa. A 
British diplomat said yester- 
day; “Our policy on settle- 
ments is very clear — any- 
where beyond the Green line 
they are illegal.” 

The Green Line is the border 
between Israel and the West 
Bank, including East Jerusa- 
lem, which existed until the 
1967 Six Day War when Israeli 
forces seized tbe territory. 

On the same day as the 
visit and after touring the 
site of Gaza's planned port 


with the Palestinian Author- 
ity’ president Yasser Arafat, 
Mr Cook is due to meet Mr 
Netanyahu for talks. 

The Foreign Secretary is on 
a four-day tour of the Middle 
East in Britain's capacity as 
bolder of the European 
Union’s rotating presidency. 

Meanwhile, a small bomb 
exploded on Damascus Road 
near Jerusalem’s Old City, 
wounding four Palestinians. 

It came amid rising ten- 
sions. after the killing of 
three Palestinian workers by’ 
Israeli troops at a Hebron 
checkpoint on Tuesday night. 

The city's Israeli police 
commander. Yair Yitzhaki, 
said it was unclear whether 
Palestinian or Jewish extrem- 
ists were responsible. 

But Ahmed Abdel-Rahman, 
secretary -general of the Pales- 
tinian cabinet, said: "The tim- 
ing of the bomb and the place 
reveals the party standing be- 
hind it — which is the 
settlers. 

"They have done it to give a 
justification to their army to 
carry out security procedures 
to obstruct the Friday 
prayer.” 

Damascus Road is always 
thronged on Friday mornings 
with worshippers heading to 
the al-Aqsa mosque. Islam's 
third holiest shrine. 

In a sign that the Palestin- 
ian Authority is anxious to 
quell protests, its security 
forces fired tear gas at about 
3.000 demonstrators advanc- 
ing on Israeli troops in the 
West Bank city of Nablus. 
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Lawyers use puDi&i 

Paula Jones turns 
up heat on Clinton 
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Richard Galpln 
In Islamabad 

K ANWAR ASS AN. the 
man shot and criti- 
cally wounded 10 days 
ago in Karachi after se- 
cretly marrying a Pathan 
woman without her 
parents' assent, has ap- 
pealed to members of the 
international community | 
to grant the couple asylum. 
Speaking from his hospl- ! 

tal bed he said he and bis i 
wife would never be safe 
from her family if they 
remained fan Pakistan. 

"1 want to leave the 
country immediately. We 
are both living in fear of 
oar lives. They've already 
tried to kill me and they’ll 
definitely try and kill my 
wife. I’m very worried 
about her security." 

At least 30 armed police- 
men are guarding the hos- 
pital But even with this, 
level of protection he says 
he does not feel completely 
safe. His wife is in hiding. 

Mr Ahsan’s secret mar- 
riage to RffiTat Afridl Last 
month sparked a storm of 
controversy in Pakistan, 
where arranged marriages 
are the norm. It was partic- 
ularly controversial as the 
couple are from different 
e thnic backgrounds. 

Members of the tradition- 
ally conservative Pathan 
community at first accused 
him of kidnapping her. But 
she testified before a court 
that she had married of her 
own free will. 

The country was trans- 
fixed by the love affair even 
before the attack on Mr Ah- 
san on the steps of a court 
building. Police arrested 12 
people at the scene, includ- 
ing his wife’s father and 
brother. 

Although doctors have 
been unable to remove one 
of the bullets from his 
body, they say Mr Ahsan is 
making a good recovery. 
Fears that he would he 
paralysed have also 

rihninliilipri _ 

“1 don’t regret anything. 
We were determined to get 
married and are very happy 
to have done it We always 
knew something might hap- 
pen afterwards, but we 
didn’t think it would he this 
serious,” he said. 

According to his brother. 
Captain Asad Sarfaraz, 
other members of the fam- 
ily have also received death 
threats from the Pathan 
community in Karachi. 


Martin Kettle In Washington 
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• - lawyers say Ms Jones Has tions of the transcript of Mr 
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where she was campaigning for the May ll presidential election . __ . photograph: swoe Castro that Mr Clinton asked her for deposition on the case, given 


against Bill Clinton on a last- 

ditch, hfagi-prafUe attempt to 
rebut the president’s claims 
that the case against him 
should be thrown out. 

Defying a much-abused ju- 
dicial gagging order In the 
case. Ms Jones’s lawyers pub- 
lished much of the evidence 
they have assembled against 
Mr Clinton. They also held a 
press briefing in Washington 
to accompany the submission 
of their formal counter-argu- 
ment a gains t moves by the 
president's lawyers to have 
the case thrown out. 

Meanwhile, a crucial wit- 
ness against Mr Clinton in 
the Jones case said she would 
appear on television tomor- 
row to answer questions 
about allegations that he 
groped and fondled her in the 
White House In 1993. 

The move by Kathleen Wil- 
ley is seen as further evidence 
that Mr Clinton’s accusers 
are ucing a publish-and-be- 
damned media strategy to 
prevent the Jones case being 
dismissed for lack of evidence 
1 by an Arkansas judge next 
W00ic. 

Yesterday Ms Jones’s law- 
yers also fi led an official 
counter-argument in Little 
Rock against Mr Clinton’s I 
motion last month for Judge I 


which would prevent the case 
coming to trial. The process 
of choosing a j my “ 
Jones case is scheduled to 


on January 17, veraonsjjf. 
which have already appeared 
in the press in the fonn of 
anonymous leaks. ■ ■ 

The lawyers also publ ished 
details of allegations from 
other women wh ich, they 
said, amounted to a pattern cf 
sexual harassment by Mr 
Clinton which would support 

Ms Jones’s claims. ■ 

Before the documents were 
released last night, one of MS 


begin on May 27. . Tnnpe'Q lawyers John White- 

Ms Jones’s lawyers yester- f thprtehtwing Ruther- 

day presented Jud^ Webber 


Wright with several hundred 

It is a high-stakes 
defensive move to 
stem a tide of 
public opinion 
sympathetic to 
the president 

p a gps of argument and evi- 
dence, while other members 
of her legal team arrived in I 
Washington to brief the | 
national media. 

The twin-track legal and I 
media strategy appeared to be 
a high-stakes defensive move 
to stem a tide of public opin- 
ion which has become in- 
creasingly sympathetic to Mr 
Clinton in recent weeks. 
Judge Webber Wright is ex- 
pected to makp her ruling in a 
week’s time. 

The papers revealed by the 


ford Institute, said: “It will be 
fun to read.” , 

It is increasingly clear mat 
Ms Willey is seen by the 
Jones team as a vital witne ss 
In their favour. Ms Willey, 
who is also co-operating with 
Kenneth Starr, the indepen- 
dent prosecutor in the sepa- 
rate Monica Lewinsky inves- 
tigation, was a former White 
House volunteer who is be- 
lieved to have given evidence 
that Mr Clinton put his hand 
on her breast and her hand on 
his groin during an encounter 
in the White House Oval 
Office in 1993. 

“We think shell be a good 
witness at trial.” Mr White- 
head said of Ms Willey 
yesterday. 

Among the other papers 
given to Judge Webber 
Wright yesterday were por- 
tions of affidavits and deposi- 
tions given by other women 
who the Jones team believe 
will support their case. Al- 
though the identity of these 
women Is also supposedly 
covered by the judge's gag 
order, they include Ms 
Lewinsky and Gennifer Flow- 
ers. with whom Mr Clinton is 
said to have admitted a single 
sexual encounter in 1277. 


Swiss say evidence links Salinas brother to drug money 


Martin Kettle in Wa shington 


S WISS investigators be- 
lieve they have firm evi- 
dence that Raul Salinas, 
the jailed brother of the for- 
mer Mexican president Car- 
los Salinas, made tens of mil- 
lions of dollars as a crucial 
intermediary for Colombian 
drug-trafficking cartels in the 
early 1990s. 

A report in the Wall Street 
Journal yesterday says the 
Swiss team, which froze 
$120 million (£75 million) in 
Swiss bank accounts con- 
trolled by Raul Salinas at the 


start of the investigation in 
1995. have obtained sworn 
evidence from United States 
drug age n t s and Mexican and 
Colombian traffickers and fi- 
nanciers which reveals a 
multi-million dollar network 
of links between the drug car- 
tels and Mexican politicians, 
with Mr Salinas at its centre. 

Mr Salmas Is in prison in 
Mexico for conspiring to mur- 
der a political opponent and 
still feces possible charges of 
“inexplicable enrichment”. 

He has always denied that 
his wealth comes from the 
drugs trade, but one witness 
told investigators that the Co- 


lombian cartels paid {80 mil- 
lion to Mexican politicians 
between 1990 and 1993 and 
that half the money went di- 
rectly to Mr Salinas. 

The witness.' Guillermo Pal- 
lomari, was chief personal ad- 
viser to Miguel Rodriguez, 
one of tire four Cali cartel 
chiefs, from 1990 to 1994. be- 
fore turning himself oyer to 
the authorities.' Mr PaBomari 
says that Mr Safinas was paid 
directly by Amado Carillo Fu- 
entes, wbo Wes' then the head 
of Mexico's .largest cocaine 
network. He has provided in- 
vestigators with documents 
supporting his allegations. 


Mr PaBomari says that Mr 
Salinas received money, 
watches, paintings and jewels 
in return for facilitating drug 
flights into and out of Mexico 
and arranging for the return i 
of drag hauls seized by the au- 
thorities. According to Mr 
Pallomari, Mr .Salinas was 
known by the cartel as chupa 
sangre — the bloodsucker. 

On one occasion, investiga- 
tors have .been told. Mr Sali- 
nas arranged for the return of 
3,000kg of cocaine to the Cali 
cartel after 5,000kg had been 
seized by Mexican drug en- 
forcement authorities in 
Acapulco. 


Mr Salinas continues to 
claim that his fortune con- 
sisted of money given to him 
by others for Investment But 
the Swiss Investigators are 
said to have obtained detailed 
ledgers from the cartels 
which record payments to Mr 
Salinas and other politicians 
and officials. 1 

Mexico has indicated that it 
is unlikely to agree to the ex- 
tradition of Mr Salinas to 
stand trial in any other 
country, but a spokesman for 
the attorney-general, Jorge 
Madrazo, said yesterday that 
his office would like to work 
with the Swiss authorities 


once the investigations there 
had been completed. 

The evidence does not di- 
rectly Implicate Carlos Sali- 
nas. Mexico’s president be- 
tween 1988 and 1995. He left 
the country after his brother 
was charged with involve- 
ment in the assassination of a 
leading political opponent. 
Luis Donaldo Coioslo. Carlos, 
who has lived in Dublin for 
much of the time since then, 
says he did not know about 
his brother's activities. 

However, some of the wit- 
nesses have told tbe investi- 
gators that the Colombian 
cartels thought that their pay- 


ments to Raul Salinas were a 
way to buy influence with the 
president 

As well as the Swiss inqui- 
ries into Raul Salinas’s finan- 
cial affairs, other investiga- 
tions. have been taking place 
in the US, Mexico, France and 
Britain. 

As well as the cartel in Call. 
Mr Salinas has been linked to 
two others — one of them Co- 
lombian, the other Mexican. 
Part of the investigation also 
centres on how Mr Salinas 
was able to transfer millions 
of do llars into Swiss accounts 
from a Citibank private ac- 
count based in Mexico. 


Illness forces Yeltsin to 
drop all engagements 


James Meek In Moscow 

P RESIDENT Boris Yelt- 
sin cancelled all engage- 
ments and vanished to 
one of his country residences 
yesterday with what officials 
variously called a sore throat, 
flu and a severe respiratory 
infection. 

As financial markets world- 
wide dipped at the news. Mr 
Yeltsin’s press spokesman, 

Sergei Y astrzhembsky , said 
the 67-year-old Russian leader 
might still take part in next 
week's meeting of leaders of 
former Soviet countries. 

The president's latest bout 
of sickness came three days 
after he boasted of his good 
health to journalises at the 

Kremlin 

“The subject of the presi- 
dent's health should be 
dosed. This subject does not 
exist,” he said, c hall en g in g 


[ them to test his fitness. ‘Ill 
I meet you in the pool, on the 
tonnte court, on the running 
track. Come on.” 

Soon after he began cough- 
ing and on Wednesday he 
apologised at the beg innin g of 
, a speech for being hoarse. 

Mr Yeltsin has retreated for 
a course of antibiotics to the 
presidential estate at Gorky-9, 
outside Moscow, a few min- 
utes' drive away from impor- 
tant medical centres such as 
the Barvikha sanitarium and 
the Central Clinical Hospital 
Nominally, he is still in 
charge. According to the con- 
stitution, the prime minister, 
Victor Chernomyrdin, who 
according to the constitution 
would take over as caretaker 
head of state if the president 
became incapacitated or died. 
He is in the United States, 
leaving his unpopular liberal 
deputy. Anatoly Chubais, 
running the government. 


The Kremlin press service 
said the president was suffer- 
ing from a respiratory infec- 
tion which had caused him to 
lose his voice. The presiden- 
tial chief or staff Valentin Yu- 
mashev, told a meeting of 
television executives that his 
boss had a cold. 

In 1996. after a series of 
heart attacks, Mr Yeltsin had 
multiple heart bypass sur- 
gery. There is no evidence 
that he has suffered heart 
trouble since, but he has been 
off sick for long periods, most 
recently In December. 

Even when apparently well, 
the president has not always 
kept a firm grip on policy. 

, and has sometimes behaved 
oddly. 

The political and business 
establishment values him less 
as an energetic exponent of a 
reform agenda than as a 
taken of a stagnant form of 
stability. 


Kosovars shout for their leader but 
Ibrahim Rugova does not come 


‘We have a leadership crisis. Everything 
is concentrated on him. It all depends on 
what he feels and what he does he does’ 


Armenians seek ‘saviour’ 



Jonathan Stoolo In P ristina 


T HEY chanted, ''Ru- 
gova. Rugova”, as they 
pressed together on the 
muddy hillside and 
cobbled streets below. But 
Ibrahim Rugova, unrecog- 
nised president of Kosovo's 
ethnic Albanian population, 
did not come. 

Tens of thousands of young 
people were holding their 
first demonstration since Ser- 
bian police attacked villages a 
few miles to the west, killing 
at least 60 people, many of 
them women and children. 

They waved banners de- 
nouncing “Serb terror” and 
calling for "Peace and Free- 
dom in Kosovo”. When it be- 
came dear the star attraction 
would not appear, they dis- 
persed. Serbian police did not 
intervene. 


Monday’s poll turns 
on the issue of 
the Azeri blockade. 

TomWhitehouse 

in Yerevan reports 


A MEGAPHONE boomed 
the manifesto promises 
of Karen Demirchyan, 
former Armenian Communist 
Party boss and presidential 
hopeful, across the square to a 
cafe where two young war vet- 
erans were eating lunch. 

While 3,000 unemployed fac- 
tory workers in Razdan. an in- 
dustrial graveyard SO miles 
from Yerevan, were certain to 
applaud his pledge to put Ar- 
menia back to work, the sol- 
diers were unimpressed. 

"He is just talking," one 
said. “*I lost my brother and 
friends in the battle to recover 
Nagorno-Karabakh. What I 
want is a president who will 
not sell It back to Azerbaijan.” 
Few Armenians disagree, 
but mast now take for granted 
control over Nagorno-Kara- 
bakh, Armenia’s mountainous i 
ethnic enclave inside Azerbai- ! 


jail’s internationally recog- 
nised borders. Tbe main issue 
of Monday's election is not 
war, but the need to alleviate 
the problems that followed mil- 
itary victory. 

The reconquest of Nagorno- 
Karabakh in 1994 cleared the 
Azerbaijani arm}- and people 
from the area, but Azerbaijan 
and its ally Turkey retaliated 
by closing their borders with 
Armenia. Ensuing energy 
shortages brought the country 
to its knees. 

Nearly half the population is 
unemployed and. 10 years after 
the devastating earthquake in 
tbe north, thousands of people 
are still homeless. 

Mr Demirchyan did not 
mention the war. Asked if he 
would compromise on Kara- 
bakh to lift the blockade, be 
said: “I believe the Armenian 
people are hard-working and 
will achieve their goals." 

Such vagueness got him 
sacked 10 years ago when Mik- 
hail Gorbachev decided he was 
too conservative and unimagi- 
native. Those faults are now 
his main selling points. 

“He says nothing, but that is 
exactly what Armenians want 
to hear,” said a Yerevan jour- 
nalist. David Petrosyan. 


"Unfortunately, people are 
waiting for a saviour." said 
Robert Kocharyan, acting pres- 
ident and Mr Derairchyaa’s 
main rival. 

Many see Mr Demirchyan. 
aged 65, as a fresh face un- 
tainted by the difficulties of the 
past io years, while Mr Ko- 
charyan, aged 43. who was 
president of Nagorno-Kara- 
bakh until his appoin tment as ! 
prime minister last year, 
seems a has-been. 

The election was prompted , 
by an agreement by his prede- ] 
censor. Levon Ter-Petrosyan. 
to an International peace plan 
under which Armenian troops 
would withdraw from their 
"buffer zone” around Kara- 
bakh before a final settlement. 
His parliamentary supporters 
rebelled, forcing him to resign. 

Mr Ter-Petrosyan's champi- 
oning oT the Karabakh cause In 
i 1988 swept him to power after 
the Soviet Union collapsed and 
! Armenia won independence. 
Then nationalist forces turned 
against him when he backed 
compromise. 

Their champion is now Mr 
Kocharyan, whose strong sup- 
port from the nationalists has 
prompted fears that the polls 
might be rigged. 


An ethnic Albanian leaves his 

village in Kosovo yesterday. 
Police attacked it last week 


Jehona Xhaferi, a young 
office worker, tried to hide her 
disappointment “Why should 
there be speeches? We know 
why we are here,” she said. . 

Earlier, Mr Rugova. head of 
the Democratic League of Ko- 
sovo (LDK), the largest Alba- 
nian political party in the 
Serb-dominated province, had 
played an equally quixotic 
game with the International 
media. 

In response to his invita- 
tion to a press conference, 
about 100 journalists and 
cameramen crammed a room 
at the International Poets, Es- 
sayists and Novelists (PEN) 
centre only to hear a two-min- 
ute statement fbUowed by 
three almost monosyllabic 
answers to questions. He then 
left. 

“We have a leadership cri- 
sis.” said Shkezen Maliqi. a 
local journalist "Everything 
in the LDK is concentrated on 
Rugova. It all depends on 
what he feels and does.” 

Mr Rugova. elected presi- 
dent five years ago in an elec- 
tion Serbia did not recognise, 
has led a long struggle for 


peaceful change. But his al- 
most Gandhian opposition to 
violence and constant repeti- 
tion of the slogan “Indepen- 
dence" without outlining a 
strategy to achieve it are 
causing disillusionment — 
and thoughts of armed 
struggle. “Seven years of 
waiting, and where has It got 
us?” Ms Xhaferi said. 

Mr Rugova is in a quan- 
dary, which might explain his 
behaviour. Serbia’s offer of 
talks without preconditions 
put the ethnic Albanians on 
the diplomatic defensive. 

Rugova's spokespeople 
said they could not accept the 
( to talks because 
*? d .fcanred of it from 
Serb television not the govern- 
ment, so it must be a propa- 
ear^ ploy The invitation 
referred to the Albanians as a 
without conceding 
gat they form go per cent 
Jttjscrvos population -and want 
puliural recognition. It also 
Implied a solution had to be 
(“if! J within the present con! 
stitution, which almost all eth- 
nic Albanians reject. 

Yet ethnic Albania^ cai^ . 


not deny that the Serbian gov- 
ernment and its wily leader. 
President Slobodan Milosevic 
of Yugoslavia, have shown 
some flexibility In calling for 
talks, even if it is only a res- 
ponse to the threat of sanc- 
tions from the Contact Group. 

toe Contact Group — 
the United States, Russia, Brit- 
ain, France. Germany and 
Italy — is not fully behind Mr 
» either. Robert Gel- 
teril, tlw US special envoy, 
saw Mr Rugova in Kosovo this 
week, and told him “the us 
ctoes not feel independence is 
toe answer 1 . He added Koso- 
vo s leaders had also to be wiB- 
“ UDCOndl - 

sb£rt oHUll 

!? me fonn °f en- 
banced status for Kosovo, 
with significantly greater 
self-administration". 

Mr Rugova must work out 
what that might be, 

w^ ons he 0311 sins 

fore talks with the Serbs It is 
a bard road wfafeh , on ye £S 

to £^ dei,Ce ' he 

to ponder in silence. 


Ethnicity divides Mother Russia from sisters 


Private view 


James Meek 

I TS GOOD to see Russian 
bigwigs Like the prime min- 
ister, Viktor Chernomyr- 
din. showing a brief puff of 
indignation, however syn- 
thetic. at the fate of Russians 
living in the Baltic states. 

Moscow's pragmatists 
should long ago have tried to 
outflank the ranks of Great 
Russia chauvinists by mount- 
ing a calm, reasoned campaign 
to get the West to pul pressure 
on Latvia and Estonia over 
their undemocratic treatment 
of Russian minorities. 

Better still would be to see 
the Russian government tak- 
ing more interest In the mass 
violation of the civil rights of 
Russians in Russia. 

Moscow's mayor. Yuri Luzh- 


kov. is Dimed for his concern 
at the plight of ethnic Russians 
in former Soviet states. 

So can he be the man wbo 
gives the Moscow police free 
rein to abuse and arrest trad- 
ers from the Caucasus, includ- 
ing Russian citizens, when 
they come to the city? Can this 
be the Mr Luzhkov who has 
ignored a constitutional court | 
order to abolish the registra- 1 
tion permits which prevent 
Russians from outside Moscow 
moving to the city? 

It can. And Mr Luzhkov is 
1 not unusual. 

Russian citizens who are 
not ethnic Russians suffer dis- 
crimination in ethnic Russian 
areas. Travellers from the 
Russian region of Dagestan 
complain they are processed 
like foreigners when they ar- 
rive at Moscow's airports. 

These violations have their 
mirror image In autonomous 
regions. In Tatarstan, where 
the number of ethnic Rus- 


sians and ethnic Tatars Is 
about equal there are few 
Russians in the administra- 
tion. In the Tatar capital Ka- 
zan, the local council ap- 
proved a measure to pay' 
employees an extra 15 per 
cent if they spoke Tatar. 

It is not that Tatarstan, or 
Moscow, want to break from 
the Russian Federation. 
Rather the local elites want to 
enjoy all the advantages or liv- 
ing in a large, potentially pow- 
erful country — without tbe 
constitutional responsibilities. 

Mainstream federal rulers 
turn their backs on these 
problems, afraid that if they 
attack Mr Luzhkov’s treat- 
ment of nan-Muscovltes. they 
will be seen as being infected 
by an alien Western notion or 
human rights. If they attack 
Tatarstan's alienation of eth- 
nic Russians, they will be 
accused of Imperialism. 

The result: a dear Odd for 
the worst racist, populist pro- 


pagandists to exploit the 
grievances of ethnic Russians 
m non-ethnic Russian are2 
for their own twisted endT^ 
Another result was the Che. 
chen. disaster. Ethnic Che^ 
chens did want independence 
to Mr Yeltsin 

out Russian security forced 
and did nothing for th?S 
years while ethnic RusS 
w«re harassed by CheX 
Then in late 1994. just wh2j 
JK, Russians fid 

with the Chechens, the ores!. 

J®* sent incompetent 
army on a blundering 
cation effort which/ in 
^ of protecting Russia^ 
citizens— - both Che^hpnfSri 
ethnic Russian — left ten^of 
thousands dead Whai 
learned? Astonishingly LitUe 5 

uffKSS ^in- 
discrimination. The Rn«ia C 
state and the Russian 


are awkward strangers 
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The road to God 
is paved with 
disagreement 




F EW people played 
such a significant 
role in the foreign 
activities of the Cu- 
ban revolution as 
Manuel Pmeiro Losada. who 
has cued In a car crash, aged 
£*- ■Barbaroja” for -Red 
Beard 1. as he was univer- 
sally known, set up the Cuban 
security apparatus In the 
early years of the revolution 
and had special responsibil- 
ities for revolutionary devel- 
opments in Latin America for 
more than 30 years. For much 
of that period, Pineiro, after 
Fidel Castro and his brother 
Raul, was the most influential 
figure in the Cuban regime 
He orchestrated Che Gueva- 
ra's guerrilla activities in Bo- 1 
I* Via in 1&6S-G7. as well as ear- 
ner campaigns in Argentina 
and the Congo. In the 1980s 
he was the mastermind co-or- 
dinating revolutionary move- 
ments in Central America 
and the Caribbean. He helped 
ihe Sandinistas seize power 
in Nicaragua, and was the 
man responsible for Cuban 
relations with the guerrilla 
movements in El Salvador 
and Guatemala, as well as 
with the left-wing regime of 
Maurice Bishop in Grenada. 

Pineiro was bom in the pro- 
vincial Cuban town of Matan- 
zas, the son of Spanish immi- 
grants from Galicia. His 
rather was the local represen- 
tative of Bacardi Rum. Just 
before his birth, according to 
popular legend, there was a 
hurricane, the midwife ar- 
rived late, and Pineiro was 
born on the counter of his 
parents' bar. He was sent to 


New York to be taught bust* 
ness studies at Columbia Uni- 
versity and there married 
Loma Burdsall. an American 
ballet dancer. In i9sa. he 
returned home and. like 
“any young professionals, 
joined Castro's guerrilla 
army, teaming up with Raul 
Castro. He became military 
chief of Orlente province iii 
1959. Later, with Ramiro Val- 
des. he helped to organise G2. 
the new state security' system. 


line in the- early years, be was 
no Stalinist. The strategy of 
promoting guerrilla revolu- 
tion in Latin .America, which 
evolved after the missiles rri- ■ 
sis or 1962. was partially de- 
signed to free Cuba or undue 
dependence on the Soviet 
Union. Men like Guevara and 
Pineiro, and indeed Castro 
himself, believed that Khru- 
shchev had seriously let them 
down by withdrawing his 
Soviet missiles from Cuba. So 
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Ian Markham 


r I HERE Is no doubt that 

' I evangelicals, with their 

'''■ - ‘ I high view of biblical au- 

• a y thority, studying theology at 

- . '.- wr- degree level 20 years ago felt 

Y uncomfortable. The Myth 

of God Incarnate had just a|> 
peared: in it seven distin- 
4 gu Ished theologians explained 

* why people in the modern 

4 comrade, Che Guevara world would find it difficult to 

accept the traditional doctrine 

endary charm, a bon viveur. of the Incarnation, the belief 
and a brilliant raconteur that God became human in 
with a fund of endless jokes. Jesus Christ If the incarnation 
Wb ile living in Chile during was in trouble, then there was 


Through the early years or Pineiro's guerrilla operations 
evolution. Pineiro's offi- were undertaken indepen- 


the revolution, Pineiro's offi- 
cial title was deputy minister 
of the interior. After the Bay 
of Pigs fiasco in 1961. he was 
put in charge of Liberacion. a 
department within the minis- 
try'- whose task was lo help 
promote revolutionary move- 
ments throughout the Ameri- 
can empire in Latin America. 
As such, he was the organis- 
ing brain behind Guevara's 
various revolutionary - inter- 
ventions in the 1960s. and 
must share some of the blame 


dently from the Soviet Union, 
although, like Castro, he was 
a man capable of listening to. 
and befriending, both the or- 
thodox communists of Latin 
America and the radical revo- 
lutionaries to their left. 

Some writers have claimed 
that Pineiro's secret police 
came eventually to have such 
a grip over Cuban society dial 


Brothers in arms . . . Pineiro with a portrait of his friend and comrade, Che Guevara 

change in Latin America. Pin- | which eventually seized endary charm, a bon viveur. 
eiro's operations were power in 1979. After the Sandi- and a brilliant raconteur 
removed from the Ministry of nista victory. Pineiro with a fund of endless jokes. 


change in Latin America. Pin- which eventually seized 
eiro's operations were power in 1979. After the Sandi- 
removed from the Ministry of nista victory. Pineiro 
the Interior, and he had fewer returned to favour in Cuba, 
troops at his command. From Although the Cubans could 
then on. he was to run the never match the American 
“.Americas department" of the supply of weapons to fuel the 
central committee of the Cu- C-onira war In Nicaragua, Pin- 
ban Communist E*arty. He was eiro supplied a constant 


the Allende era. he met and 
married a Chilean writer. 


supply of weapons to fuel the i Marta Hamacker, a famous 
C-onira war In Nicaragua, Pin- • Marxist theoretician in her 


no way that such academic 
theologians were going to be 
sympathetic to a Bible "wi th- 


an active go-between with 
Latin America's revolu- 
tionary left, but no longer had 


ii became one of the chief I the resources to fund and or- 


props that enabled the Cuban 
regime to survive for so long. 


for the logistical disaster of notably in the difficult eco- 
the Bolivian expedition of nomic situation following the 


196 i. which united in Gueva- 
ra's capture and death. 


P INEIRO was also 
responsible for in- 
filtration into the 
Cuban exile organi- 
sations in Miami 
and was even charged with 
keeping an eye on Soviet per- 
sonnel in Cuba. According to 
one report, the Russians once 
asked for him to be arrested. 


I collapse of the Soviet Union. 
Yet. according to the Mexican 
political scientist Jorge Cas- 
taneda. "this was done with- 
out resort to indiscriminate, 
bloody repression." It was 
achieved "by the application 
or selective and mostly’ blood- 
less. though nonetheless bru- 
tal, security measures . . . 
Soviet involvement in ihis 
area was kept to a minimum". 

After the military coup in = 


ganise guerrilla war. Castro's 
chief foreign interests in the 
following decade were in 
.Angola and Ethiopia, in which 
Pineiro played no role. 

He continued, however, to 
find ways to assist insurrec- 
tionary' movements in Latin 
America independently of the 
Soviet Union and, to some ex- 
tent. of the Cuban state. In 
1977, when the Argentine ur- 
ban guerrilla movement the 
Montoneros, was politically in i 
decline (but Immensely rich 
as a result or successful kid- 
napping operations!, he per- 


stream of prudent and cau- 
tious advice, both to the San- 
dinistas in power and to other 
revolutionary' groups, which 
remained Car from power, in 
central America. 


Marxist theoretician in her out error". Evangelicals often 
own right, and a best-selling found university an unfriendly 


author. They had two 
children. 

He had a vast and influen- 
tial coterie of friends on the 
Latin American left, but was 
tight-tongued about his oper- 
ations, as befitted a secret 


Although he appears to Chile in 1973, and the death of suaded them to use their ill- 


have been a supporter, with 
Raul Castro and Che Gue- 
vara. of a radical pro-Soviet 


IS contacts with police ch 
them, and his and biog 
knowledge of their track to 1 
divisions and oil with 
weaknesses, made Barbaroji 
him a key player in the un- writing fa 
folding drama of each indivld- less iher 
ual country. After the elec- bidden a 
toral defeat of the Sandinistas are not n 
in 1990, Pineiro's fortunes own ver 
changed yet again. He lost his period in 
position as head of the Ameri- America. 

cas department of the central 

committee in March 1992 — an Richard Gott 
indication, perhaps, that the 


and difficult place to be. 

The problems facing the 
evangelical were all part of the 
much talked about gap be- 
tween "pulpit” and "pew". In 
the 1970s, all those who were 
theologically educated were 


police chief Many historians sensitive to the problems sur- 
and biographers who heat a rounding such fundamental 


track to his door were fobbed 
off with the suggestion that 


doctrines as the virgin birth or 
the resurrection Of Jesus. They 


Barbaroja would himself be all appreciated that it was diffi- 
writing his memoirs. Yet. un- cult to use the Bible as an au- 
less there is a manuscript thority in a literal way. 
hidden away somewhere, we Meanwhile, the believer in 
are not now likely to get his the “pew" very' often contin- 
own version of a crucial ued to operate without any 
period in the history of Latin awareness ofthese complex- 
America. ities. A major problem, then. 

was the extent to which those 

Richard Gott clergy could let on to an igno- 

rant laity the extent of their 

Manuel Pineiro Losada. revolu- "unbelief. 

tionary. bom March 14. 1933; Things look remarkably dif- 

died March 12 , 1898 ferent now. Today, we find the 

leading trends in British theol- 
ogy robustly conservative. 
Leading UK theologians are 

t defending a high view of bibli- 
cal authority, along with a his- 
torical virgin birth and a "lit- 
eral" resurrection of Jesus. 

The defences are often very 
sophisticated . Brilliant and 
erudite books explain why our 
post-modern condition 
requires a re-affirmation of the 
basic message of preenlight- 
enment Christian doctrine. 

An evangelical going to uni- 
versity today to study theology 
■ will find it reassuring. Evan- 
j gelicals leave with all the ffur- 
I niture of their world-view 
remaining firmly in place. 

Today's other birthdays: Pam However, we now have a new 


Salvador Allende, Fidel Castro gotten gains to help finance export of revolution was 


began to down pedal the possi- the burgeoning Sandtnista 
bilities of revolutionary movement in Nicaragua, 


finally off the Cuban agenda. 
Pineiro was a man of leg- 


Manuel Pineiro Losada. revolu- 
tionary. bom March 14. 1933; 
died March 12. 1898 
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A queen for Wagner’s gods 

L EONIE Rysanek, who j sang Sieglinde at the Bay- 1 Schaiien there In 1955 under | at San Francisco in 1956 as 
has died aged 71. was reuth Festival, newly Karl Bohm, who was to be- Senta in Der fUegende Hol- 
one of the century's reopened in 1951. She knew come the singer’s mentor, she lander, another of her favour- 
most notable sindne she had eat the role at audi- alrearfv had the nun tv of its roles, which she sene at 


Schaiien there in 1955 under 
Karl Bohm, who was to be- 
come the singer’s mentor, she 


at San Francisco in 1956 as 
Senta in Der JUegende Hol- 
lander, another of her favour- 


ost notable singing she had got the role at audi- already had the purity of ite roles, which she sang at 


actresses, able to set an audi- tion when the produce: 
ence a light with the intensity land Wagner, the com] 
and dramatic conviction of grandson, commented: “My 
her portrayals. Her voice it- Sieglinde does not smoke!" 
self was a refulgent soprano. Her performance caused a 
capable of expanding, to the sensation and she was s 
heights even when lower demand everywhere. - 
down it was occasionally Vienna State Opera, si 
intractable. the Empress, destined 

Philip Hope- Wallace, the come one of her great rt 
Guardian's former opera the famous performan 
critic, said that it seemed to Strauss's Die Frau 
get better and better the 
higher she sang. That plus 
her bearing, made her the 
ideal exponent of many of the 
heroines of Wagner and Rich- 
ard Strauss, of which she be- 
came a famed interpreter, 
such as Chrysothemis, the 
M arse hall in, Ariadne, Helena 
and Danae, culminating in 
the 1970s in a sensual, deter- 
mined Salome. 

Rysanek was heard far too 
seldom at C-ovent Garden, 
which never seemed fully to 
appreciate her gifts; for some 
reason. Georg Sold was not 
one of her advocates. How- 
ever in the 1950s, before he 
arrived in the house, I recall 
blinding portrayals of the 


She set audiences 
alight with the 
dramatic 
conviction of 
her portrayals 

title role in Strauss's Die 
Liebe der Danae. when the Ba- 
varian State Opera visited 
London in 1953, Chrysothemis , 
in Elektra in 1954 and Sieg- 
linde in 1955, in which her | 
sudden infatuation with her 
twin-brother. Siegmund, was 
expressed so wholeheartedly. 

Rysanek was then still in 
her twenties, having made an 
early start to her career in Vi- 
enna. where, as children, she 
and her sister Lotte (also a so- 
prano) sold Dowers in cafes to 
supplement their family’s 
meagre income. Taken to Fide- 
lia at the Vienna State Opera 
at the age of eight she was 
immediately stagestruck, but 
thought of becoming an ac- 
tress rather than a singer. 
After war work in a munitions 
factory, she studied at the Vi- 
enna Music Academy and 
Joined the opera company at 
Saarbrflckenu where she built 
her repertory. 

Her break came when she 


tion when the producer. Wie- sound and ethereal timbre so 
land Wagner, the composer's suited to the part In 1956, she 


Bayreuth with just as much 
success in 1959 and 1969. Her 
grandson, commented: “My was acclaimed for her perfor- New York debut followed in 
Sieglinde does not smoke!" mance in the title role in 1959 when Rudolf Bing rowed 
Her performance caused a Strauss's rarely beard Die Ae- with Callas, and Rysanek 
sensation and she was soon in gyptiches Helena in Munich, replaced her as Lady Mac- 
demand everywhere. At the Though she thought the part beth. This proved another tri- 
Vienna State Opera, she was dulL the audience was enrap- umph, and from then, for 37 
the Empress, destined to be- tured by her singing erf it years, she was a darling of the 
come one of her great rales. In Having fallen out in Vienna house. During one perfor- 


the famous performances of with Herbert von Karajan, 
Strauss's Die Frau oh ne she made her American debut 


years, she was a darling of the 
house. During one perfor- 
mance as Senta, the audience 
applauded her throughout the 
second interval, and she made 
her farewell there in 1996 as 
the old Countess in The Queen 
Of Spades — and was accorded 
a 20-minute ovation. 

As she grew older, and the 
higher reaches of her voice 


SINCE he assured Tony Blair i 
he wouldn't be baling out of 
Britain. Michael Caine, 65 
today, could pick up his bus 
pass with impunity. Chances 
are he won’t, what with the 
dosh from posh eateries such 
as Langan’s Brasserie and the 
Canteen to supplement the 
takings from 70-odd films. 
The fish-porter's son done 
good, all right, since emerg- 
ing as a superstar in the mid- 
sixties (cheers Alfie. Harry). 
And It’s been, a pleasure to 
watch the flash young cock- 
ney rebel mature into a 
weighty act Well, sometimes. 


Ayres, poet 51; Jasper Car- 
rott, comedian, 53; Billy 
Crystal, actor and comedian. 


Now he can afford to knock 51: Prof Sir Colin Dollery, 


the duff stuff on the head. 
Let's give Harry Palmer the 


physician, 67; Quincy Jones, 
bandleader. 65; Sir Gavin 


bullet; no more gnashing Laird, trade union leader. 65; 
Jaws revenges, or Michael Tessa Sanderson, javelin 
Winner nonsense ( Bullseye / thrower, 42; Anthony Smith, 


indeed) and, unlike Alfie, be a 
little picky. Get an the blower 
to Woody, Michael; your fool- 
ish, paunchy Romeo chasing 
Barbara Hershey in Hannah 


began to suffer, she rightly And Her Sisters was a Joy. Or 
gave up the younger parts — return to literature, where Ry Cooder, blues guitarist, 
she once commented to me: “I you had a couple of your fin- 51; Frank Dobson, MP, Sec- 
wouldn’t have anyone writing est moments: as Peachy in the retary of state for Health, 58; 
that 1 could be Siegmund ’s Kipling tale. The Man who Sunetra Gupta, author, 33; 
grandmother" — and carved would be King, and, yes, Deirdre Hutton, chairman. 


president, Magdalen College, 
Oxford, 60; Rita Tu- 
shmgham, actress, 56. 

Tomorrow's birthdays: David 
Bryer, director, O xfam , 54; 
Ry Cooder, blues guitarist. 



that 1 could be Siegmund - s 
grandmother" — and carved 


out a new career for herself Scrooge in The Moppet Christ- 
not only as Klytemnestra in mas Carol (did you see the 
Elektra but also as Heredias frog freeze when you fixed 
in Salome and the Hostel- him with the ol’ lizard stare?), 
nicka in Jenitfa , where again Stroll on, old son. 
her acting gifts were much to 
the fore. 

Though she made studio 

recordings of many of her is.-i 

best roles, she told me she ueOB 5J“ mdiRS 

preferred, like many singers, 

to be caught on the wing in ^ ■ 

the opera house — and her A I 

live recordings prove it. She 3CI I 

was also much admired In 
Italian opera; the only studio 

recording she liked was of ^p^EORGE Marks, who 
Italian arias, made in 1959 ^ qg has died aged 82. might 
and recently reissued — and ^pibe described as Eng- 
I was lucky enough to bear land's great forgotten goal- 
her twice as Amelia in Un keeper. While his successor 


George Mariks 


Sunetra Gupta, author, 33; 
Deirdre Hutton, chairman, 
Scottish Consumer Council, 


victim. Many of those turning 
to academic theology in our 
universities come from the 
world of A-level religious edu- 
cation. Plenty of successful RE 
teachers, trained in the 1970s, 
succeed by attracting the non- 
churched into their courses. 
Building on an imaginative 
use of compulsory RE classes, 
based on the authorised sylla- 
buses, we find students taking 
the A-Ievel simply because 
"they are interested". 

They might have a nominal 
allegiance to Christianity, but 
they will dislike the “intoler- 
ance" of the traditional 
churches and see no reason 
why the Church cannot be 
kinder to those seen as outside 


49; Michael Moore, chair- — the Muslim or gay person, 
man, NSPCC, 62; Jimmy They will be suspicious of the 


Nail, actor 45: Ben Okri, 
author, 39. 


Christian who is too commit- 
ted; they will not understand 


how such certainty is justified 

or bow such commitment can 
lead to such cruelty to those 
outside. They arrive at univer- 
sity tolerant and interested. 

These students find the cur- 
rent trends in academic theol- 
ogy very odd. For some con- 
temporari - teachers of 
theology in our distinguished 
secular universities, theology 
is a pursuit for those Inside the 
Church. Entire weeks of a “sysr 
tematic theology" course can 
be devoted to the value of a 
"trinitarian” world view, 
without any defence of the 
basic coherence or plausibility 
of the doctrine. All the ques- 
i Lions and issues that bothered 
our student on arrival become 
peripheral; for these students, 
the whole experience of aca- 
demic theology works with an 
agenda that is unrecognisable. 

In the modern world, uni- 
versity departments or theol- 
ogy and religious studies, 
funded by the taxpayer, should 
be committed to openness and 
diversity — for educational, 
social and theological reasons. 
Educationally, there needs to 
be creative conversation be- 
tween people of different atti- 
tudes and approaches, tradi- 
tionalists, liberals and 
sceptics. This would offer the 
chance of Intellectual growth. 
Theologically, it would be true 


Today the trends 
are robustly 
conservative 


to fundamental truths about 
the nature of God and God's 
creation. 

The relevant truths are as 
follows: first, however strong 
one's belief that God has 
revealed essential matters 
about the divine, no one seri- 
ously denies that he is “other" 
— beyond our comprehension 
and ineffable. In that context, 
there is no room for dogma- 
tism. Secondly, we may feel 
that there is even design on the 
part of God in this relative un- 
clarlty. Certainly, it makes for 
a sense of awe before God in 
worship and lies at the heart cf 
the mystical traditions. And It 
recognises the facts of human 
life in the world's manifold 
societies. 

There are many cultures 
which have given birth to dif- 
ferent faiths. It looks as if God 
values diversity and disagree- 
ment God seems to want a 
world where we have to work 
out with others the truth about 
God’s creation. Hu mi l it y, lis- 
tening, and learning are not 
compromises from the Chris- 
tian gospel, but activities true 
to its very heart When theolo- 
gians decide that they do not 
need others who disagree, then 
theology is in a state of sin. It is 
a denial of the creator, who has 
done everything possible to 
make such an attitude a com- 
plete impossibility. 

Ian Markham Is professor of 
theology and public life at 
Liverpool Hope University 
College 


Arsenal’s forgotten footballer 

G EORGE Marks, who I. powerful goal kick. Then, like I again the next autumn 2-1 at | Marks to Blackburn Rovers, 
has died aged 82, might many Arsenal players, be Wolverhampton. He went where his old England and 
be described as Eng- 1 joined the Royal Air Force, I back to Wembley at the end Arsenal captain, Eddie Hap- 


| ballo in maschera in Vienna, Frank Swift, who died 
i a role of a woman in extremis Munich air crash, is n 
that suited ber histrionic bered and venerated. M 
gifts. eight international aj 

To meet she confirmed the ances are little recalled, 
artistic dedication of ber Born at Fighelden 
stage appearances. Though Salisbury, Marks was 
wise to all the pitfalls and in- nally a carpenter. At fii 
trigues attendant on an oper- 1154 inches tall, he w 
atic career, she rose above giant for a goalkeeper and in 
them by honing in on the his prime weighed 12 stone 
psychological core of each lQlbs. He played amateur foot- 
character she assumed. In ball for Salisbury Corinthians 
that sense she was very until Arsenal spotted him. 
much a singer for the second and, in the last pre-war foot- 
half of the century when hall season, gave him two ap- 
beauty of tone alone was not pearances in their First Div- 
enough. ision team. When the war 

She was twice married, began, Marks displaced 
first to the baritone Rudolf George Swindin as the team's 
Gross mann. secondly to Er- first-choice goalkeeper. 


G EORGE Marks, who . powerful goal kick. Then, like again the next autumn 2-1 at 
has died aged 82, might many Arsenal players, he Wolverhampton. He went 
be described as Eng- joined the Royal Air Force, back to Wembley at the end 
land's great forgotten goal- for whose strong represents- of the season to play for the 
keeper. While his successor five team he often played. Arsenal team that won the 
Frank Swift, who died in the The irony was that, despite League South Cup final, 
Munich air crash, is remem- appearing several times in crushing Charlton Athletic 7- 
bered and venerated, Marks's England teams, he never won 1. He was also the regular 
eight international appear- a foil international cap; they goalkeeper in Arsenal’s 
ances are little recalled. were not awarded during the League South-winning side. 

Born at Fighelden near war. He appeared in all Eng- Later in the war he, like 
Salisbury, Marks was origi- land's international games in Swindin, was sent abroad. 


of the season to play for the good, bad Just become man- 
Arsenal team that won the ager. Both may have had bit- 
League South Cup final, ter-sweet feelings when, in 
crushing Charlton Athletic 7- the second match of the 1946-7 
1. He was also the regular championship. Arsenal lost 3- 


League South-winning side. 

Later in the war he, like 
Swindin, was sent abroad. 


1 to Blackburn, Marks play- 
ing solidly in goal. 

In 1948, Marks moved to 
Bristol City but. within 


nally a carpenter. At five feet the season of 1941-2. in the When the FA Cup competi- months, he had been trans- 
1114 inches tall, he was no | last of which, in Cardiff, he | tion was revived in January ferred again. This time it was 

1946, both goalkeepers were to Reading, of the Third Div- 


was Injured. Wales won the 
match 1-0 and beat England 


Centre stage- ..Rysanek in Lohengrin lebrecht collection 


nest Gausman, who became 
her manager and mento r. . 

Alan Myth 

Leonie Rysanek, soprano, bom 
November 14, 1926; died March 
7.1998 


Marks was never flamboy- 
ant. never a "character'’; he 
simply did his job. a power- 
fully built and agile figure, 
dark hair creamed neatly 
back in the fashion of the 
time, brave in the bos, domi- 
nant in the air, possessed of a 



still in Europe. Arsenal, 
drawn against West Ham 
United, decided that which- 
ever goalkeeper got back to 
London first should fill the 


ision South, where he became 
a popular and respected 
figure. 

“You could forget about 
George Marks." Reading's 


part. In the event, it was trainer once said, meaning 
Swin din . who let through half you could always rely on him. 
a dozen goals. Arsenal losing But in another sense. Marks 


Tom Whittaker, the club's 


has been unkindly forgotten. 
Had it not been for an injured 


legendary trainer and later eye, and the war, so much 
manager, said Swindin would more would surely have been 
play in the return match, just heard of him. 

as a pilot who crashed should . 

immediately be sent up in an- Brian damrllle 

other aeroplane. This time. 

Arsenal won 1-0. Swindin George Marks, footballer, born 


Marks . . . reliable 


kept his place for seasons to 
come, and Arsenal sold 


April 9, 1915; died January 31, 
1998 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS A Country Diary 


the TELEVISION review by 
Desmond Christy, which 
should have appeared on Page 
22 of the Friday Review yester- 
day. was usrnped by a repeat 
of his review of Tuesday 
night's programmes. This ap- 
peared originally on Page I9i , 
March 11, under the heading, 
Here's one we made nine 
months earlier. Human error 
was the cause. 

ON PAGE 5, March 12 , in a 
report headed. Survey finds 
convicted doctors treated Is- ! 


niently, we said; “Yet over 
those 21 years, nearly half of 
the doctors struck off were 
allowed back on the Medical 
Register". We should have 
Mid , half of those who applied 
to be reinstated were allowed 
back — which amounts to 
about a quarter of the total 
struck off 

AMONG errors in the German 
in an article about architec- 
ture under the Nazis, Pages 10 1 
and 11, G2, March 9, were the 
following; the party news- 


paper, VBlkischer Beobachter, 
was consistently misspelt; the 
umlaut was missing from Ftih- 
rerp rinzi p; German rules of 
capitalisation were eschewed, 
eg Volk and KdF-Wagen. In 
the same piece, Mitterrand 
was misspelt. 

IN OUR City coverage, Page 
21, yesterday, we incorrectly 
stated that the cigarette com- 
pany Gallaher had been spun 
off from the Hanson empire. It 
was Imperial Tobacco which 
was the former Hanson unit 


CORRECTION to a correction. 
Page 15. March 9: The original 
name of the Marriott Edgar 
monologue, recited by Stanley 
Holloway, was The Lion and 
Albert 

It is the policy of ihe Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers' Edi- 
tor, Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between 11am 
and 5pm, Monday to Friday. 
Fax : 0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
reader^guardianxo.uk 


NORTH PEMBROKESHIRE: 
In this odd spring, a visit to 
the Welsh Wildlife Centre by 
the Teifi could produce any- 
thing. However, as for as the 
birds are concerned the length 
of daylight hours is more tell- 
ing than temperature move- 
ment They’re still preparing 
for spring. One path follows 
the old Cardigan- Whitl and 
railway, with luxuriant scrub 
on both sides — brambles, 
blackthorn, willow, hazel and 
gorse in flower. This provides 
shelter for chaffinches and 


great tits, wrens and robins, 
blue tits and willow tits to 
proclaim their presence. On 
the lagoons and creeks, mal- 
lards are moving in pairs and 
the Canada geese greet each 
other with echoing cries. Fur- 
ther round, a flock of curlew 
are surprised on a field and 
wheel off with their haunting 
cry. Wigeon whistle and rus- 
tle. Moorhens splatter around. 
The reed beds are exposed to 
cold winds, but if the reeds are 
cut and formed into a fence, 
you End complete protection 


in their lee. Some ponds hold 
sharp green iris spears, but 1 
most of the colour is on land. 

A wild rose in leaf, dandelion 1 
and Lesser celandine glowing : 
in the sunshine. The catkins 
on one willow were buzzing i 
with bees and flies gathering < 
the pollen- to one sheltered i 
glade, the blackthorn was in j 
foil flower, but most are still 
thorny sticks. One hedge i 
echoed with the sound of. 
something dropped. With a 
wild scramble of wings, a 
sparrowhawk extricated itself 
and flew swiftly away along 
the track in front of us. 

AUDREY INSCH 


Death Notices 

MORROCCO. Ai Nlneweirs Hospital. Dun- 
dee on Tuesday March 10th 1996. AJtjono 
Uonocco USA OBE. dearly beloved nut- 
band ol Vera, muen loved tuber erf Leon. 
Laurie and Lba, a knrfng grandla&iar and 
dear brother o I Val Funeral service at 
Longtoraan Parish Church on Monday 
March iBIh at 1 46 pm. miement thereafter 
In Longtorgan Chtnh Yard ai 2.30 pm. 
Family flowers ony please. Put donation* In 
Ittu n desired may be mode to Cancer 
Research at me church. 

In Memoriam 

HARTLEY. Herbert, late ol Cheadlo Huime 
and CWS Manchester. 1B9B - 1976 Holder 
d the gold medal or me R.nj_i. Lite long 
socialist remembered with pride and kTTbo- 
fadh on me loom enmvtnary or nha birth. 
MAM JH 

■To place your announcement telephone 
0171 713 4567 or tax 0171 713 4128 between 
9am and 3pm Mon-Frl 
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Black Friday 
for disability 

We need a new definition 

FOR disabled people, yesterday really was 
Black Friday. After months of speculation, 
the first official advisory study on disabil- 
ity benefits hit the press. It made grim 
reading for the 6 million plus disabled 
people and raised agonising questions for 
ministers, specialists and the public en- 
gaged in the reform of the welfare state. 
The new study by the advisory board an 
disability living allowance (DLA) — the 
1992 benefit introduced in place of the old 
mobility allowance and attendance allow- 
ance for people under 65 — has concluded 
that 63 per cent of the L8 minion allow- 
ances are “in conflict with the foots”. The 
errors Include misinterpreting medical evi- 
dence, insuffi cient medical evidence, and 
administrative mistakes in what the report 
describes as “a seriously flawed” adminis- 
tration. The authors are not a group of 
political hatchet mm ready to help minis- 
ters apply the axe, but 18 distinguished 
mfdiral and policy spe cialis ts, almost half 
of whom are disabled themselves and all of 
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whom. are totally independent of govern- 
ment They could not be more familiar with 
the benefit' 

For a government which has been on the 
backfoot on welfare reform since it fool- 
ishly embraced the Tory plan to eliminate 
two separate lone-parent benefits, the advi- 
sory board's report is the first firm evi- 
dence to support its plan to reduce social 
security expenditure. Minis ters would have 
been wiser to have published .this report 
much, much earlier. Clearly some of its 
findings have been fed to Government spin 
doctors for their whispering campaign 
against disabled people in the political 
lobby- Presumably it was the public dis- 
trust which the spin doctors and lone- 
parent benefit cuts generated, ■ that pre- 
vented ministers from publishing earlier — 
and only the appearance of the advisory 
board before foe Commons select commit- 
tee on social security next week which 
forced publication now. 

Even today the situation is for from dear. 
The advisory board’s report appears to 
contradict the Social Security Department's 
internal review of DLA, which found a 
much lower level of ineligibility — 4 per 
cent of allowances being stopped and 7 per 
cent reduced. More complicated still, DSS 
researchers in a new report, also published 


this week, suggest the number of disabled 
people in Britain is 8.6 million *- about 3 
nifQlon hi gher than the last estimate a 
decade ago — and conclude that 70 per cent 
of these people are eligible for DLA, 
doubling the current £4.4 billion bill under 
present rules. DLA has already grown 
by3D0,00() since 1993 and more than doubled 
in 'cost 

Where do we go from here? DLA did have 
a , phaotic launch «nd its 
wiggle well-intentioned, appears to have 
seriously increased the error rate. The 
advisory board wants more rigorous inde- 
pendent medical checks, a higher eligibility 
threshold, and concentration on the sev- 
erely disabled. It rightly criticises the main 
test for the care component t- can the 
Hatmant cook a Tnain rripal — which should 
be replaced by a more thorough evaluation 
off nitr individual’s capabilities. But the 
board’s report coincides with a poisoned 
climate. Leaks late last year showed a 
government set on cutting DLA to raise I 
extra cash for health and education — 
"dirty money” rightly rejected by David i 
Blunkett among others. Blunkett also, 
righfiy rejected handing over foe DLA to , 
local councils — a move which would lead 
to covert cuts and unacceptable variations 
across, the country. What we need is a 


proper definition of< 

fication of the seeming contradictions ^ 
the separate reviews, and an open debate 
about the disability threshold at ^ 
W should begin- TO* musL be 
Jested is any move to rob disabled 
of rightful benefits just because ministers 
have raised insufficient tax. 

Astral revelation 

The answer is to confront it 

THERE was a great earthquake; foe sun 
became black as sackcloth, the fiill moon 
became like blood, and the stars of the sk> 
fell to the earth as the fig tree sheds its 
winter fruit when shaken by a gale; the sky 
vanished like a scroll that is rolled up, and 
every moun tain and island was removed 
from its place. The words are fr om R evela- 
tion. Whether or not they accurately de- 
scribe the end of the world, only time will 
ten. But they are not a bad description of 
what might happen if the mile-wide aster- 
oid called 1997 XF11 collides with the Earn 
30 years hence. Astronomers have already 
been forced to eat humble pi over uninten- 
tionally exaggerating how close it could 
come to the earth. But it might still be near 
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enough to give 

rf a weed crf&>miles a second would 

*aS»w , Jwfi 

thunder bat* elsewhere to earth a t 40 mdes 

^SS^eating a fre^ reiga 

And soot, as Revelation cannily said, would 

fcfdone? As always prevetofon 

is better than cure. A calcu3 ^S 1t n ^^ 
pvnlosion some distance away might deflect 
it from its course (a direct^ wouldmake 
things even worse by converttog it frgft *• 
deadly camion ball into lethal grap^J^ 
Alternatively, part of .the surfece of m® 
SterS could be melted to alter its direc- 
ttrofor it could be quarried 
thereby deflecting its course ^nd M 
humanity at the same time. One thing fe 
certain. If there ever was a real danger it 
would cost a huge amount of money to 
avert Jt might even deflect Gordon Brown 
from his current spending targets. 
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I OANNA Blythman (Pig ig- 
Unarant? Weekend, March 7) 
says “without animal manure 
... organic farming ... Is a 
complete no no”. 

One of the benefits of a veg- 
an diet is that our "human- 
ure" can go straight into the 
compost box. Re-engineering 
the nation’s sewerage system, 
whereby the effluent, both 
omnivore and vegetarian, is 
mixed with other organic resi- 
dues and properly composted, 
would provide all foe fertility 
that could be required. 
Charles Birch. 

Watchet Somerset 

G ILES Finnemore (Letters, 
March 13) should check 
his stamp collection. On the 
1967 stamp celebrating the 
journey of Gypsy Moth IV ■ 
there is a clear representation 
of its helmsman, the (then) 
very much alive Francis 
Chichester. Isn’t it time foe 
rule that no living people 
other than royals are depicted 
on stamps was quietly 
dropped — with the proviso 
that no living politician 
should ever be depicted? 
Matthew Diamond. 
Woodford Green, Essex. 

I AM writing in reference to 
I the letter concerning a com- 
mercial website (March 12). 
The address of foe official 
royal website, with over 100 
million accesses in its first 
year, Is royaLgov.uk and not 
foe address given in the letter. 
Anyone visiting the royal 
website will find quite clearly 
the opening times and prices 
of admission to all the occu- 
pied royal palaces (Bucking- 
ham Palace. Windsor Castle, 
Holyrood House). 

Dickie Arbiter. 

Royal Collection, 

London. 

LJ AVE any of your readers 
V I noticed that foe number 
of product recalls advertised 
in foe national press seems to 
be rising in direct proportion 
to the number of firms claim- 
ing to have various quality 
accreditations? 

Jenny Evans. 

Egham, Surrey. 


I T seems that In all this 
talk about about single 
mothers vs two-income 
families (Leader, March 
12 ) an important category has 
been missed out — women, in- 
cluding mothers, whose male 
partners are on the dole. 

I found the two years when 
both my partner and myself 
were unemployed the most 
poverty-stricken and humili- 
ating of my life. I was a 
mother, yes, hut no less des- 
perate for work to support my 
child than my partner was. I 
was not Included in the unem- 
ployment figures, because, as 
a woman, I was classified as 
an “adult dependent” of my 
partner^ whether Hiked it or 
not All money forthcoming 
from the state was given to 
him, I wasn't even entitled to 
reductions to those trendy 
1980s gigs where you got in ; • 
cheap if you had a UB40 — 
because I wasn't even entitled 
toaUB40. 

We must start to believe 
that a woman, whether she’s a 
mum, a wife, a prostitute, or a 
church chorister, can be just 
as unemployed, just as poor, 
and often just as desperate to 
work, as a man. Whether 
she's single, or whether she’s 


got kids, or whatever. Just 
like a »w rant 
Stella O’Shea. . 

London. 

WOUR leading article 
T makes the important point 
that what mothers — and 
fathers, and children — need 
is choice, based on accessible, 
affordable childcare and flexi- 
bility at work. 

The childcare subsidies 
which are widely predicted 
for next week's Budget are an 
excellent first step. Most 
working parents know that 
flexibility becomes more Im- 
portant, not less, as children 
grow out of full-time day-care 
and begin to move through 
the school system. 

We see many excellent ex- 
amples of family-friendly 
working; this year the winner 
of our annual Family 
Friendly Employer Award 
was a small employer, Wal- 
tham Forest Housing Action 
Trust, with runners-up Asda 
and Papworfo Hospital Other 
employers lack the informa- 
tion and support needed to I 

change their practices. We I 

hope that foe Government j 

will now to look at how they 
can help other organisations ! 


Late-breaking news from ITN 

N EWS at Ten is entertain- [ to keep viewers switched < 
ment masquerading as I to bigger illusions. 


IN men t masquerading as 
news, going down foe same 
road as any commercial pro- 
gramme with low ratings 
(And finally — foe News at 
Eleven, March 12). 

Television is an escape 
from, not an encounter with, 
the reality of life, and most of 
its programme-makers create 
an illusion of life best-suited 
to their financiers, who 
require more viewers to buy 
the advertised product, ser- 
vice or ideology. Unfortu- 
nately for ITV, more and more 
reality-hungry people are 
switching off this illusion, 
and getting an entertaining, 
relaxing life outside of TV’s 
sphere of influence. Scrap- 
ping News at Ten Is merely a 
necessary act of desperation 


to keep viewers switched on 
to bigger illusions. 

Richard W Symonds. 
Crawley, W Sussex. 

N O decision has been made 
to scrap News at Ten. 
There are a number of op- 
tions under consideration, in- 
cluding leaving the news 
where it is. ITV is reviewing 
every aspect of the schedule. 
This is public information 
which we announced at our 
presentation to advertisers in 
January. We are now in a 
multi-channel market-place. 
Competition for viewers is 
fierce and lifestyles and ex- 
pectations have altered. ITV 
cannot afford to stand stilL 
David Liddlment. 

Director of programmes, ITV. 
London. 


to malm a real-difference to 
their employees' family lives. 
Sarah Jackson. 

Sue Monk. y. 

Parents at work, London. 

"THANK you for stressing 
I that women should have 
foe “option of staying at home 
without being patronised for 
being just a mother”. Tory tax 
policy treated some woman as 
being more equal than others 
by taking money via foe tax 
allowance system from 
women, lone parents as much 
as married mothers, who opt- 
ed to stay at home, and giving 
it to women — and men — 
who went out to work. 

Any non-Orwellian fiscal 
system should place families 
on an equal footing with 
single people and allow • 
women the right to chose and 
control their lives without 
being penalised by the tax col- 
lector if they opt to stay at 
home. ur 
Denis MacSUane MP. 
London. 

G IVEN the increasingly 
wider choices open to 
women throughout their 
lives, is it appropriate to be 
still labelling certain policy 


A LAS, your description of 
ITN’s News at Ten as “one 
of Britain's most prestigious 
news programmes” is proba- 
bly sadly air too true. Only 
rarely do the others rise 
above the parade of banal, 
largely human interest 
stories served up nightly as 
News at Ten. 

John Montgomery. 

London. 

D AVID Uddiment tells us 
that News at Ten was 
! “made famous by the bongs at 
foe start and the 'And finally’ 
at the end”. 

It Is also famous for never 
starting on time. In the inter- 
ests of accuracy I propose the 
replacements should be 
known as News at Six Thirty- 
Five and News at Some Time 
after Eleven. 

Canon John Poarch. 

Bradley Stoke, S Glos. 


| areas “women’s issues"? If we 
are to produce a society in 
which future generations do 
not have their aspirations and 
choices restrained by gender 
roles, sorely it would be better 
to label these “family issues”, 
which would emphasis the 
reality that not all women 
wish to have families of their 
own, and not all men wish to 
be excluded from, or margina- 
lised in, child-rearing. 

Carol Jess. 

Glasgow. 

T HE government's plans to 

I introduce income tax 
relief on childcare costs are to 
be applauded. I am disap- 
pointed, however, that tax 
relief is only to be given to 
parents using registered 
childminders, nurseries and 
after school dobs. 

I employ a nanny /mother’s 
help for 12 hours each week to 
care for my two pre-school 
children in their own home. Is 
there an assumption only 
high-income families employ 
nannies? Our family income 
falls well below £20,000 a year. 
Families employing nannies 
in the home must be included. 
Bronwen Brown. 

Edinburgh- 


Shell shocked 

I N HIS Eco-Soundings (Socl- 
I ety, March 11), John Vidal 
suggested concern for foe en- 
viroment in foe philosophy 
department at King's College, 
London has been dampened 
by Shell's financial support 
for foe King’s Centre of Philo- 
sophical Studies. At a meet- 
ing of the department's staff - 
and students on this issue, 
nearly all who spoke ex- 
pressed disquiet about Shell's 
record on the environment 
and human rights. In a vote 
some were in favour of imme- 
diate dissociation from Shell, 
but more felt we should use 
any influence deriving from 
our connection with Shell to 
add to foe pressure on them to 
Improve their record. 

David Paplneau. 

King's College. London. 











Hauteur on the highway 

I ’M sorry to see Jeremy I cess of travel is 

Clarkson being attacked for bizarre, and so. 


Britain risks missing a chance to advance peace in the Middle East 

The fifty years war 


I Clarkson being attacked for 
his motoring programme 
(■Loutish’ Top Gear investi- 
gated, March 12). Far from 
being “faddish" and "lout- 
ish'', he Is a master of uncon- 
scious irony. 

The baroque Incantations he 
constructs with such mea- 
sured fluency, as he peers with 
disdainful hauteur at foe latest 
absurd glittering monster, 
remind us of the emptiness of 
desire and the obsessions with 
status that drive all of us. He 
insinuates the futility of travel 
without a purpose as he rakes 
along empty country roads 
leading nowhere. 

It may be better to travel 
than arrive, but even foe pro- 


Slippery slope 

T*EN years ago I joined a 
I tour of Lords during which 
I stood in foe Long Room 
(Lords: what have they got to 
hide. March 13). Two things 
impressed me. For the first 
time in 40 years, I understood 
foe signifcance of “the slope". 
And I was more than ever en- 
vious of foe members, whose 
view of foe game, from behind 
foe bowler's arm, I have al- 
ways favoured. These are the 


cess of travel is rendered 
bizarre, and so, ridiculous, as 
he tests steering, road holding 
and the rest of foe technical 
nonsense he comes out with. 
Here is a man who does not 
believe in cars and is no 
doubt paid a vast salary for 
saying so. Never let him gol 
I once imagined I wanted to 
buy a Porsche. After much 
tormented thought, I decided 
instead to pay for my daugh- 
ter’s education at university. 
It was after seeing one of Jer- 
emy’s programmes. It was al- 
most a . therapeutic experi- 
ence: he deconstructed the 
seductions of desire and ex- 
posed its absurdities. 

Dr Anthony J Gilbert 
Lancaster. 


things that matter In terms of 
exclusion. 

Mary Ticehurst 
Caerphilly. 

C ricket dubs are sumps of 
unreconstructed misog- 
yny. Women have always 
been either totty or tea-mak- 
ers. Club secretaries can bask 
In foe sunshine of foe ap- 
proaching season confident 
their own philosophy still 
reaches right to foe ton, 

Don Webb. 

London 


■ estinians near Hebron 
(Shooting sparks West Bank 
riots, March 11) highlights 
crucial problems in how Is- 
rael enforces security in the 
West Bank. Palestinians have 
had a “checkpoint” culture 
imposed on them, with over 
40 military checkpoints in foe 
West Bank, as well as 27 in 
the Gaza Strip. These do not 
include surprise checkpoints. 

Shooting of Palestinians 
has happened at these check- 
points before, whilst BT’se- 
lem, the Israeli Human Rights 
group, has reported on many 
cases of sexual harassment, 
including malting 15 Palestin- 
ian women undress in front of 
their children on the pretext 
of a search for weapons. Preg- 
nant Palestinian women have 
even been denied access to 
hospitals in Jerusalem and 
have given birth at 
checkpoints. 

To travel from Bethlehem 
to Jerusalem, queues can 
mean a wait of up to two 
hours for Palestinians. ID 
cards are demanded at gun- 
point. Four permits are 
required for a Palestinian to 
enter Jerusalem to work — an 
ID card, a magnetic ID card, a 
work permit, and an entry 
permit 

Israeli settlers are excused 
such treatment and even have 
their own road system. 

David Watkins, 

Council for the Advancement 
of Arab-British Understand- 
ing, London. 

D ID I miss the swingeing 
condemnation by our ethi- 
cal Foreign Secretary of the 
killin gs of innocent civilians 
and the gassing and stun- 
grena d i ne of children on foe 
West Bank? Or does he only 
condemn what be is allowed 
to by the State Department? 
Nigel Press, 

Hatfield. Herts. 

We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address Is 
supplied; please Ineiude a hill 
postal address. We may edit 
letters; shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. The Country 
Diary Is on page 7. 
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N O ONE will catch 
Robin Cook napping 
when he flies to the 
Middle East tomor- 
row to try to get the stalled 
Israeli-Palestinian negotia- 
tions moving again Talks in 
Cairo, Amman, Gaza, Jerusa- 
lem. Damascus and Beirut — 
all in a whirlwind three days 
— will provide opportunities 
galore to encourage foe mod- 
erates, cajole and condemn 
the recalcitrant and do Brit- 
ain's bit in a very good cause. 

But our busy foreign secre- 
tary faces a tough time: to the 

annoyance of hyper-sensitive. 


navel-gazing Arabs and Israe- 
lis the trip was twice post- 
poned because of more press- 
ing business. His only foray 

into the region was last 
month’s dash to Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait to rally support 
for foe bombing of Iraq. And 
more than any other interna- 
tional issue foe Middle East 
exposes New Labour, just like 
old Tories, to Britain's perpet- 
ual tug between its Atlantic 
and European identities. 

Watch out for foe carefully- 
staged stunts and photo-oppor- 
tunities that routinely accom- 
pany Cook's tours. But don't 
expect him to copy David 
Mellor — who as junior FO 
minister lined up foe TV cam- 
eras and humiliatingly bawled 
out an Israeli army officer in 
the Gaza Strip a decade ago as 
the Palestinian intifada was in 
Ml swing. 

Much water has flowed 
down foe Jordan since that 
spat and today Yasser Arafat 
la in charge in Gaza. In 1988 
Israel was still fighting what it 
saw as a terrorist organisation 
— though by then PLO sup- 
porters were mostly lobbing 
stones, not grenades. It had a 
formal peace with Egypt and 


an Info rmal onp with .ter tian 

But it wasn't prepared to go to 
the heart of the problem and 

disentangle Itself from foe 

Palestinians. 

Cook is right to insist that 
Binyamin “Bibi” Netanyahu 
Is legally obliged to implement 
foe Oslo self-rule accords — 
signed by his assassinated 
Labour predecessor Yitzhak 
Rabin — whether he lita»s 
them or not And his meeting 
with the Peace Now move- 
ment in Jerusalem is intended 
to make foe point thai a size- 
able number of Israelis want 
their own prime minister, cat- 
apulted into power by funda- 
mentalist suicide bombers, to 
behave differently. 

Talks with Syria's President ; 
Hafez al-Assad — past the 
great nod-nod-wink-wink ggt- 
th e-hint mural of Saladin 
carving up foe Crusaders in 
foe 12 th century — show that 
attention Is being paid to foe 
wider strategic picture. Not 
much chance of getting down 
to ethical issues there, but 
never mind. It's a tough neigh- 
bourhood. as Blbl likes to say. 

Yet Britain could do still 
more In' foe Middle East, as 
long ago as 1980 Europe lined 


up behind foe demand for Pal- 
estinian self-determination as 
the only just and practical way 
to settle foe conflict Statehood 
is implicit in Oslo but tbe 
agreement remains flawed by 
this goal not being spelled out 
Britain and Europe both sup- 
port it and the presidency of I 
foe EU — bankrolling foe. 
peace process — is the perfect 
platform For persuading Wash- ! 
lngton to follow suit But in- 
stead foe policy Is simply to : 
“complement’ 1 the United ! 
States, constrained as ever by 
Its own domestic politics from 
doing more than coddle the 
Israelis. Cook says be is talk- 
ing to Madeleine Albright 
about this. He should get on 
his hotline and keep trying. 

Arabs had great expecta- 
tions of what Labour would do 
for their cause and they have 
been disappointed: a confer- 
ence on Palestinian refugees 
at 'Warwick University does 
not quite count as a new ini- 
tiative. Tony Blair cares as 
much about Israel and Jews 
(though these are not always 
foe same thing, especially 
under Netanyahu) as Marga- 
ret Thatcher, his instinctive 
Atlanticism and personal rap- 


por t w ith Bill Clinton have 
contrived to create a climate 
where the pro-Arab lobby, in- 
side and outside government, 
feels they have lost the argu- 
ment Derek Fatchett a junior 
minister, was booed by Arab 
businessmen recently when 
he talked tough on Iraq but ! 
barely mentioned the parlous , 
state of the peace process. Of 
course perceptions matter. ! 
though foe double standards ; 
argument you hear from ' 
Rabat to Riyadh is not entirely ! 
convincing. Certainly most 
western countries are more 
tolerant of Zionists than 
Ba’athists. But Israel Is not 
Iraq, Bibi no Saddam. Sound- 
bites are not sarin. 


Y ET AN opportunity is 
being lost and there is 
a lack of feeling for the 
depth and complexity 
of a conflict Britain was in- 
strumental in shaping. If he 
needs a reminder of this Cook 
need only glance up from his 
desk at the fine bust of Ernest 
Bevin, on the job in King 
Charles Street when foe Pales- 
tine mandate collapsed under 
its own impossible contradic- 
tions and sUd Into war. 


Bevin was smeared by Zion- 
ists as an anti-semite — an 
image he obligingly lived up 

to with undiplomatic asides 

about Jews “pushing to foe 
head of foe queue” (of refu- 
gees in post-war Europe). But 
he shed an impossible burden 
for a country beginning the 
painful process of imperial 
withdrawal. And his weary 
surrender of the issue to foe 
United Nations In 1947 is the 
starting point for a fine new 
documentary starting on BBC 
tomorrow night, coinciden- 1 
tally about the time Cook will 
be landing In Egypt 

Brian Lapping and Nonna 
Percy, the award-winning 
team who produced the Death 
Of Yugoslavia, have combined 
their bofo-sldes-of the hHl In- 
terview techniques with con- 
temporary newsreels in a 
riveting series they call The 
Fifty Years War — foe title 
alone a useful counterpoint to 
the anodyne “don't mention 
the wars” celebration of Isra- 
el's jubilee this May. 

So what? It is often said that 
tbe Holy Land has too much 
history and not enough geog- 
raphy. Not true. Not enough 
people understand the clrcum- 


£5“*5 wWch Israel was 
born and the Palestinians 
wre dispossessed. Look at the 
furious debate about Israel’s 
•new historians," vilified for 
delving into long-classified ar- 

chives to introduce the con- 

cleansing into 
what used to be a heroic nar- 
rative of a war of liberation 
asamst overwhelming odds in 
which a huge number of 
Arabs miraculously fled, 

U helps to know — as the 

SSfSfT ^ wen in foe 
darkest days secret contacts ' 
continued between the sides! ! 
Ufa encouraging to see a Pal- 
^tinian broadcaster admit- 
S? k&tefoUy exaggerating 
J®** fte notorious Defr 
Yassin massacre and trigeer- 
mg a panicky exodus, ft k 

hiSS 1 ^ look ba< * to foe 
b igh hopes created by Oslo — 

to remember glumly 
tow far things have slid since 
*5 im P°rtant to 
remember that foe truth fa 
J’J-J^ssary before there can be 

reconcEUation. 06 

c ® 2 . t E? Bt - Netanyahu's 

ini? 101 ! ,^®tory is frigh te n- 
know notbfn'g IbSSHg? 


b* admonished 

toi fast week. “Our problem 
with Europe is that all of you 

past ^ tiUnk 
foe hills of Jerusalem and Sa- 
maria are like those France 

occupied in the Phflipnines 

Only foe United States under- 

SSSf H,*"* as many 
people believe, because foere 

itself.” ls Atoerica 

‘2? ** j^y Proud of 
many achievements, hi aeri. 

S52, .technology amrthe 
E? feathering eff 
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Saturday opinion 



Itwas 
Catch-1 8 



W HEN children begin 
to understand tbe 
element of chance in 
life, they often become in- 
trigued by the question of 
why they have the name 
they’ve got and what the 
other possibilities were: the 
margin by which Charlotte 
was almost Martha, the dis- 
tance by which Richard 
missed being Nigei. 

In an artistic equivalent 
of such speculation, the 
author Joseph Heller ex- 
plains in a memoir pub- 
lished this week that his 
novel Catch-22 — one of the 
few modem examples of a 
title which enters the vocab- 
ulary even of non-readers — 
was conceived and written 
as Catch- 18. Shortly before 
publication, it was discov- 
ered that the novels due to 
be released that season in- 
cluded one by Leon Uris 
called Mila 18. Heller’s pub- 
lisher added four to his 
novel’s name to avoid confu- 
sion in the book stores. 

' And so. if that sum had not 
been done, we might now be 
walking around saying to 
each other; “That’s a real 
Catcb-18 situation"! Or • 
would we? These titular 
near-misses have a poi- 
gnancy for the reader. If 
F Scott Fitzgerald had stuck 
with the inspiration which 
led him to type The High 
Bouncing Lover on one of 
his manuscripts and had not 
subsequently changed it to 
The Great Gatsby, would 
the book still have its iconic 
status? Would TS Eliot's 
The Wasteland (one of those 
titles which achieves a per- 
fect reflection of a work's at- 
mosphere and themes) have 
flourished under its earlier 
alibi ofHe Do The Police In 
Different Voices? Does the 
rite of artistic baptism make 
any difference to a work's 
chances of success? I have 
been thinking about titles a 


numerous television docu- 
mentaries about the state of 
education called School For 
Scandal. 

Open a listings magazine 
today and you will find 
many current examples of 
the nominal problem in art. 
Wag The Dog — ihe new 
Barry Levinson movie about 
presidential spin doctoring 
— is a thrilling] y cynical 
GIm unfortunately saddled 
with a title more suited to a 
cute movie starring Jim 
Carrey and a puppy. Reveal- 
ingly, the Him even begins 
with a series of captions ex- 
plaining the old saying 
about the tail sometimes 
having to wag the dog. 

You can see that the name 
of the book from which the 
movie is adapted — Ameri- 
can Hero — might have led 
audiences to expect a testos- 
terone thriller, yet Wag The 
Dog is equally unsatisfying. 
But then David Mamet, the 
screenwriter who coined it. 
has always been good at 
everything except titles. 

The clunky names of his 
stage plays — Speed-The- 
Plow, The Cryptogram — 
sorely put off potential 
customers. 


G 


Duff titles like 
Good Will Hunting 
are attached to 
appealing products 


great deal recently. This Is 
partly due to tbe experience 
of spending last weekend at 
the centenary exhibition in 
Brussels of the works of Ma- 
gritte — an artist for whom 
labelling was a large part of 
the game — and partly be- 
cause of spending hours in 
BBC rooms In the last few 
weeks arguing about the 
title for anew radio series. 
In broadcasting, titles are 
now considered so vital that 
there are commercial con- 
sultancies which specialise 
in brain-storming names. A 
similar neurosis seems to 
have spread to publishing. 
Many authors report the ex- 
perience of having the name 
they chose for their work 
rejected by the sales and 
marketing departinen Lit 
must feel like being a parent 
sent back firom. the font fora 
rethink. 

■ i H ERE are four main 

I kinds of title. The first 

I —with which most 
early authors and audiences 
were content — is the kind 
of kitchen labelling in which 
tbe contents of the work are 
simply summarised by name 
or place (Beowulf. Ham let, 
Mlddlemarch. Casabla n ca 
and so cm). The second is the 

semi-poetic s umm ary of 
theme (Sense And Sensibil- 
ity, Lore’s Labours lest, 
Fatal Attraction). 

Next is the use of a found 

phrase, whether from litera- 
ture or the vernacular (You 

Never Can Tell, Something 
Wicked This Way Comes. 
■The Full Monty. The Wide 
Sargasso Sea.) The fourth 
type —the current fashion- 
ability of which reflects 

both an age of parody and 
the feet that so many titles 
have been used up— • is the 
pun on an existing work: All 

Quiet On The Preston Front, 
Foetal Attraction, and the 


OOD Will Hunting 
(the current Matt Da- 
mon/Robin Williams 
movie) is another example 
of a naming mistake. Will 
Hunting is the name of the 
central character, but the 
producers seem to have 
feared that this was too dull 
and so added an adjective. 
Unfortunately, the one they 
have chosen means that any- 
one who hears of the movie 
first verbally will assume 
that it Is a movie about 
people seeking goodwill or, 
indeed, the final testaments 
of the dead, rather than the 
contemporary drama about 
a maths genius which it in 
feet is. 

As Good As It Gets — the 
Jack Nicholson/ James L 
Brooks movie likely to fig- 
ure heavily in the impend- 
ing Oscars — is another use- 
ful example. It has already 
largely survived one nam- 
ing no-no, which is that 
titles should not offer critics 
an easy hit. (“As Good As It 
Gets? Sadly, no.") And the 
title seems worryingly arbi- 
trary for much of the film, 
until Nicholson —undergo- 
ing treatment for obsessive- 
compulsive disorder — says 
in despair after a small im- 
provement in his condition: 
“Suppose this is as good as it 
gets". For the viewer, this 
line feels like the solving of 
a crossword clue. 

The current television 
schedules hold an example 
of a perfectly satisfying 
title. Simon Nye’s sit-com is 
about a Londoner who 
moves to the country and 
undertakes two projects: to 
become a portrait photogra- 
pher and to become the kind 
of man bis wife wants him to 
be. Nye’s title — How Do Yon 
Want Me? — neatly invokes 
both photographic posing 
and character 
transposition. 

Magritte, though, is the 
genius of what you might 
rail the working title. At the 
Royal Museum in Brussels, 
the cards Identifying the 
paintings are set very low 
and so viewers seem to be 
venerating the works as 
they stoop to identify them. 

A ny one who goes to the ex- 
hibition with a bad back 
will miss out significantly 
on the experience because 
the words are as important 
as tbe Images: whether, fam- 
oosly, in cheeky contradic- 
tion (This Is not a pipe), or 
by attaching the conven- 
tional tag “The Lovers" to 
the chilling image of two 
dust-sheeted heads necking 



Thin women 


Libby 

Brrniks 


or by offering a literal expla- 
nation of an enigmatic 
image: “Dreams Of A Soli- 
tary Walker". In titular 
terms, Magritte is as good as 
it gets. 

Yet. for all the sweat shed 

over what to put on the 
cover or poster or canvas, 
such baptismal angst may be 
unnecessary. Whoever 
talked Fitzgerald out of The 
High Bouncing Lover has 

earned the gratitude of liter- 
ary posterity. But duff titles 
like .Good Will Hunting be- 
come well-known because of 
being attached to an other- 
wise appealing product, 
while inspired titles (for ex- 
ample, Alice Thomas Ellis's 
book The Evening Of Adam) 
are not widely enough 
known because of the 
work’s small impact When 
it comes to tbe naming of 
art, tMs is the Catch-18 
situation. 



AVE you lost 
weight?" She may 
be sick, sad or 
recovering from tbe loss of her 
entire famil y in a flash flood, 
but tbe comment remains a 
compliment born of that pecu- 
liarly female camaraderie of 
bulge battling. A woman’s size 


Is there to be noted, be it the 
proudly swimsuited actress 
Lynda Bellingham displaying 
her two-stone 'height loss 
(following tbe break-up of her 
marriage), or Paul Hogan’s 
newly round wife Linda 
(“pregnancy has not been kind 
to her” commented one female 
columnist this week). 

Consider the latest advert 
for Kelloggs. “How do you help 
girls fed on a diet of this?" it 
asks, alongside a full-length 
shot of an emaciated model. 
“For years every other maga- 
zine has been portraying su- 
perwaif models like this as tbe 
ideal," huffs the text, before 
explaining why everybody 
should buy breakfast cereal 

Earlier this year, watch- 
makers Accurlst similarly saw 
fit to lump paranoia with pur- 
chasing power in their “Put 
some weight on" campaign. 
The image of a sickly wraith I 


with arms so thin that a watch 
barely held to' her bicep drew 
criticism for* its tasteless ex- 
ploitation of anorexia. 

Cynical these adverts may 
be. but let 1 v: be honest no 
woman actively wants to be 
fat The very existence of these 
market-led mutations of that 
feet says much about our in- 
cessant conflict over weight. A 
terror of fat arises not from 
what it looks like, nor from 
others’ reactions to it but be- 
cause of what it says about our 
relationship with our own 
body. 

Concerns about body image 
are by no means the sole pre- 
serve of women. But women's 
bodies remain the sole pre- 
serve of a society which appro- 
priates their image for display 
and distortion. For most men. 
a washboard stomach is par- 
ticipatory, positive and finite. 
For most women, a size 10 is 


submissive, negative and a 
never-ending struggle. 

A perfect example was the 
reaction of Daily Mall colum- 
nist Lynda Lee Potter to ac- 
tress Kate Winslet’s recent 
weight gain. Potter advised 
tbe 22-year-dd that “life fin- 
girls is more fun if they don’t 
look like all-in wrestlers ... 1 
predict shell be at a health 
term within weeks.” Potter's 
outrage, and the attendant “Ti- 
taanicni!" media frenzy, spi- 
ralled into childlike foot- 
stamping. Kate: so young, so 
beautiful, so slim for her film 
roles . . . why, she’s proved 
that she can do thin, and now 
she's not even trying! 

Hie furore over Winslet’s 
body mass also illustrates, a 
keenness to provide larger than 
life lovelies with an escape 
clausa Public identities of big 
women are tartan with rero pate.- 
Dawn French gets away with it 


Terror arises not 
from what fat 
looks like, but 
because of what it 
says about our 
relationship 
with our own body 


because she’s so jolly, Sophie 
Dahl may be a size 16, but at 
least she has beautiful eyes. 

But as our outsize role mod- 
els become specialised, we 
calmly avoid accepting that a 
supermodel (the ultimate aes- 
thetic) exists as an all-inclu- 
sive package — biologically 
unlikely balance of leg, cheek- 


Slow trains 



I T HAS been announced that 
10 directors of Great West- 
ern Holdings, and its sub- 
sidiary Great Western Trains 
(usually known as Great West- 
ern Apologises), are to gain 
between <9- 9 minio n and £3.7 
milli on rarh after the sale of 
the company to something 
called Firstbus. 

At the time of the announce- 
ment 1 was unable to congrat- 
ulate tbe directors on their 
good fortune because I was on 
a train: the 1&00 from London 
to Swansea, which originally 
had no conductor, and then 
stopped near Did cot, arriving 
in Newport 53 minutes late. 

I would have liked the 
chance to tell them that rail- 


way privatisation was lawful: 
that they are entitled within 
the law to use the system to 
their advantage; and that 
reward is the lubricating fuel 
of our healthy modern system 
of capitalism, which has 

brought many, many benefits 
to the people of this country. 

Of course, I might have just 
called them a load of avari- 
cious and incompetent bas- 
tards, and advised them to 
spend their millions on a 
ranch in Paraguay, guarded 
by guns and rottweilers, be- 
cause I might just want to kill 
them. 

The staff are also to receive 
almost £30,000 each. Some of 
them may feel they deserve 
this for executing their mas- 


ters’ instructions and learning 
off by heart their employers' 
obtuse regulations: . . super- 

savers are not valid on any 
train scheduled to leave be- 
tween 15.59 and 19.01 — see 
short list of exemptions and 
long list of further restrictions 
— whether they leave at those 
times or not . . (It is an amaz- 
ing coincidence that the trains 
for Wales are scheduled to de- 
part on the hour.) 

Unaccountably, the reports 
were a little skimpy when ex- 
plaining what benefit might 
accrue to the passenger from 
the latest deal Every possible 
improvement to this line has 
now been put back to well Into 
the next millennium, and the 
most obvious and simplest de- 
velopment of the service — 
trains from Reading to the 
new station at Heathrow — is 
apparently being kept back as 
a surprise for the millennium 
after thaL 

All this is wholly in keeping 
with everything connected 
with the privatisation of the 
railways, an exercise con- 
demned all along by every dis- 
interested party, and which is 
turning into a more obnoxious 
disaster than even the pessi- 
mists imag ined- 


Bi 


UT THIS aspect of it is 
worse than that The 
feet that trains out of 
Paddington are a more 
effective vehicle for getting 
rich quick than getting to Car- 
diff quick is a crime not only 
against the people, but against 
history. 

This country's love-hate 
relationship with its railway 
system has been going on for 
well over 150 years now. The 
original private companies 
which existed prior to 1921 
used to be known by disre- 
spectful use of their initials: 
the M&GN, the Midland and 
Great Northern, was the Mud- 
dle & Go Nowhere; the S & D. 
Somerset & Dorset, the Slow & 
Dirty. And so on. 


However, the Great Western 
Rahway was exempt from aO 
this. GWR stood for God's 
Wonderful Railway. E L Corn- 
well's History Of Railways 
(1976) says the company was 

the subject of “adulation”. 

“Tt sold itself not only to the 
travelling public, but to the 
public at large. Its staff were 
smartly dressed, apd one al- 
ways /efr they were efficient. It 
seemed almost a crime to go to 
Glorious Devon any^other way 
than by GW train, and if you 
were lucky enough to travel 
on the Cornish Riviera, the 
Torbay Express or the Cor- 
ninhman , then tha t really was 
something." 

The GWR survived the con- 
solidation of the railways Into 
four big companies after 192L 


This is a crime not 
only against the 
people, but. 
against history 


According to Cornwell, even 
after nationalisation in 1943, 

people were inclined to think 
there were “five regions of BR 
— and the Great Western Rail- 
way”. And he was writing a 
few months before the line's 
greatest breakthrough. It was 
always fast, thanks to Brunei's 
b rilliant engineering. Late in 
1976, though, the Introduction 
of the Inter-City 12S made it 
the second-fastest railway in 
the world, behind only the 
Japanese bullet train. 

By 1980 it was possible to get 
from Paddington to Newport 
in 84 minutes. The fastest 
train in 1998 takes 96 minutes. 
The norm is 105. And these 
timings are about to be 
stretched by another five or 
seven minutes in the next 
timetable because the com- 
pany is incapable of keeping 
even to this schedule. Under 


the lunacies of the system, the 
operators find it best to run 
the trains as slowly as possible 
to reduce the payment of fines 
and compensation. 

There is one great advan- 
tage of travelling slowly: it is 
safer. In the past two-and-a- 
half years. Rail magazine has 
logged eight serious incidents 
involving Great Western. 
(This does not include the two 
deaths near Newport cm Tues- 
day, which involved another 
company’s train.) Two of these 
were fetal crashes, including 
the one at Southall last 
September, in which seven 
died. 

M AYBE not an these 
were tbe fault of Great 
Western, or Its newly- 
enriched employees. You wffl 
have noticed that on the rail- 
ways these days, whatever 
goes wrong is always someone 
else’s fault. It is impossible to 
pin down responsibility for 
anything at alL 
But most of the directors of 
Great Western were the com- 
pany's managers in the later 
days of nationalisation. It Is 
impossible to look elsewhere 
for the collapse of the reputa- 
tion of a once-great company. 
Look at the broad picture, 
though, and the blame has to 
sit an one pair of shoulders. 

His reputation was fra- inde- 
cision. But on this issue be 
was single- min ded. Though 
the argument was last intellec- 
tually at every stage, he drove 
the plan through forcefully, 
conscious always of the elec- 
toral nemesis that was soon 
awaiting him. Railway privati- 
sation Is the one lasting monu- 
ment to John Major's Govern- 
ment He’s not in Paraguay, Is 
he, by any chance? 

FRIDAY 13th STOP PRESS: 
18 minutes late one way. en- 
gine trouble; 13 minutes late 
the other, ponies on the line 
near Severn Tunnel Junction. 
Honest 


kvysh 


bone, skin and hair. Women 
are practised at separating 
themselves into sections, just 
as they are at separating their 
lives into mother, lover and 
worker. From the “real 
women" fashion spreads that 
show how best to disguise 
lumpy bits onwards, there is 
nothing whole about the way 
women view their bodies. 

Women learn to watch them- 
selves. The writer John Berger 
said: “A woman ... is almost 
continually accompanied by 
her own image of herself... 
She has to survey everything 
she is and everything she does 
because how she appears to 
others, and ul tima tely how she 
appears to men. is of crucial 
importance for what is nor- 
mally thought of as the suc- 
cess of her life.” 

CH goes some way 
to explaining why- 
knowledge needn’t be 
power. That the average Brit- 
ish female is size 16, that men 
don't enjoy sex with skinny 
girls, is slim comfort. We are 
educated in seif-acceptance, 
reconstructed to the point 
where it is practically unsis- 
teriy to admit to dieting: So 
why have eating disorders 
reached epidemic levels? Why 
is disordered eating — skip- 
ping lunch, serial weighing, 
encyclopaedic knowledge of 
calorie content — part of so 
many women’s experience? 

There is no thing so tempt- 
ing to dismiss as an eating dis- 
order — extreme vanity, ado- 
lescent affectation. a 
disenfranchising foray Into 
the darker recesses of 
womanly madness. But an eat- 
ing disorder is a desperate so- 
lution to a universal condi- 
tion. Of course there are 
environmental and psycholog- 
ical factors which predispose 
an individual to the extrem- 
ities of anorexia or bulimia 
nervosa. But the quest for con- 
trol, over every ounce or just 
one tablespoonful. brings an . 
eating disorder an to the con-' 
tinuum of disordered rating 
A woman’s relationship 
with her body is rooted in con- 
trol. Tampax to prevent open 
bleeding, contraception to pre- 
vent pregnancy, plenty of sex 
to avoid accusations of frigid- 
ity, HRT to halt ageing. Diets 
so not to get fat As our options 
widen, that need for control 
tightens. The demands of capi- 
talism. a perverse social aes- 
thetic, the adoption of a male 
view of the female form may 
explain the existence of unre- 
alistic weight expectations, 
but cannot explain why we 
adopt them as our own. 

Those factors do not make 
us starve, but present starva- 
tion as offering an accessible 
and worthwhile outcome. 
With Increased options come 
increased opportunities to fail. 
Women have proved them- 
selves ubiquitously successful 
in abusing their eating habits. 

Disordered eating may take 
up five minutes of your day or 
five years of your life. But 
even tough girls skip pudding. 
Fat is still a feminist issue. 
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Reputations 


Karel Van 
Mierttakesa 
hard line 


on mergers. 
JULIE WOLF 


in 

asks why the 

competition 

enforcer 

is such a 

formidable 

foe to big 

business 
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Without 
dogma* . , 
Karel Van 
MIert can 
appear to 

be 

Influenced 

by how 

company 

chiefs 

handle the 

Brussels 

machine 
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Go ahead, make Karel’s day 


r ARBL Van Miert 
was throwing 
footballs at repor- 
ters last week. 
The European 
sioner for 
competition wasn't drawing 
attention to the vexed issue of 
World Cup tickets. He wanted 
the assembled hacks to sign 
the footballs as a fere well to 
his long-serving spokesman, 
Willy Helm, who was off to a 
job In Washington. 

Hie scene was vintage Van 
Miert. -Charming, down-to- 
earth boss and celebrity at the 
.same time, Europe’s antimo- 
nopoly chief made an almost 
embarrassingly heartfelt trib- 
ute to a person in a job that 
some commissioners view 
with disdain. 

Several days later, press at- 
tention was back on Mr Van 
Miert, this time because two 
publishers — Reed Elsevier 
and Wolters Kluwer — 
scrapped their merger plans, 
citing tough demands by reg- 
ulators. Although the com- 
missioner's new spokesman 
said the problems amid have 
been addressed, the lesson 
was femiliar. Companies 
governments Ignore the EXTs 
anti-monopoly authority at 
their peril 

In the past five years, Mr 
Van Miert has pushed tele- 


coms liberalisation on reluc- 
tant Continental govern- 
ments, blocked state aid in 
sensitive sectors such as steel 
and cars and risked a trans- 
atlantic trade war to get 
changes in US aerospace 
giant Boeing's takeover of 
McDonnell Douglas. 

This year, the commis- 
sioner is taking on powerful 
sports bodies, such as the or- 
ganisers of Formula One rac- 
ing and international football, 
over their business practices. 
He’s also engaged in difficult 
negotiations with airlines, in- 
cluding British Airways, over 
the terms of transatlantic alli- 
ances and with the French 
government over the future of 
ailing hank; Credit Lyonnais. 

In January he imposed a re- 
cord fine on Volkswagen for 
preventing . cross-border car 
purchases by consumers, 
though the company still de- 
nies It broke EU law. Even 
more sensitive is a review of 
a Bonn-supported planned 
digital television venture In- 
volving Kirch Group. Bertels- 
mann and Deutsche Telekom. 

The 56-year-old Flemish 
Socialist isn't your average 
free-marketeer, however. He 
criticised Renault when it 
closed a Belgian plant with- 
out telling the workers in ad- 
vance. Ge avoids political 




KnrtrayiterfisfprKareiVan Miertinclude the 
proposed alliance between British Airways 
and American Airlines. He is crossing swords 
with the organisers of Fomtula One racing and 
with Deutsche Telekom over its digital TV 
venture with Kirch and Bertelsmann 



dogma, preferring to see him- 
self as an enforcer of Euro- 
pean law. 

That’s not to say the com- 
missioner doesn't have firmly 
held beliefe. The childhood 
memory of German soldiers 
storming his parents’ farm- 
house in Flanders helped to 
make him an ardent sup- 
porter of European Integra- 
tion. He also sees state subsi- 
dies to industry and 
government meddling in 
businesses as inefficient and 
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AND 

LUCINDA 


Tickets for preview 
screenings 



Based on Peter Carey’s hugely 

successful Booker-prfae winning 
novel and directed by GiDian 
Armstro n g (My BrilBant Career), 
Oscar and Lucinda is a spectacular 
chronicle of a rapidly changing 
Victorian Australia. Ralph Fiennes 
stars as Oscar, a brave but 
vulnerable man of God with a 
penchant for gambling, who finds 
an urtGkefy soulmate in Lucinda, a 
wealthy heiress who strives, 
against the odds, to five Hfe by her 



own rules. We have organised 
special preview screenings of 
Oscar and Lucinda with Twentieth 
Century Fox at cinemas across the 
country, at 11am on Sunday 
March 29. To claim a pair of 
complimentary tickets, simply cafl 
the hotline number of the cinema 
(fisted below) where you would Ike 
to see the film. 
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ultimately bad for the 
consumer. 

This view has hardened 
over Mr Van Mierfs nine 
years at the commission, 
handling first transport and 
then competition. His deci- 
sion to allow big state aid 
packages to Air France and 
Iberia while transport com- 
missioner led to clashes with 
the then competition commis- 
sioner, Sir Leon Brittan. 

But some outsiders now see 
these as the quid pro quo for 
wirfine liberalisation that Mr. 
Van Miert was also pursuing. 

Nonetheless, when he took 
over from Sir Leon in 1993. 
few predicted the zeal with 
which Mr Van Miert would 
use the considerable regula- 


tory powers. He had dis- 
agreed with Sir Leon's deci- 
sion to block a merger be- 
tween De Havilland and a 
Franco-Italian consortium. 
This led to fears that he 
would put European indus- 
trial policy ahead of competi- 
tion law. 

Some people still accuse 
him of that There were m lit- 
terings in the US that Mr Van 
Miert was really trying to 
protect Airbus when be 
threatened to rule the Boeing- 
McDonnell link-up illegal un- 
less Boeing dropped exclusive 
supply deals with airlines. 
Hie commissioner strongly 
denied this, arguing that the 
merger risked limiting choice 
of planes for carriers. 


Such charges are likely to 
reappear if Mr Van Miert 
goes ahead with his pledge to 
revoke an anti-monopoly ex- 
emption for United Interna- 
tional Pictures, a joint film 
distribution venture involv- 
ing three big Hollywood stud- 
ies. The US industry is sure to 
see such a move as a bid to 
allay concerns in Europe 
about American cultural 
dominance. Again, though. 
Mr Van Miert's team will ar- 
gue there are solid competi- 
tion grounds for the decision. 

A criticism heard more 
often these days is that the 
commissioner seems to have 
something against big compa- 
nies. Mr Van Miert's detrac- 
tors cite his immediate insis- 


tence that the commission 
review the alliance between 
BA and American Airlines, 
while other transatlantic 
link-ups had attracted less at- 
tention from Brussels. 

EU officials say it's natural 
for Brussels to look more 
closely at larger deals, be- 
cause these pose the greatest 
threat to competition. Per- 
haps more on target are com- 
plaints that Mr Van Miert 
seems influenced by the way 
that companies handle the 
commission. 

For example, press reports 
that BA had accused Brussels 
of sloppy analyses and foot- 
dragging provoked an angry 
response from the commis- 
sioner. And signs that Boeing 
and McDonnell weren’t tak- 
ing the EU review seriously 
prompted the commissioner 
to voice his objections during 
a trip to the US. Given Ameri- 
can regulators say little until 
they have made a ddecision, 
Mr Van Miert’s comments 
raised concerns in the US that 
he was prejudging the case. 


A - 

M m bah 
the 


mes. 


T THE very least. 
Mr Van Miert’s 
habit of offering 
the press titbits 
on pending cases 
upset compa- 


But it may be Mr Van 
Miert’s style suits some 
people better than others. No 
great orator, he can appear 
down to earth, earnest and 
self-deprecatory at times and 
strong-willed and thin- 


skinned at others. A former 
chairman of the Flemish 
Socialist Party, he. combines 
political skills learned in the 
Belgian deal-making world 
with the sharp min d of an ac- 
ademic turned bureaucrat 

According to those who 
have watched him negotiate. 
Mr Van Miert tends to start 
off with a firm view of EU law 
and what it means in each in- 
dividual case. After initial 
discussions, however, he is 
willing to get down to bar- 
gaining to find a solution. The 
feet that this can be done in 
four or five EU languages 
does him no harm. And Com- 
mission officials praise his 
mastery of complex cases. 

There's no doubt that he 
gets results, and this is ac- 
knowledged by regulators in 
member states. Even those in 
Germany who have pressed 
for an independent European 
cartel office are careful not to 
criticise the commissioner, 
saying only that the process 
is open to political Influence 
because decisions have to be 
voted on by the foil 20-mem- 
ber commission. 

The ultimate test of Mr Van 
Miert's aggressive policies 
will be who replaces him 
when the current commis- 
sion's term runs out at the 
end of 1999. Mr Van Miert has 
said he wants to leave then, 
perhaps returning to aca- 
demic life. If governments are 
really fed up, they may go for 
a softer-spoken figure. But 
there’s no guarantee that they 
won't be in for a surprise. 


Cradle of the bankers’ caveat 


Euro Eye 


Europe’s banks are 
at a crossroads. But 
whichever way they 
go, customers 
must beware the 
Maastricht effect, 
says MARK MILNER 


I T IS a pleasant place. 
Maastricht. Even In a 
sharp March wind it 
has a comfortable, well- 
fed air. Barges nudge their 
way up the river Maas, and 
morning rush-hour owes 
more to bikes than com- 
muters' cars. 

Pleasure steamers 
moored along the river 
bank., a raft of cafes in the 
city's neat squares, give 
notice of summer days to 
come. Only remnants of for- 
tification serve as a 
reminder of Maastricht’s 
sometimes turbulent past. 
The city, however, has just 
enough manufacturing In- 
dustry to stop it slipping 
Into the merely twee. 

Odd. then, that it shonld 
be so closely associate A 
with Europe in a hair shirt 
Yet it was in the Dutch 
town, dose to the German 
and Belgian borders, that 
Europe’s political leaders 
signed up for the single cur- 
rency. With their treaty 
came the cuts in spending 
that have hit Europe from 
Helsinki to Rome and from 
Bonn to Dublin. 

Scarcely had the ink 
dried than critics were 


characterising the Maas- 
tricht treaty as the charter 
for a bankers' Europe. 

Some bankers might dis- 
agree. The single currency 
is forcing changes on their 
industry, pushing it 
towards consolidation. 

The European Banking 
Federation reckons mone- 
tary union will cost the in- 
dustry between a billion 
and 10 billion ecus 
(£5.2 billion and 

£6.5 billion). Banks may 
offset some costs by ensur- 
ing that their systems are 
mlUennium-compUanL but 
the price Is still steep 
enough — especially If ac- 
companied by a loss of busi- 
ness without the compensa- 
tion of new products, so 
customers should beware. 

The cost of getting ready 
for the euro is only one of 
the factors pushing 
Europe's banks into each 
other’s arms. The single 
currency will change how 
the industry, nationally 
and regionally based, de- 
fines its “home** market. 
Deutsche and Dresdner are 
“German” banks, BNP and 
Credit Lyonnais are 
French, and ABN AMRO 



Monetary union's well-fed Dutch birthplace 


and ING are Dutch, oven 
though all have extensive 
operations outside their 
country of origin. 

So far, consolidation has 
largely followed national 
or regional boundaries. 
Bavaria’s Hypo and Vcr- 
eins and West bank have 
merged, Italian consolida- 
tion seems to bo shaping up 
domestically; even the 
merger of Union Bank of 
Switzerland and Swiss 
Bank Corporation could be 
seen as home grown. 

As national consolidation 
progresses, it will acquire a 
cross-border dimension — 
of which Benelux has al- 
ready seen the beginnings. 


In a Europe seen to have 

too many bank branches al- 
ready, expansion can he 
achieved only by buying ex- 
isting networks or exploit, 
ing telephone-based 

tho'r IS” 1 -i? 1 * Conv toced 
the race will g0 either to 

^°».i trone ' or lo those 
nimble enough to exploit 
unseen niches. 

But couM banks get too 
h?nL M “ y * tQ - P 

t0 all 

Inings to all customers 
wooing the small save? ^ 

J5 [SjL/ M t f le big corporate? 
grafting investment bank- 
ing on to their traditional 
branch-oriented business' 
They could get bigger yetas 
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Eating mergers 
for breakfast 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 


* which would have taken a key 
UK pharmaceutical group 
overseas. This triggered the 
subsequent Glaxo interest 
In an era of greater compet- 
itive alertness by the authori- 
ties. almost no takeover an- 
nouncement can any longer 
be seen as routine, nor can 
commercial alliances. Bob 
Ayling of British Airways 
and Robert Crandall of Amer- 
ican Airlines would be among 
the first to testily to this. 


T HE AGE of the mega- 
merger, heralded on Oc- 
tober 13 last year when 
£60 billion of deals affecting 
British companies were engi- 
neered in one day, is being 
given a nasty fright by compe- 
tition regulators on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

In Europe, Karel Van Miert 
fReputations, page 34} has es- 
tablished himself as a forceful 
and potentially combative 
regulator, as the breakdown 
of the publishing merger be- 
tween Reed Elsevier and 
Writers Kluwer has shown. 
Meanwhile in the United 
States, his opposite number. 
Joel Klein, anti-trust chief at 
the Department of Justice, is 
taking an equally intrusive 
approach to mergers. 

The tough American ap- 
proach should not come as a 
great surprise. After all. it is 
more than a century since the 
landmark Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. the legislation 
aimed at stamping out mo- 
nopoly power, became law. 
That was until the laissez- 
faire years of Reagan-rule. 
when the long-r unnin g anti- 
trust action against IBM was 
smothered and such activity 
was seen as not reflecting a 
pro-business stance. 

Of course, being pro-busi- 
ness and also against anti- 
competitive practices are not 
mutually exclusive. That is 
what current practice on both 
sides of the Atlantic appears 
to be about Rather than 
blankly refusing to approve 
mergers or taking on a global 
player like Microsoft, the 
goal is to examine the deal 
clinically, probe the overlaps 
and anti-competltlve areas 
and cut them out. 

This was precisely the way 
in which US and British au- 
thorities dealt with the 
GrandMet-Guinness combina- 
tion. The merged company. 
Diageo, was required to di- 
vest the gin brand Bombay 
Sapphire and. more Impor- 
tant Dewar’s, the biggest-sell- 
ing whisky brand in the US. 

This new approach is creat- 
ing waves an both sides of the 
Atlantic. Earlier this week, it 
was disclosed that Mr Klein 
has serious reservations 
about the proposed merger 
between America’s second- 
largest long-distance telecoms 
carrier, MCI, and WorldCom. 

It will be remembered that 
this deal was Invented just as 
the earlier proposed MCI-BT 
combination had passed 
through most of the regula- 
tory loops. If it were to be 
seen as uneconomic now be- 
cause of the requirement for 
competitive adjustment, then 
BT could be short-changed by 
$7 billion (£13 billion). 

This more interventionist 
approach, which may be emu- 
lated by Britain’s Office of 
Fair Trading and Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission, 
has the capacity to change the 
way in which stock markets 
view merger announcements. 

The normal reaction, as 
seen with Glaxo Wellcome- 
SmtthKline Beecham, is for 
share prices to soar on public 
disclosure of a deal, with regu- 
latory requirements seen as 
the least of the problems. In 
fact, in the case of SmithKUne 
Beecham. Downing Street was 
concerned on public interest 
grounds about the earlier pos- 
sibility of a merger with 
American Home Products, 


check on the 

vy installation of emergency power cables 
into Auckland. New Zealand's biggest citv 
where the lights have been off for three 
weeks, writes Charlotte Denny. 

Four 20- year -old power cables failed, 
closing the central business district. 


The government has announced an in- 
quiry. but residents and businesses are al- 
ready demanding the resignation of the 
board of tbe privatised supply firm, Mer- 
cury, warned wben it was a public corpo- 
ration that the cables needed replacing. 

Mercury’ had to fly in engineers from 


Australia to fix the cables because it had 
laid offits own specialists in cost-cuts. 

Emergency generators, including a ship 
moored in Auckland harbour, have kept 
essential services running, but 
businesses, which have lost milli ons in 
sales, are planning to sue. 


Yesterday, as firms shot up shop after 
the first week of almost uninterrupted 
supply, Michael Barnett, head of the Auck- 
land Chambers of Commerce, predicted 
that the long-term blow to confidence 
would be serious. 

PHOTOGRAPH: ROSS LAND 


Brown to keep a tight rein 


Mark Atkinson and 

Charlotte Denny 


G ORDON Brown is 
set to maintain a 
tight grip on pub- 
lic spending in 
next week’s Bud- 
get. with only minim al extra 
cash for priority areas, de- 
spite unveiling a sharp im- 
provement in the public fi- 
nances. 

The Chancellor is expected 
to reduce his public borrow- 
ing forecast for the current fi- 
nancial year to around half 
the current level of 
£9.5 billion, fuelling accusa- 
tions that he is sitting on a 
pre-election war chest 
But apart from giving an 
additional few hundred mil- 
lion pounds to health and edu- 
cation to tide them over until 
completion of the Govern- 
ment's comprehensive spend- 


ing review in the summer, he 
will stress that the downward 
revision should not be seen as 
an excuse for loosening the 
Treasury's purse strings. 

The improvement In the 
public finances this year is 
largely due to one-off factors, 
such as lower-than-expected 
borrowing by local authori- 
ties and public corporations, 
and Mr Brown is determined 
not to be diverted from imple- 
menting his tough five-year 
deficit reduction plan, de- 
signed to put the public fi- 
nances on a sustainable long- 
term footing. 

His forecasts for public bor- 
rowing in future years will 
remain more or less un- 
changed from November’s 
pre-Budget report, which pre- 
dicted a small surplus by the 
turn of the century. 

Although substantial extra 
cash is likely to be found in 
the summer for education and 


On the up . 
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health, by switching money | 
from other programmes, over- 
all expenditure controls will 
remain stringent because of 
the need to reduce tbe , 
national debt, which eats up 
more than £24 billion a year 
in interest payments. 

The Chancellor will shade 
down his GDP forecast for 


this year from a range of 235- 
2.75 per cent to 2-2J5 per cent 
The range reflects uncer- 
tainty about the impact of the 
Asian financial crisis on UK 
exports and business confi- 
dence, as well as the improve- 
ment in the economy's perfor- 
mance that may result from 
the welfare to work pro- 


gramme. Mr Brown is also 
still concerned about the dan- 
gers of an explosion in pay, i 
which could force the Rank of 
England to increase interest 
rates again to restrain infla- 
tion. Higher interest rates 
would slow economic growth. 

Mr Brown is expected to 
shade down his forecast for 
inflation this year from 3 per 
cent to about 2/75 per cent 
again reflec t jpg the deflation- 
ary Impact of Asia. 

But the crisis will not pre- 
vent a slight downward revi- 
sion to the current account 
deficit for this year, which 
was predjctegJn November at 
£7.25 billion. ~ 

This reflect an improved 
starting position last year 
when, despite the pound's 
strength, therp. was a bigger- 
than-expected. trade and in- 
vestments surplus of £45 bil- 
lion — the first for 12 years, 
according to the Office for 


National Statistics. Yester- 
day’s growth figures showed 
the economy expanded by 
0.6 per cent in the last quarter 
of 1997. 0.2 percentage points 
above government statisti- 
cians* first estimate. Tbe revi- 
sion brings annual growth up 
to 2.9 per cent 

City analysts said yester- 
day that the new evidence 
could swing wavering mem- 
bers of the Bank’s monetary 
policy committee into the 
camp of the hawks who 
favour another rise in rates. 

“Pressure on the doves to 
grow some talons has in- 
creased.” said Michael Dicks, 
UK economist at Lehman 
Brothers. 

The GDP and balance of 
payments data sent sterling 
soaring to a 10- year high 
against a basket of major cur- 
rencies. The- pound dosed at 
DM3.0300 against the German 
currency. 


£200m deal to buy off Tesco embrace of union 

Barings bondholders opens way to ‘ new era’ 


Dan Atkinson 


A NEAR-£200 million 
package to buy off hold- 
ers of bonds issued by 
the collapsed Barings mer- 
chant bank was unveiled yes- 
terday. The cash on offer in- 
cludes substantial con- 
tributions from Dutch group 
ING, the new owner of Bar- 
ings, and accountants 
Coopers & Lybrand. the for- 
mer Barings auditors. 

It is hoped the deal will end 
a barrage of litigation from 
the 1. 000-odd bondholders, 
who faced losing their invest- 
ments in the wake of Barings' 
1995 collapse after suffering 
losses approaching £1 billion 
at the. hands of rogue trader 
Nick Leeson. 

Some bondholders will get 
all their money back, some as 
little as 23.8 per cent The 
offer could mean fortunes for 
speculators who picked up 
Barings bonds at a fraction of 
their face value. 

Both bondholders and the 
courts will have to approve 
the package, which was put 
together by an informal refer- 
ee body, the City Disputes 
Panel chaired by a former 
Law Lord. Baron Temple man. 
However, it gives nothing 


to holders of Barings’ prefer- 
ence shares, who may be 
tempted to object on grounds 
tha t it treats them unfairly. 
All Barings' ordinary voting 
shares were held by the Bar- 
ings Foundation. 

Two sets of legal actions 
had been planned. Bondhold- 
ers had been getting ready to 
sue the defunct Barings com- 
panies plus advisers to the 
bond issues, including Hoare 
Govett, BZW and Cazenove, 
while Liquidators Ernst & 
Young had been looking to i 
sue Coopers & Lybrand. j 
auditors for Barings in Lon- I 
don. and the international 
arm of accountants Deloitte. 
auditor in Singapore. 

The deal should end litiga- 
tion and pay different 
amounts to the different 
classes of bondholders. Hold- 
ers of 1994 floating-rate notes 
will receive full payment of 
both the principle and inter- 
est minus a small deduction 
for expenses. 

Holders of 1986 bonds will 
receive roughly 59 per cent of 
the principle, while holders of 
the 1994 “perpetual” notes 
will receive approximately 
23.8 per cent 

Since the collapse, the per- 
petual notes have traded at 
less than 10 per cent of their 


value, so the deal would give 
a handsome return, 

Ernst said there could bean 
additional £3 million avail- 
able to holders of the 1986 
bonds and the perpetual 
notes, depending on a settle- 
ment to be reached with tbe 
tax authorities In Singapore. 
It was here that Leeson 
launched his reckless gam- 
bles on derivatives markets. 
The 1994 floating-rate note 
holders are to get all their 
money back — $150 million < 
(£90.5 million) — because the | 
notes were the liability of a 
solvent Barings subsidiary. 
A further £27 million is avail- 
able from assets realised by 
the liquidators, leaving 
£57 million to be found to pay 
the £58.5 million owed to 1986 
holders and £25.5 million to 
the perpetual-note holders. 

That outstanding money 
has been made up of contribu- 
tions from ING, Coopers and 
Deloitte. Coopers last night 
declined to quantify its con- 
tribution, although it Is 
understood to have been 
substantial. 

It is believed ING contrib- 
uted because it would be good 
for the Barings name and 
would reduce ING's exposure 
to ongoing administrative 
costs for the liquidation. 


Sennas Milne 
Labour Editor 


here 


A PARTNERSHIP agree- 
ment between super- 
market group Tesco 
and shopworkers' union 
Usdaw aimed at creating a 
“new era" of employee con- 
sultation and involvement 
was yesterday hailed by the 
Government as a milestone 
in Its drive for greater co- 
operation in the workplace. 

The deal, which will 
replace traditional union 
bargaining with a hierar- 
chy of interlocking staff 
forums, covers all 150,000 
employees at Tesco, the 
country’s leading super- 
market chain and the larg- 
est private employer of 
unionised labour. 

The new arrangements, 
which were unveiled yes- 
terday to Tesco staff and 
shop stewards, were seized 
on by TUC general secre- 
tary John Monks as “nail- 
ing the myths” about trade 
unionism and signalling to 
employers that they have 
nothing to fear from the 
planned legal right to 
union recognition. 

Ian McCartney, the trade 
and industry minister ne- 


Recent partnership 
agreements — trading 
flexibility for job 

security 

Blue Circle: 3-year! heal in 1997 
United Distillers-, extended to 
i 1099 

Rover 3-year deal in 1997 
Hyder Walsh Water 
and SwaJec 

Legal and General: signed 
1997 

gotiatlng his way through 
CBI and TUC demands over 
how that right should be 
implemented, said he was 
delighted with the Tesco- 
TJsdaw d eal, which showed 
that partnership was “at 
the heart of a successful 
and competitive business”. 

The goal of European- 
style “social partnership" 
is at the heart of TUC strat- 
egy, but most private-sector 
partnership agreements 
have effectively boiled 
down to trading flexibility 
for job security-. 

Tbe Usdaw deal with 
Tesco — an expanding busi- 
ness where redundancy is 
not an issue — Is different. 


For the company, Tesco’s 
retail human resources di- 
rector, Catherine Glick- 
man. says it is about replac- 
ing adversarial and 
inflexible structures with 
better “two-way communi- 
cation’’ to manage change. 

The advantage for Usdaw, 
its general secretary Bill 
Connor believes, is that the 
union will be “at the centre 
of the business, rather than 
on the sidelines raising 
grievances”. Usdaw will 
also get company co-opera- 
tion with recruitment 

Formalised bargaining 
will be replaced with a sys- 
tem of consultative staff 
forums, elected by all em- 
ployees, at the 588 Tesco 
stores, which will send 
union representatives to 
three regional forums. 

They will elect a national 
negotiating forum, but the 
three 30-strong regional 
forums will have the final 
say on the company’s 
annual pay offer. 

The ‘agreement is likely 
to come under fire from 
some Usdaw activists, who 
have in the past criticised 
the relationship between 
the union leadership and 
Tesco management as ex- 
cessively cosy. 


Green alert 


T UESDAY is Chancellor 
Gordon Brown's last 
chance to prove Labour's 
green credentials to the envi- 
ronmentalists. 

There is no doubting the de- 
sire of ministers such as John 
Prescott and Michael 
Meacber for measures to cut 
pollution and Improve 
resource use. If there is a 
problem, it lies with the Trea- 
sury, which has a long record 
of ignoring or blocking green 
measures — with the excep- 
tion of the landfill tax. intro- 
duced by Kenneth Clarke. 

The Chancellor has had two 
chances to prove that be 
could capitalise on Mr 
Clarke's breakthrough — his 
first Budget last July and the 
November statement. But he 
flunked them both. 

One excuse for the lack of 
action has been the Immin ent 
White Paper on Transport It 
is fair enough, too, to wait for 
such consultation before in- 
troducing dramatic measures 
like raising money from pri- 
vate motorists and spending 
it on public transport 
But that does not explain 
why Mr Brown failed to intro- 
duce some simple changes, 
such as ending the lunatic 
company car-tax regime. 

Nor has there been any jus- 
tification for failing to cut 
VAT on energy-saving mate- 
rials at the same time as cut- 
ting VAT on fuel. 

It remains a mystery, too. 
why the landfill tax has not 
been increased and extended, 
and why there has been no 
encouragement for environ- 
mental technologies. But per- 
haps Mr Brown will surprise 
us all on Tuesday. 


Barings winners 

O NE OF the favourite 
phrases mouthed by 
central bankers when 
describing why bankrupt fi- 
nancial institutions and even 
countries sbould not be 
balled-out is “moral hazard". 

If any one Institution or 
country la rescued then there 
is increased risk that others 
will behave foolishly, in the 
safe knowledge that there will 
always be a lender of the last 
resort to sort things out That 
has been very much the case 
in the Korean banking system 
during the recent crisis. 

When Barings collapsed in 
1995 after running up losses of 
£860 million in derivatives- 
trading in Singapore, the 
Bank of England refused to 
step In, and called in the liq- 
uidators. But In keeping with 
the times, the company was 
immediately sold for £1, bail- 
ing out almost everyone in- 
volved except those with the 
‘risk' capital — classified as 
tbe shareholders and bond- 
holders — who were punished 
for such a risky investment 
At one stage some bonds 
were trading for less than a 
pound each. But no longer, it 
would seem: Ernst & Young, 
the liquidators, have now 
found £190 million to pay off 
the bondholders. How long 
before the Baring family and 
other shareholders demand 
their cut? After all. In the new 
world of global finance, no- 
body loses. 


GUS buys US direct marketing ThOmSOIl tO laUIICh £1 .3fc>n float 

business for £520 million 


Roger Gow e 

G REAT Universal Stores, 
which is in the middle of 
a £1.6 billion takeover battle 
with Argos, agreed yesterday 
to pay £530 million for a US 
direct marketing business, 
MetromaiL The deal is the 
mall order giant’s third large 
acquisition in the US since 
Lord Wolfton of Sunningdale 
took over as chairman from 

his cousin two years ago. 

Tbe spending spree will 
plunge the group into debt 
after years of sitting on a ; 
huge caqh mountain. But GUS 
said yesterday it would be 
very comfortable with the 
level of debt- Metromail 
reported a loss last year of 


nearly $3 million (£1.8 mil- 
lion) because of one-off 
charges of $37 million to 
cover acquisition costs and 
bad debts. In 1996 there was a 
profit of $265 million. 

The acquisition completes a 
marriage that was frustrated 
by GUS’s acquisition of DMT. 
The two US companies had 
been talking about a possible 
merger before GUS stepped 
in, and negotiations were 
revived once DMT had been 
absorbed into the British mall 
■ order group. 

Metromail’s business is 
complementary to that of 
DMT, GDS's second US pur- 
chase, which was acquired 
last April Both companies 
specialise in database tech- 
nology and marketing. 


H OLIDAY giant Thom- 
son will next week spell 
out details of a planned 
£L3 billion Dotation on the 
London Stock Exchange. 

Canadian parent company 
Thomson Corporation will an- 
nounce its intention on 
Wednesday to float off its Brit- 
ish package travel subsidiary 
at the same time as it pub- 
lishes its annual results in 
Toronto. The company is ex- 
pected to issue a prospectus in 
the next three weeks and will 
sell a proportion of shares in 
Thomson Travel Group (TIG) 
in a public offering to small 
investors when it comes to the 
market in May. Staff may be 
offered the chance to buy 
shares at a discount price. 
Thomson Corporation has 


sold its UK regional newspaper 
interests but is still owner of 
Britain’s leading package 
travel Industry group. As well 
as market leader Thomson 
Holidays. Thomson Travel 
Group also owns high street 
travel agency giant Lunn Poly 
and the UK’s largest charter 

airline Britannia Airways. 

Paul Brett, chairman of 
TTG, and Charles Newbold, 
head of the international div- 
ision, have been lobbying the 
Canadian-based board of direc- , 
tors since last autumn to float 1 
the group rather than search 
for a trade buyer. 

TTG is expected to announce 
that it made pre-tax profits of 
more than £100 million last 
year, up from £82 million in 
1996, bringing in revenues of 


dose to 05 billion from the 
sale of almost five million holi- 
days. Thomson Holidays has 
been Britain's largest name in 

tour operating for the last 20 
years and currently holds a 22 
per cent market share," ahead 
of Airtours and First Choice. 

Second-placed group - Air- 
tours and third-largest First 
Choice are hath already quoted 
stocks in London and the addi- 
tion of Thomson will provide a 
welcome boost of prestige and 

TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


stability to this notoriously 
volatile sector. 

Plans to float Thomson have 

accelerated after the Monopo- 
lies and Mergers Commission 
completed a lengthy probe into 
the holiday industry in Decem- 
ber and concluded that it was 
"broadly competitive”. 

Thomson Corporation is ex- 
pected to confirm that it is 
floating TTG in order to con- 
centrate on its North Ameri- 
can publishing interests. 
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News in brief 


Gates’s cache 
yields $322m 

Microsoft chairman Bill 
Gates raised ¥322 million 
(£193 million) last month by 
selling shares in the software 
company he co-founded. 
Senior executives including 
Mr Gates sold shares worth 
$1.6 billion during the month, 
the group said yesterday. 

PanAm filer off 

Financier Carl Icahn’s offer to 
buy the failed PanAm airline 
for £43 milli on got the cold 
shoulder from United States 
bankruptcy court judge Jay 
Cristol yesterday, who said it 
was not the solution to the air- 
line’s problems. 

Hong Kong bus bid 

Two British transport groups. 
Stagecoach Holdings and Firet- 
Group, have formed separate 
partnerships with Hong Kong 
firms to bid for the franchise to 
operate 88 Hong Kong routes. 

EU fund for Asia 

Europe’s foreign ministers, 
meeting in Edinburgh yester- 
day, urged Indonesia to follow 
the International Monetary 
Fund's rescue plan. They also 
agreed a *100 million trust to 
be used for Asian pants. 


leaves Lonrho 
big in coal 

Dan Atkinson 


M illions of pounds' 
worth of mineral assets 
changed hands yesterday as 
Lonrho announced a share 
and asset swap that will give 
it control of both South Afri- 
ca’s Tavistock coal group and 
about a fifth of its own equity. 
The exercise leaves Lonrho a 
world-sized coal producer and 
marks the end of its time as a 
sprawling conglomerate. 

Anglo America, the South 
African mining group, and 
JCI, the minerals company in- 
tended to promote black in- 
volvement in the mining in- 
dustry, are Lonrho's partners 
In this asset-shuffling exer- 
cise. Anglo is giving most of 
its holding to JCI, in return 
for JC-rs share in the Joel 
gold mine and its stake in 
platinum producer Am plats. 

JCI will sell the Lonrho 
shares back to Lonrho for 
£176.7 million, and Lonrho 
will cancel them. 

Lonrho will also buy Tavis- 
tock from JCI, for about 
£173 million, and combine it 
with its South African coal 
operation. Duiker. 
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Railway safety sold 
down the profit line 



The pablic would be horrified, say maintenance workers, at the state of the track under their speeding carriages 


Make-do and mend 
on permanent way is 
putting passengers in 
danger, track workers 
tell KEITH HARPER 



AIL privatisa- 
tion was sup- 
posed to give the 
public a revi- 
talised and com- 
ipetitive indus- 
try, with investment doubled 
to £2 billion a year and ser- 
vices capable of upholding the 
proud boast of its new cre- 
ators that they would turn it 
into the “best railway In the 
world”. 

But a disturbing picture of 
an infrastructure still starved 
of investment with public 


Belgium. 

It's slightly different. 
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safety stretched to the limit 
is revealed today in a series of 
interviews with the men who 
patrol 11,000 miles of track 
that makes up Britain’s crum- 
bling railway system. 

They perform many jobs, 
largely patching up faults and 
cracks, carrying out emer- 
gency repairs on a 24-hour 
basis, and laying new tracks. 

Without exception they all 
complain that bad though 
some aspects of the job were 
under British Rail, under pri- 
vatisation their work is often 
dictated by the commercial 
imperative of Railtrack and 
the train operating compa- 
nies, who are constantly 
pressing them to cut comers 
to make sure the railway runs 
smoothly. 

The names of the members 
of staff, who are employed by 
the track maintenance and 
renewal companies, once op- 
erated by BR. have been 
changed to prevent disciplin- 
ary action being taken 
against them. 

Tbetr geographical location 
has also been kept vague. 
They would almost certainly 
be sacked if they were identi- 
fied. They are aged between 
45 and 50. and each has spent 
more than 20 years in the in- 
dustry. They are the rump of 
what is left of BR’s skilled 
workforce. 

Railtrack’s own figures 
show that, since 1994, the 
number of workers maintain- 
ing the network has fallen 
from 12.000 to 8 . 000 . 

Some have been supple 
mooted by part-timers — 
scathingly referred to as 
"weekend cowboys" by the 
permanent staff — who are 
brought in at a moment's 
notice to carry out repair 
work for which many have 
bad no experience. 

You do not have to take the 



words of the interviewees to 
believe what is happening. 

Their concern has already 
been echoed in a warning 
against creeping commercial- 
isation in the industry which 
has been expressed by Stan 
Robertson, chief inspector of 
railways. He is clearly wor- 
ried that the private sector in- 
dustry has been trying to do 
things on the cheap. 

R Robert- 
son’s con- 
cerns have 
been graphi- 
cally fol- 
lowed up in 
a practical way by one of his 
senior colleagues. 

His deputy. Vic Coleman, 
has just issued Railtrack with 
a stern edict that it urgently 
needs to make “greater efforts 
to ensure that deterioration 
in track conditions are prop- 
erly identified and effectively 
remedied". 

He says “standards are slip- 
ping” and Railtrack can no 
longer hide behind the excuse 
that it was bad under BR. 

Rail track’s own investment 
plans have come under the 
close scrutiny of the rail regu- 
lator. John Swift. He has 
bluntly told its chairman, Sir 
Robert Horton, that he ex- 
pects Railtrack to deliver 
"substantial improvements in 
the reliability of Its infra- 
structure” and a much better 
performance. 

Later this month the com- 
pany will come under Mr 
Swift's microscope again as it 
sets out its new investment 
plans. The regulator Is not 
likely to be satisfied with 
what be sees. 

Railtrack has promised to 
invest £15 billion over the 
next 10 years, but Mr Swift 
will want to know what pro- 
gress it has been making 
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towards reducing a £277 mil- 
lion shortfall and why. at a 
time that the railway inspec- 
torate is breathing heavily 
down its neck, it wants to 
reduce Its infrastructure 
spending by £80 million this 
year. 

Within the next few months 
Railtrack could be exposed to 
a series of high profile, em- 
barrassing prosecutions by 
the railway inspectorate for 
operating on unsafe track. 
The inspectorate has already 
announced its Intention to act 
over the derailment of a 
freight train at Bexley in 
Kent, where seven people 
were injured last year, and 
two further prosecutions are 
threatened. 

The men on the track 
regard the 13 repair and 
maintenance companies with 
suspicion. They say they are 
working under severe con- 
straints and that jobs are left 
for months, even though this 
poses a threat to their safety 
and those of the passengers. 


Richard’s story 


•There’s a steady deterioration’ 

, nf nlete cock-op and then Rail- 
RICHARD works norto ft-ark rightly pulls them up 

Undon.ondisrnpo^eftr cheap and 

aootradsni JJJL But it costs money 
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been cutjrom 60 to 31 people m 
four years. 

“At least 50 per cent of the 
track is on its iast legs. 
it’s not broken rails- 
broken components^ tf the 
public knew the && pic- 
ture. it would be horrified. 

“There are accidents 
waiting 

loads of speed restrictions. 
Some cowboy the other day 
forgot to put up a 20 mph 
restriction on a 70 mph 
route- How there wasn t an 
accident, rn never know. 

“Some things have im- 
proved — high visamty 
clothing and things like 
that. But some of these ra- 
scal boys come on to the 
railway without a personal 
track certificate to say 
they’re all right to do the 
job. 

“Some companies come 
in with a loss-leader ap- 
proach. They make a com- 


Peter’s story 


£2*7. But it costs money 
and time, and its 

^Privatisation bos ted to 

a vicious circle. Railt rac k 
instructs the main contac- 
tors to do the work- They 
pass it on 80,1 F®* L a 
job done, and it leads, ** 
practices. There s a 
steady deterioration. 

“1 have a piece of trade 
which should have been 
renewed five or six months 


‘‘It’s similar to what hap- 
pened at Bexley last year 
when a freight train top- 
pled off a viaduct, injuring 
all those people. The fruit 
on the track at Bexley had 
been discovered but it had 
not been put right. 

“That's what has hap- 
pened to me. We’re Inun- 
dated with so much wore 
that the priority for this Job 
has been reduced. It’s 
fallen out of the system.” 


‘We fly by the seat of our pants’ 


PETER works in the London 
commuter belt, whav his depot 
has boat reduced from 80 to 35 
staff. 

“It is more frightening on 
the railway these days. The 
message we get from our 
employer is, make sure the 
train moves, otherwise it 
hits the company’s profit- 
ability if there is a hold-up 
while the work is done. 

“If we are too concerned 
about safety, that stops the 
trains. Performance is the 
key thing so we are pres- 
surised by Railtrack to 
keep the show on the road. 

“Railtrack is really res- 
ponsible for seeing that the 
work gets done properly, 
but my work has never 
been checked by Railtrack 
and. in my time. I have 
worked on some extremely 


Tony’s story 


dodgy Jobs that require 
proper inspection. 

“It is up to the mainte- 
nance companies to do it, 
but they often sub-contract 
work to many fly-by-night 
operators. They bring in 
gangs of casuals in taxis 
and pay them £80 in bard 
cash for a shift. 

“The state of the track is 
not good. We get many 
speed restrictions because 
there are cracks in the line. 
“Another huge problem are 
*wet beds’, where the con- 
crete sleepers under the 
track have worn away, and 
the track tends to bounce. 

“My gut feeling is that we 
fly by the seat of our pants, 
and standards are lower. 
Companies are prepared to 
take more risks because 
Railtrack bullies them. And 
in turn, we get bullied.” 


‘Railtrack is a joke’ 


TONY works in the north of 
England on both matn and 
secondary trunk routes, where 
staff at his depot have been cut 
from 60 to 16. 

“We’re falling so far behind 
on renewals, that it’s unbe- 
lievable. We’ve got fewer 
experienced staff and we 
have to rely on agency guys 
coming in at weekends or 
at night to help out. 

“The same numbers may 
be employed overall, but 
these new guys don’t know 
their arse from their elbow. 

“The casuals don’t get 
any training. They come in 
one day and you may never 
see them again. We get all 
the aggro because we have 
to look after them, and In 
many cases have to end up 
doing the job. 

“The only way to im- 
prove matters is to make 
sure that Railtrack takes 
full responsibility for main- 


tenance. Railtrack is a joke. 
It Is totally reliant on the 
maintenance companies 
and does not know what is 
going on. 

“Railtrack is so pious. It 
wrings its hands and says 
that safety is paramount, 
yet it gets really nasty if we 
cannot do a job on time, 
usually because the time 
we get to do it is impossible. 

“I took possession of the 
track the other day and was 
given seven different work- 
sites over five miles, all 
done by casual labour. I 
was supposed to cbeck 
everything, but how could I 
carry out my job properly? 

“In our area. 40 per cent 
of the track needs replac- 
es. but that won’t happen 
for years. 

“We’ve got enough seri- 
ous work for at least two 
years, but a lot of it is con- 
stantly put back because of 
emergencies.” 


Quick Crossword No. 8695 
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Solution No. 8694 


Across 

1 Constellation (6) 

4 Curve (5) 

7 Cattle pen (6) 

8 Ferocious (6) 

9 Creep forward — a small 
distance (4) 

10 Odd (8) 

12 Acting — appearance (1 1) 
17 Out-of-date {8} 

IB Implement (4) 

20 Famish (6) 

21 Insect (6) 

22 Stratum (5) 

23 Filched (6) 



Down 

1 Adutt {5-2) 

2 Dog — unsteady perhaps? 

3 Wooden percussion 
instrument (9) 

4 Goodbye (5) 

5 Of the heart (7) 

6 Dismal (6) 

11 Able (9] 

13 Rapture ( 7 ) 

14 Unaffected f7) 

15 Feeling (7) 

16 Titbit (6) 

18 Prise (5) 


IT Stuck? Can our solutions line on 0891 338 248 
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McGee . . . Take away the Illegality of drags and you take away their mystery; their sexiness, which in torn is their main allure. Why do 19-year-olds shun alcohol? Because it’s legal and therefore boring 1 


wmmm? 


mCTOORAPH: H3WARD WEBEVREX 
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The head of Creation Records and the man who 
discovered Oasis, Alan McGee, knows a lot about 
drugs. Seven years of addiction to cocaine nearly 
killed him. So why is he calling for legalisation? 

Cocaine 

supernova 


Belgium. 

It's slightly different. 
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W HEN Tony Blair 
came to power 
last May he pre- 
sented himself 
as a prime minis- 
ter in touch with 
the views of young people and 
determined to bring a more imagi- 
native approach to the affairs of 
government After 18 years of the 
Conservatives, how good that 
sounded. When I donated £50.000 to 
Labour before the election it was 
because I wanted to help him make 
tha t vision of a more creative 
Britain come true 

Ten months into the Labour Gov- 
ernment, it hasn’t panned out as 
hoped This week the Government 

has ome under fire for its policy on 

welfare-to-work, which I and many 
others in the music business fear 
will discourage young peop le from 
developing their talents by prevent- 
ing them from drawing the dole. 

There's a second area of govern- 
ment policy that will affect young 
people just as adversely Drugs- 

Here is a government dedicated to a 

new, young country yet it is follow- 
ing a drugs policy that was bom 


with prohibition in the 1920s (you 
used to be able to buy opium in Har- 
rods, a fact that is largely forgot- 
ten). The Government's thinking is 
utterly rooted In the past head in 
the sand, Christian, puritanical, 
taking the moral high ground. 

It's all very well to preach loftily 
from the pulpit about the need to 
wage a war an illegal substances. 
You can condemn wicked drug- 
dealers and users to hard labour 
and proselytise about the evils of 
drugs until you are purple in the 
face. But the message doesn't fit 
the reality A large proportion of 
the country — particularly the 
young — are taking drugs. No 
amount of sermonising will 
change that fact 

And yet anyone who has the 
temerity to talk about the reality of 
drugs Is shouted down, as if they 
had broached a taboo subject 
When Noel Gallagher said that tak- 
ing drugs was Tike getting up and 
having a cup of tea in the morn- 
ing", he was panned. MPs 
demanded he should be prose- 
cuted while the Daily Man 
claimed his words would have an 


‘'appalling influence". It was as if 
he had said something blasphe- 
mous. It was the truth. For many 
people, taking drugs is like getting 
up and having a cup of tea in the 
morning. Fact 

Let me be dear: 1 do not want to 
encourage anybody to take drugs. I 
wish people didn’t take drugs. I wish 
there were no such thing as drags. 

I fe el I'm speaking from a posi- 
tion of strength about this subject 
Unlike the Home Secretary Jack 
Straw; who I assume has never 
smok ed a joint in his life, I am 
a reformed drug addict To be pre- 
cise, 1 was, up until four years ago, 
a cocaine addict and an alcoholic 

Jack Straw can preach to me 
about the dangers of drugs; but I 
know about the dangers from bitter 
personal experience. He can warn 
that alcohol withdrawal leads to the 
shakes and DTs: I know because 
I've been through them. He can say 
fwatne is a horrible, insidious 
drug; 1 know It is, because it 
destroyed my nervous system. If I 
knew then what I know now about 
it I wouldn’t have been snorting it 
up my nose with such abandon. 


I nearly died. I was driven over 
the edge into a nervous break- 
down. I partied excessively for 
seven years, then had to live with 
the consequences: a nine-month 
hangover 

Cannabis is in a different league 
from the one I inhabited. I’ve only 
smoked It four or five timea in my 
life. If you consumed it non-stop , 
for 17 years Tm sure it could bring 
on psychiatric illness; but spend a 
year in a pub drinking export- 
strength lager and that could have 
the same unpleasant result. 

My weakness was for Ecstasy 
cocaine and amph e tamines. 
Towards the end of my addiction I 
delved into weird drugs like Night 
Nurse which I used to drink to 
help me sleep and for the slight 
buzz it gave me. I used to buy slim- 
ming drugs in America — a cheap 
form of speed — and take six of 
them to get off my head. 

I couldn't put a figure to how 
many narcotics I swallowed or 
snorted in those seven years. Ini- 
tially I used to buy a gram of 
cocaine ata time, graduating on to 
seven grams after if page 14 




With on-bound connections to many Belgian 
cities for just £10, Belgium has never been 
so accessible or affordable. Prices start from as 
little as £79 return. Just call 0870 6000 712. 
And do something slightly different. 
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Healthy debate 

on the menu 


tANMAYJES 



L KE PSMTTH during his 
tenure at Cosy Moments, I 
feel moved to protest, “We 
court criticism, but this is 
mere abuse." The number of 
rails, complaints, queries, that 
I have dealt with as the 
Guardian readers editor Is ' 
rapidly approaching 1,000, 
with nearly 400 of those 
pnding up as items in the 
Corrections and 
Clarifications column. 

The vast majority of calls 
come from readers who have 
noticed something amiss and 
who have written in a moder- 
ately amicable way to get It put 
right A small number come 
from people who have 
themselves been injured by 
something in the Guardian 
and these, too. r have found In 
the circumstances to be quite 

surprisingly reasonable; calls 

in this category with or 
without the involvement of 
lawyers, are always given 
priority 

I have no brief to defend the 
Gua rdian against complaint. I 
have the more Interesting job 
of pursuing complaints which 
1 consider legitimate, on behalf 
of the reader; saying, when 
appropriate, look, we seem to 

have got thbi wrong, how can 
we put it right? I have been 
accused — in supporting the 
principle that the paper has no 
interest in conceding its 
errors — of running the Cor- 
rections and Clarifications col- 
umn with zero tolerance 
But there is a category of 
complaint which is much more 
difficult to deal with. These 
come not so much from 
Guardian readers as Guardian 
watchers who stand protec- 
tively over whole areas of 
interest and write, not to par- 
ticipate in a debate on the Let- 
ters page, but to complain that 
the whole article was inten- 
tionally misleading and should 
be corrected. 

These letters have a number 
of common characteristics. 
They nearly always address 
matters of contentious 
opinion as though they were 
statements of fact They 
appear to be written on the 
assumption that the journalist 
is an unprincipled rascal. And 
they are nearly always intim- 
idatory accompanied by warn- 
ings that a failure to recognise 
the complaint on all points, 
will result in a complaint to 
the Press Complaints Commit 
sion, or by remarks such as 
this, “If you continue to pub- 
lish damaging inaccuracies, 
obvious questions about judg- 
ment and integrity will arise." 

This last remark is from a 
letter by a reader/watcher who 
appears to scan the pages of 
the Guardian in the hope of 
finding an article touching 
vegetarianism with which he 
can agree. On the last occasion 


he complained that I for- 
warded a copy of his letter to 
the journalist who had written 

the offending piece. As he is 
required to do, he took the 
complaint seriously He 
answered it directly to the 
complainant with a copy to 
me. I then wrote to the 

c omplainan t 

Receipt of the letter from the 

jour nalist lefl-th* co mplainant 

aghast He rang me to ask 
whether it was normal practice 

to disclose the name and 

address of someone complain- 
ing to the journalist against 
whom the complaint is made 
(presumably because of the 
volatility of this area of 
debate). Well, yes. it is. But if 
someone asks us, with or with- 
out stating a reason, not to 
reveal their identity we respect 
that So this week’s complaint 
Is prefaced, “name, address 
and telephone of complainant 
under no circumstances to be 
disclosed to Journalists, partic- 
ulaiiy the author of the article 
in question". 

The article in question was 
a col umn by Joanna Blyth- 
man, which appeared on the 
Food&drlnk pages of 
Guardian Weekend last Satur- 
day under the heading. Pig 
ignorant? A selection from the 
2o or so letters which this piece 
attracted Is published in the 
letters column at the back of 
today's issue of Guardian 
Weekend. In my opinion this is 
the place to which the person 
who complained to the editor 
should have directed his letter 
One of his main points is actu- 
ally dealt with in today's 
Guardian Weekend letters. 

This is what he says: “If a 

newspaper is to be a responsi- 
ble purveyor of accurate infor- 
mation. then you will need to 
make a dear policy decision 
that the Guardian newspaper 
will not state, assume or imply 
that animal products are 
necessary This will also mean 
informing G uardian gfrrfF of 
this decision and requiring 
that they seek competent 
sources when writing about 
these issues. I would assume 
that most journalists have 
access to telephones and 
public libraries, and can locate 
the various associations and 
organisations which provide 
factual information.” 

Joanna Blythman is a 
responsible writer who 
specialises in food journalism, 
contributing regularly to Vege- 
tarian Good Food magazine 
among other Journals, and the 
author of The Food We Ecu 
(Michael Joseph), soon to 
appear In an expanded version 
from Penguin. She is entitled 
to her opinion, as those she 
quotes are entitled to theirs. 
The argument is aheated one, 
but I think it has been handled 
responsibly by Guardian 
Weekend and I see no reason to 
cry foul. 


The quotation Is frtxn 
PG Wodehouse, Psmlth. 
Jownaflst 1915. 

It is the policy of the Guardian to 
correct errors as soon as possible. 
Readers may contact the office of 
the Reeders Editor, Ian Mayes, by 
telephoning 01 71 2399589 
between 1 1am and 5pm, Monday 
to Friday. Fax: 01 71 239 9897. 
E-mal: reederQguanSan.co.uk 
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Quiz answers 

1) Turn aut the lights, leave their 
workplace and indulge themselves 
In two-and-a-hatf-how lunch breaks. 

2) It is MIS's first pubfished number 
aimed primarily attarrorlsts or 
subveretves ready to turn double 
agent It appeared In newspapws 
this week and is also avertable from 
Directory InqUrtes. 

3) The New Musical Express. A 
survey of leaeftng pop musicians In 
NME revealed their discontent and 
disillusionment wKh the government. 
“Good morning. Mr Blair, this Is your 
wake-up cart,’ said the editorial 1 . 

4) Water-sMers who have sped over 
the Norfolk Broads for almost 50 
years are set to be banned next 
month by the Broads Authority. 

5) The Conservative MP for Romsey 


was convfctBdof BOllutJrtg the water 
supply near his farm In Hampshire by 
Wegarty discharging 200.000 gators 
of waste water from a slurry pit 

6) c — Trade Ml rusarian McCartney 
.while praising the .‘milestone'' debate 
on the rational minimum wage. 

7) Graham Etson«an inmate of 
Waalstun prison, who regularly 
commutes by BMW from his cert to a 
lucrative advertising job alter being 
sent e nced last year to 21 months tor 
fraud. 

8) b — A 90 -minute documentary for 
French television on *La Blarmarva* 
featured an Interview with the Prime 
Minister who Is said to have won 
over the normaBy severe Ms Ockrent 

9) Women members. The 
Conservative Carlton dub voted by 
577 to 391 In favour ofextending 
female membership beyond its 


galtenscff waste water: ,■ _ 

■ farm-—Jijtectii)ga ■ j ; 

previous single, honorary exception 
to the all-male rule. Baroness 
Thatcher. The MCC recently voted to 
continue to exdude women. 

10) d — Top Gear, which Is under 
investigation by the Broadcasting 
Standards Commission following a 
complaint by a road safety group 
that It Is setting a bad example to 
young drivers. 

1 1 ) The House of Commons. A 
cross-party Modernisation 
Committee has recommended 
ending the practice of wearing an 
opera hat when making a point of 
order during a vote. 

12} Pheromones. Scientists have 
proved for the first time that humans 
communicate by airborne chemicals 
that foster sexual a tli d utimi. 

1 3) b — William Roache. After 
successfully suing the Sun in 1992 


for branding hfm boring, the - 
Coronation Street actor is suing his 
lawyers for alleged bad advice which 
landed him with a six-figure legal bn. 

14) The BBC's LiBxvtero. which 
heralds the BBC Wbrid Service News, 
is to be modernised because Its 
■mflitartstlc are! brass-bandy* fed is 
thought to be too redolent of empire. 

15) d — The seoond World Summit 
on Television for Children refected 
the Teletubbles for falling to deal 
with any serious children's issue®. 
One delegate said "It is the most 
market-oriented children’s product 1 . 
have ever seen." 

How Do You Rate? 

0-4 Laa-Laa 
5-9 frivolous 
10-14 middlebrow 
15 Wittgenstein 



1 What «Wce dd **®*®j** 
Energy g*v* to 

2 vnwt is spo^ ** 

telephone number 0171 
930 9000? 

3 Which enemy of Labour is 

rocking the boat? 

4 Why are skiers in Norfolk 
so piste off? 


6 Who conceded**! am 
fat," but added, "Tm not a 
fat eat”? 

a) Geoffrey Robinson 

b) Helmut Kohl 
cj Ian McCartney 
d) Lord Irvine 

7 Who is earning £30 ,000^ 
year while being entertained 
by Her Majesty? 

8 Which Brit so charmed 
the French Television 
presenter Christine 
Ockrent that "she was 
almost purring”? 



a) Alexander McQueen 

bjTonyBfajr^ 
c) Prince Charles 

djWMIa* 1 * Hague 

amd tqaddlsh?*? 

c) Real Women 

d) Top Gear 

11 Where 

might this 

soon be 
out of 
order? 

12 What form of 

which is slen^Jnvfsmte, 
intangible and odourless? 

13 He’S not boring and now 
dabns he’s not greedfc who? 
a} Frank Dobson 

b) William Roache 

c) Ken Barlow 
dj John Major 

14 Whose Jingle is too 
jingoistic? 

15 Which BBC 

programme was attacked 

by an International 
conference for not 
addressing Issue® as 
seriously as it should? 
aJNewsnlght 

b) Panorama 

c) Nine o'Clock News 

d) TefetubWes 


Simon Bowers 


Answers below Theme of the Week 


Awards of The Week 


Awards of The Week 

Candidate of The Week; “I'm 
vulgar. I'm a 
populist But 
isn’t that 
what the 
mayor . 

should 

be?" Lord 1 ijy 
Archer on ■ 

why he 

deserves to be 
Mayor of 
London. 

Working mum off 
ttie week 

Vnqinia Bottomiey said she 
doesn't regret not spenefing 
more time with her children 
over the past 1 0 years. “I once 
said to them. ‘Do you mind 
rmmmy wortong?’ And there 
was this look of tenor. Oh no. 
mum's gorngto stay at home.* 




Eligible bachelor 
of The Week 

“I'm just going to 
find a woman who t 
hates me and give 
her Cl million — 
cut out the middle 
bit" Comic Jim David- 
son, leaving court after agreeing 
his fourth divorce settlement 

Luwieof The Week 

"When 1 do Shakespeare,’ 
confessed Jane Asher, “f 

sometimes 
want to 
call out 
■win, 
what 
the 
devil 
do 
you 

mean by 
this?’" 



Feud of The Week 



Name: Jerry 
Hayes. 

Occupation: 

Po&tical colum- 
nist for Punch. 

Feud: 

Claimed that 
after “one or 
two comments 
which weren’t 
exactly com- 
pDmerrtaty” on the Today pro- 
gramme in the 1980s. John 
Prescott "thumped me hard in 
the stomach" in the Members’ 
Lobby that even tog. 

He says: *1 find it almost 
incomprehensible that John 
Prescott, the Deputy Prime Min- 
ister, from Hull, has blown my 
charming Irttie piece about our 
contretemps out of all propor- 
tion. Does the man have no 
sense of humour." 



Name: John 
Prescott 
(affectionately 
called 

Thumper by 
his friends in 
the 1980s). 
Occupation: 
Deputy Prime 
Minister. 
Feud: While 
fending off a barrage of attacks 
this week, which he has 
described as a “vendetta", 
Prescott also strongly denies 
hitting Hayes in the stomach, 
playfully or otherwise.' He has 
sent a solicitor's letter to Punch 
magazine. 

A friend says: “it's just not 
true so he will be seeking an 
apology. He is certainly not 
ruling out the question of suing." 
Simon Bowers 
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supernova 


13 became a millionaire 
and money was no object 

The point was that I was 
attracted to the mystery — the ille- 
gality — of the drug scene: sneak- 
ing into a cubicle in the gents and 
chopping out the gear on top of the 
toilet. There was the sense of 
expectation as you waited for the 
dealer to turn up. These were not 
nice cuddly people. I find it fright- 
ening now to think back on the 
enormous amounts of money cir- 
culating in the black economy in 
the hands of gangsters. 

I’ve never taken heroin, which 
was my way of pretending to 
myself that I had no problem. 1 
used to pat myself on the back and 
congratulate myself for not being 
a drug addict. 

That's until the Incident four 
years ago when I was met off a 
plane in America by a team of 
paramedics and put in hospital, 
pumped full of valium. After I was 
released I went straight back at 
it and partied again for the next 
two days. I ended up in the Cedar s- 
Sinai Hospital, that famous insti- 
tution where Hollywood stars end 
up when they reach the end of the 
road as 1 had dona 

When you are in a bad way with 
drugs you retain a strange sanity 
even though you are off your head. 
So when I was surrounded by 17 
paramedics and I overheard one 
say my blood pressure had climbed 
to 170 while another was putting 
an oxygen mask over my head. I 
remember quite clearly thinking. 
“This cannot be happening to me. 
This is not real. 1 am trapped in a 
bad B-movie. I can’t turn the TV 
off! Tm in a {ticking bad movie! " 

There's a point at which most 
people who survive drugs snap 
That's enough. There’s no further to 
go. That's the point I had reached. 

At the time, we were recording 
Give Out But Don’t Give Up. the 
fourth Primal Scream album. I 
survived my nervous breakdown. 
Others were not so lucky Three of 
the band were on heroin, the man- 
ager was on heroin, an engineer 
had severe psychiatric problems 


and disappeared for five years, and 
one of the producers died. That is 
about as dark as you can get 

So, please, no preaching. Mr 
Straw. Spare us. too, the platitudes 
of your so-called drugs tsan Keith 
Hellawell, who announced in the 
Guardian last yean even before he 
was in the post, that there was to 
be no question of decriminalising 
cannabis or any other illegal sub- 
stance. Talk about zero tolerance, 
the drugs tsar will make zero dif- 
ference to the lives of people he is 
supposed to help, because he’s 
fallen into that same old establish- 
ment habit of brushing the prob- 
lem under the carpet. 

T HE hypocrisy In all 
this is astonishing. 
Every year, smoking 
kills mooo people In 
the UK. yet Labour 
accepts £1 million from 
Benue Ecclestone (yes, they 
handed the money back, but not 
before they had to). One in 20 peo- 
ple in Britain is an alcoholic, but 
what do we hear about that? I don’t 
wish to rope Jack Straw's son into 
this, because we all know he was 
set np. But come on— there's the 
Home Secretary moralising at us 
from on high, while bis son works 
the local pub Who is kidding 
whom? 

Let's start again, and try and 
think imaginatively construc- 
tively For a start, let’s acknowl- 
edge the scale of the problem. 
Illegal or no, 500.000 kids will take 



Keith Hellawell, 
drugs tsar: 

‘Let us be dear about 
cannabis. It can give 
rise to acute mental 
disturbance, and be 
addictive.’ 


Ecstasy this weekend. I may not 
life it and Jack Straw may not like 
it. but oar views will not make a Jot 
of difference. 

Instead of talking down at them, 
we should be researching what 
Ecstasy does to them. We should be 
honest about its attractions, as 
well its as dangers. 

Take away the illegality of 
drugs and you take away their 
mystery their sexiness, which in 
turn is their main allure. Why do 
19-jearold kids shun alcohol? 
Because it’s legal and so they 
assume it's for boring old men. 

Demystifying drugs would, of 
course, not stop everybody taking 
them, though 1 do believe a substan- 
tial number would drift away from 
the drugs scene. For 2.000 years, 
humans have been searching for 
artificially- induced oblivion — it’s 
a natural human response. 

For those who carry on consum- 
ing. they should be able to buy pure 
drugs, property regulated, from the 
chemist. That way they would not 
die from the impurities that drugs 
are so often cut with. The state 
could also charge taxes which can 
be ploughed back into research on 
narcotics safety and into the 
National Health Service. Drugs 
would come with proper health 
warnings: you would be told not to 
take three grams of cocaine just as 
you are told noi to take more than 
12 paracetemol a day 

We should be providing young 
people with full information, and 
encouraging new treatments like 



Jack Straw: : 

‘We shall not 
decriminalise, 
legalise or legitimise 
the use of drugs.* 



Face the facts ... a large proportion of the country are caking drugs 


one of the methods Dr Colin 
Brewer, a leading psychiatric spe- 
cialist on drug use, is developing at 
London's Stapleford Centre. He is 
using naltrexone Implants which 



Tony Blair: 

‘I want to breathe 
new life into the 
battle against drugs. 
We will hit hard on 
drugs and the drugs 
trade.* 


block the impact of the opiate and 

therefore remove its buzz. Addicts 
can take as much as they like but it 
won’t give them a high, so the 
desire for the drug quickly fades. 


rmonising will change that 



Noel Gallagher: 

‘Drugs is like 
getting up and 
having a cup of tea 
in the morning.* 


I have faith in Dr Brewee He 
cured me. helping me through 
three months of alcohol and 
cocaine withdrawal. I owe my life 
to him. 1 just wish others as des- 
perate as I was could be given the 
same chance to start again. 

* w ! e do t0 most drug 
addicts. We slam them in prison 
where there arc far more dru^ 
circulation than in the ouhide 
world and where, we learnt thu 

W 1v.k barons an? in control 

rather than the prison wardens. 

I know people will accuse me of 
being naive, of being a fantasist: 
people always do when you try nnri 
suggest any positive change that 
might make an inroad into the 
caused by drugs. But fr 
1 m demonised for this article 
Noe 1 was. that reveals far more 
about our critics than it does about 

!f^JrSl?% hOW drU ^ 0311 damage 
Approximately one day a 
month. ] Jeel i cannor face the 
world, where I S5T, ” £e 
house or answer the phone. Nn on! 
could want more than [ do to 
su[T,?r ing that. 

One last word. Young people u.-. 

Si?n r T PPins PiUs affSnJE 

tnglmes bemuse anything rock 
Mars might say. Kids i n housS 


522 l } n are doing drugs 
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enrt. the five remaining mem- 
bers of the Mono- Pvthon 
team — Eric Idle. John Cleese 
Terry Gilliam. Tern- j on ^ 
and Michael Palin - met on 
stage for the first time in is wars 
(Graham Chapman, who died of 
cancer in IS89. was present in an 
urn containing his “ashes" which 
later spilt" on the carpet > The 
reunion, organised by the .-Ameri- 
can television rompanr HBO as 
part of a comedy festival, wasn't 
quite what it seemed. They were 
due a business meeting, saw an 
opportunity- for free first-class 
flights and acc<jirtnv:iflai ion . and 
grabbed iL 

£*31113 in particular v.r - . nticed 
by the thought of some But 
something happened v.li;! ^they 
were there — the altitude, the tun of 
being together again, the pleasure 
of topping a bill that included Steve 
Martin. Eddie Izzard and Jie cast of 
Cheers. And before they knew it 
they were announcing plans for a 
major tour to tie in with the 30th 
anniversary next year of the first 
Python series. Declaring their 
intention on the Today programme. 
John Cleese said' they fullv 
expected it to be a "resounding fail- 
ure”. 

Back in London thte week. 
Michael Palin for one looked a little 
sheepish. He even raised his eyes to 
the ceiling. “Nothing is firm." he 
said "When John was doing A Fish 
Called Wanda and Fierce Creatures 
he had no time for Python, now' he’s 
not doing anything he’s got time. 
Same with me. I was all round the 
world, no time for Python, now' I’ve 
got a bit more time. But Terry 
Gilliam may well be busy next year. 
And it has to be something that 
involves all of us. There's no Gra- 
ham. and we can’t start sort of cut- 
ting down to foun three, one.” 
Watching some of the sketches 
again in Aspen made him “howl 
with laughter” — its “energy”, 
“manic inventiveness" and "fresh- 
ness". But he added that “to me the 
thought of doing the Dead Parrot 
sketch for 13 weeks around the 
world's capitals is deadly" 

Palin's relationship with Python 
is probably the most complicated of 
the five. Cleese was the one who left 
and although Palin is philosophical 
now (“be felt oppressed by it.. 
there’s no way you could do Python 
by' being forced to do It”), there 
were years when he must have felt 
abandoned, stuck at home, watch- 
ing his more famous colleague take 
off It was Palin who. with Gilliam, 
secured the American rights to 
Python from the BBC after a legal 
battle with ABC. which didn’t seem 
much at the time, but has proved 
extremely lucrative since (The 
Python business earns each of 
them about £150.000 a year) It is 
P alin who is said to keep in touch 
with each Python separately (he 
was with Chapman when he died; 
he plays squash with Jones i. This 
week he was the only member of 
the team to be called as a witness in 
a copyright battle concerning The 
Life Of Brian. “John was very 
funny about it when he heard 1 was 
going to court. ‘Oh no,' he said in 
mock horror, ’Not the nicest man 
in Englan d appearing on our side. 
OhhowawfUL' " 
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Michael Palin ... To me, the thought of doing the Dead Parrot sketch tor 13 weeks around the world's capitals is deadly' 


way In Aspen, in the middle of the 
comedy festival, he was walking 
down the street with Gilliam and 
Jones and someone shouted: “HI 
Michael Love travelling the world 
with you." The others may not have 
enjoyed the moment as much as he. 
“I think we're probably all happier 
if each other's individual projects 
don't work," he said. “We tolerate 
success but it's so much more inter- 
esting when Pythons on their own 
foul it up.” 

Palin is 54 and lives in three rail- 
way workers' cottages, run 


But you could understand if { together like carriages, in Gospel 


up?.'. . . -ZZ'-*ira «'*■ 
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Palin felt like putting Python 
behind him now The kids who 
come and knock on his door ("They 
say, ’Are you Michael Palin? 1 1 say 
•No. Fm his brother He’s away on 
his travels.’ ’Oh, OK.’ they say and 
off they go") know him for other 
things, if not for his best-selling 
novel. Hemingway’s Chain or for 
his television and film roles (he Is 
about to play a lecherous old man 
— “I like that," he said, rubbing his 
hands — in a Tom H an ks and Meg 
Ryan movie) then certainly for his 
three enormously successful BBC 
travel documentaries. It’s said his 


Oak, just by Hampstead Heath. He 
has been married for 32 years to 
Helen, a former teacher now a 
bereavement councillor They have 
three children in their twenties. TO? 
talked in his study a large room 
lined with thick pine bookshelves 
(travel guides, videos, novels) with 
a spiral staircase going up to a roo£ 
He doesn't go up there very often 
because he gets shouted at. “Hello 
Michael," a builder on another 
house hollered when he popped his 
head out to have his photo taken. 
He’s always going on in interviews 
about how he’s never liked his 


‘I want to 
watch the 
world. I 
don’t want 
the world 
to watch 
me. My 
wife says: 
“Well, 
don’t sign 
up fora 
10-part 


then” ’ 



royalty cheques for the spin-off looks (“large nose, small chest, 
diaries are so huge they have to be saggy buttocks") but he is undeni- 


i Tv,.. 


authorised personally by the direc- 
tor general. The latest. Full Circle, 
a trip round the Pacific Rim (Idle 
suggested it be called Palin’s Rim) 
has just received an award for best 
BBC show. He has plans for a series 
of films in the footsteps of H emin g- 



ably attractive, with his greying 
temples, crinkly smile and triangu- 
lar eyes, which be rubs a lot. “Sorry 
rm so smart: been in court,” be 
said, gesturing to his grey slacks 
and Burlington socks, but he's the 
sort of person who always seems 


very relaxed in clothes. And out of 
them: I saw him once in a hotel in 
Morocco where he lay by a pool in. 
tiny trunks, coolly oblivious to the , 
coachload of British holiday-mak- 
ers trying not to catch his eye. ! 

In his writing and performing, 
whether as tortured teacher in 
Bleasdale's GBH or stuttering Ken- 
neth in A Fish Called Wanda, Palin 
has become adept at suggesting a 
manic neuroti c is m beneath a bland 
exterior; but in life be has always 
presented a well-adjusted face to the 
world. His older sister committed 
suicide in 1967, and he has implied 
since that there is blame to be laid 
at the door of his (now deceased) 
father; But even this — “heart- 
searching" as he rails it dis mis- 
sive])' — be is distanced from now: 

“One oT the problems about 
being well-known is you get asked 
about your parents and your family 
and your children and you only get 
the cVinnrg to give a thnnihnan 
impression, and then it goes into 
the cuttings. So my father has 
become Mr Cantankerous and my 
mother was Mrs Wonderful. It’s just 
an oversimplification. No one's 
always cantankerous and I didn 't 
come from an unhappy borne." And 
then he adds. ‘It was difficult, we 
had to be politic when my father 
was in a bad mood which he very 
frequently got into, but there were 
other times when we got on 
extremely well and I was as proud of 
my father as sons usually are. Also I 
do see bits of him in me and I proba- 


bly do overcompensate by being ter- 
ribly nice to everyone, because I 
know I have some of his quids; tem- 
per and I do get intolerant and get 
quite ratty very quickly” 

Even as we we spoke, there was 
some evidence for this. "Shut DP!’ 
he suddenly shouted at the phone 
when it rang for the second time. 
“No, I'm NOT going to answer it” 
“This is madness." he spluttered 
when a fax started inching its way 
out of a machine at the other side of 
the room. He gets very angry with 
computers too. “They're written by 
people totally without Imagination 
or com mun ic ati on skins whatsover 
You know It conies up ■Retry’ and 
flashing on in red.” 

He has written cross letters to the 
papers over the years. “I don't write 
□early enough!" he says. “Every 
morning I want to write a letter 
about something. Z get very irri- 
tated by things. I want to write let- 
ters to the council about conditions 
locally I want to write to my MR the 
Government But I never actually 
do. Is it worth it? They'll just carry 
on doing what they’re doing, m do 

g omBth ing myc plf- " 

Palin Is good at being himself. It 
might be one reason why he is so 
hard to work out He talks a lot 
(John Cleese once remarked that 
you can always toll where Michael 
has been because of all the don- 
key’s bind legs cluttering the plwra 
up) but he is ambivalent about so 
many things —Python, his parents, 
his work, his fame “I want it both 


ways," he said. “I love to be recog- 
nised in the sense that it shows peo- 
ple have seen your work but on the 
other hand I hate the invasion of . 
privacy I want to watch the world. I 
don’t want the world to be watching ! 
me, though occasionally when 1 say 
this, my wife gets exasperated and 
says, 'Well, don’t sign up for a 10- 
part series when the camera Is fol- 
lowing you around the world if you 
don’t want to be recognised!’ " 

He wants to impress upon you 
his ordinariness, but at the same' 
time it seems that something in 
him rebels against lb He doesn't 
want to be “us" if it means the 
enduring supremacy of “them". 
About being in court, he said “You 
enter their world”. He still all these 
years on, can bring annoyance to 
his voice whep talking about the 
BBC's attitude to Python in the sev- 
enties: “They said, ‘You’re just 
artists’ and they treated us 
throughout as people who didn't 
understand commerce, didn't 
understand business. Well, we bad 
absolutely the last laugh-" 

Much of the humour of Python 
involved the explosion of such 
authority figures and it’s some- 
thing Palin still thinks about “I'm 
interested in the dynamics of soci- 
ety when you get people who think 
they’re in control because they 
have a certain amount of power 
and status and they are nearly 
always destroyed by somebody 
they've completely overlooked. 
That’s why I like playing these 
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rather nerd)' characters — people 
think they can d i s m iss them but in 
the end very often they are the peo- 
ple who cause things to happen and 
upset assumptions. 

"And also I think part of it may 
have come from playing opposite 
John in Python. He’s good at play- 
ing the rather bossy man who 
comes in knowing exactly what he 
wants and Tm good at playing the 
character that confuses Him, and 
he's so funny when he's confused 
like that It has just this minute 
occurred to me that that's why 1 
may have always gravitated 
towards those characters because 
that is what used to give us the most 
pleasure in Python." 

So here we are back at Python — 
where so many things in Palin's life 
seem to lead. Even, it turns out the 
travelling that seemed like such a 
good escape. “We began Full Circle 
from a tiny island called Little 
Diomede,” he recounted. ‘It was 
about the most remote place I could 
find on the map to start our Jour- 
ney It's right up there between Rus- 
sia and Alaska, a tiny rocky island 
of about 180 Inaluk Eskimos. 
They'd made available one of their 
whaleskin boats and. as we were 
leaving, another boat came along- 
side and I thought it was going to be 
some strange tradition, some Inuit 
farewell, but the man on it said: 
'Excuse me. are you the guy from 
Monty Python And The Holy 
Grail?’ They’d seen it the night 
before on satellite." 


W E’RE told that Derry 
Irvine is safe as Lord 
Chancellor for another five 
years at least, which makes him 
unique among Cabinet ministers. 
But it's hardly surprising. Tony 
Blair could not sack his did mentor 
and boss; it would be aform of pat- 
ricide 

There is something very father- 
and-son about this whole Govern- 
ment The other day I had lunch 
with someone who was at St 
Catherine's, Oxford, with Peter 
Mandelson. He said that from the 
beginning Mandy had always 
made himself useful to important 
men, essentially father figures. As 
president of his JCR he had helped 
tone down student demands on 
behalf of the Master, Alan Bul- 
lock, for whom he also carried out 
research work. Since then Mandei- 
son has always had someone 
important to serve, most recently ' 
Tony Blair 

Alastair Campbell, likewise, 
likes to be attached to a powerful 
older man. In the eariy days of Mr 
Blair's leadership, Campbell and 
Mandelson used to have public 


Patrimony 

and 

patricide in 
the Blair 
camp 


spats, bringing a strong whiff of 
sibling rivalry And Gordon 
Brown's resentment of the fact 
that he failed to win the top job 
reminds one very much of the 
older brother, used to being the 
senior figure, finding himself 
woundingly displaced. 

Personally I suspect that these 
essentially emotional bonds 
between the most important peo- 
ple in the Government could be 
harmful as Mr Blair will discover 
if Grandaddy Irvine doesn't get 
his act together soon. 

TWO big setbacks far Cool Britan- 
nia nonsense this week: various 
pop singers have rounded on the 
Government in NME mag a zi n e, 
and the Queen made it clear that 
she wants to keep the pomp of the 
State Opening instead of swapping 
it for something Conranny and 
minimalist Quite right Most rock 
groups come and go. rather like 
minor members of the royal fam- 
ily (whatever happened to Captain 
Mark Phillips? Or Kajagoogoo?) 
But over the years people like to 
hold on to a degree of majesty and 


enjoy ludicrous, over-the-top cos- 
tuming. as Sir Elton John proves 
ever)’ day. He has much in common 
with Her Majesty including a 
strong sense of self-regard and a 
prickly relationship with Princess 
DL Both perform essentially cere- 
monial roles, and both should 
demonstrate to Mr Blair that it’s 
pointless to pin your hopes on fly- 
by-night fashions In art, music or 
design. Real queens last forever 

THE pre-match entertainment 
used to be an important part of 
football Since most soccer games 
are fairly boring, the marching 
band beforehand was a useful 
reminder that there were even 
drearier entertainments than the 
one we were about to see. Years ago 
I watched a demonstration of 
police dog handling at Old Traf- 
ford. It over-ran, and as the teams 
ran out, the dog showing how to 
catch a fleeing burglar suddenly 
turned on Bobby Chariton, and 
tried to bite his arm. Itwasawon- 
derful moment not because we had 
an ything against our balding hero, 
but because it was so unexpected. 


Now Sunderland have booked a 
chamber ensemble in tails to play 
selections from Prokofiev's Romeo 
And Juliet before next Saturday’s 
home match. This cross-cultural 
fertilisation is excellent It would 
be good to have a few of the lads 
from Sunderland kick the ball 
around at the Festival Hall before 
Joshua Bell comes on to do The 

The dog showing 
how to catch a 
fleeing burglar 
suddenly turned on 
Bobby Charlton 

Four Seasons. A demonstration of 
police dog handling would bring 
Strauss's dreary Elektra to life at 
the Colosseum, and most Harold 
Pinter plays would be improved by 
haying a marching band on stage 
during the interval 

BEFORE you buy your lottery 
ticket today remember that it is 
14,000 times less likely you'll win 


the jackpot than that the asteroid 
XFll will wipe out all life on the 
planet And that’s not going to hap- 
pen either: No wonder the lottery is 
called the stupid tax. 

I S TILT, haven't seen The Full 
Monty or Titanic or even any 
recent films with claims to artistic 
quality, such as The Ice Storm. 

Like many fathers, the only films I 
see are for children. So 1 have 
watched George Of The Jungle 
(pretty funny). Jungle 2 Jungle 
(likewise). Space Jam (unimagin- 
ably awful). The Borrowers (not 
bad at all). Babe (three times). 
Flubber (funny if formulaic) and 
Bean, which was the best of the lot 
by quite a wide margin. 

Now the chairman of the com- 
pany which made it has said, 
rather pompously that it was “out- 
rageous" for the film not to be hon- 
oured or even nominated for an 
honour Yet Bean has already 
taken as much money at the box 
office worldwide as The Full 
Monty and it has yet to open in 
Japan, where there is a manic 
Bean cult in place. 


I don't think the critics are 
being snobs, just that they feel that 
some works deserve money rather 
than recognition. In the same way. 
it's unlikely that Dick Francis will 
ever win the Booker Prize, or that 
RL Stine's Goose bumps series will 
lift the Prix Goncourt. Let the oth- 
ers go crying all the way to the 
awards ceremony 

GOOD to see a really crummy 
advert in a crummy cause. Forest, 
the pro-smoking lobby, is running 
an ad showing a young man and 
woman naked, with the legend: 
“Don’t let smokers be stripped or 
their rights." Everything is wrong 
about this. “Stripped" revives a 
dead metaphor in a way that 
makes the message meaningless. 
We wonder why on earth they're 
naked. If they're planning a shag, 
then they're fortunate, not 
oppressed. And they’re not even 
smoking, because their arms and 
hands are needed to cover their 
parts. “Oh. so that's why we 
should stick up for smokers!", as I 
cannot imagine one single person 
saying. 
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16! THE WEEK 


Out for the count 


HEAD TO HEAD: SHOULD THE AGE OF 
CONSENT FOR GAYS BE LOWERED TO 1 6? 



Nic Burke 

Gay man, 17 


William Oddie 

Social commentator 


Dear Nic Burke, 


H ow, succinctly and with- 
out the appearance of 
bigotry, can I defend my 
reasons for opposing the 
Government's plans to 
reduce the age of consent for male 
homosexuals to 16? Haw can I be 
against equality? My answer is 
that this is not an argument about 
equality because we are not 
comparing like with like. 

This a question not of morality 
but of biology Homosexual acts 
are not what the h uman body is 
designed foe That in itself is notan 
argument against change. But the 
consequent medical results of a 
homosexual lifestyle are. 

In one survey (published in the 
American Journal of Public 
Health), the life expectancy of male 
homosexuals was found to be 
around 30 years less than that of 
male heterosexuals. Aids is not the 
only cause of premature death; 
practising gays contract a list of 
other life-threatening conditions. 
Over a lifetime, three-quarters of 
male homosexuals will contract a 
sexually- transmitted disease. 

A gay man's chances of prema- 
ture death are massively greater 
than those of a very heavy smoker: 
There are other strong arguments 
against early entry into the gay 
subculture. But on health grounds 
alone, there is surely an unanswer- 
able case for saying that ft should 
be legally discouraged before the 
age of J8. 

Yours sincerely 
William Oddie 


Dear William Oddie, 


It is not true that gay men have a 
largely reduced age expectancy 
The impact of Aids on the gay com- 
munity has skewed the statistics. 
In fact the survey to which you 
refer has been discredited by many 
prominent persons in the health- 
care field. 

Aids is no longer an unknown 
disease, randomly attacking 
person after person. It has never 
been confined to the homosexual 
community and a greater number 
of heterosexuals are being infected 
worldwide There is therefore no 
justification to say that this disease 
is the reason why homosexuals 
need to be discriminated against 
With modem safer-sex education 
campaigns in the classrooms, on 
the streets and in the community 


every teenager knows that they 
must protect themselves when hav- 
ing intercourse. And by protection, 
they reduce if not eliminate, the 
risks of STDs almost completely 
Homosexual acts are natural to 
a homosexual. I have never felt any 
urges to have intercourse with a 
female and I do not feel excitement 
at the sight of a naked woman, lb 
me, that would be unnatural. I am 
gay and I have known this for at 
least five years (I am 17). Discrimi- 
nation serves no useful purpose 
other than to make homosexual 
teenagers believe they are wrong 
to be honest about themselves. It 
cannot be argued as healthy or 
right to do this to teenagers. 

Yours sincerely 
Nic Burke 


Dear Nic, 


1 am afraid that you have been 
deceived. Not only about the sur- 
vey I have quoted but, most griev- 
ously in the belief that you can 
“reduce, if not eliminate the risks 
of STDs almost completely". 

Studies show that “safer sex” 
gives protection against HIV only 
in about two-thirds of cases: the 
latex from which condoms are 
maria tiny holes which are hun- 

dreds of times bigger than the 
microscopic HIV virus. And there 
are other dangers that “safari* sex 
does not prevent Viral infections 
include Hepatitis A and B and anal 
warts (present in about two-thirds 
of male gays) which are strongly 
associated with anal cancer. Non- 
viral infections Include various 
forms of dysentery such as amoe- 
biasis, shigella and giardiasis, plus 
gonorrhoea and infections of the 
urinary tract A survey in the 
British Medical Journal found that 
most STDs have substantially 
increased since the Health of the 
Nation initiative, with its strong 
encouragement of “safer*’ sex. 

Then there are the emotional 
and psychological risks of life in 
foe gay subculture. Alcohol and 
drug abuse are high- So are depres- 
sion and suicide: 40 per cent of 
homosexuals have major depres- 
sions (compared with 3 per cent of 
men generally). 

I wish desperately that I could 
make things different for you: but 
wishfbl thinking does not change 
reality Of course in the end you 
must have the liberty to choose 
your own way of life and be given 
the respect and toleration to which 
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Making an honest man~. Gary Buxton. left, and Andrew Jarrett “married" while at university 


you have a right. You personally 
have no doubts about.your sexual- 
ity Bat there are others less cer- 
tain by the age of 16 . 1 am simply 

arg uing firw a pa lion fo r thou ght 

Yours sincerely 
William 


Dear William, 


With regard to STDs, the evidence 
you are presenting as feet Is actu- 
ally fiction. Strong brands of con- 
doms do not break; there -are no 
holes in them to let HIV through. 
And all the diseases you mention 
could just as easily be caught by a 
16 - year-old heterosexual. 

The “emotional and psychologi- 
cal" risks are just as high in the 
“gay world" as in the "heterosexual 
wo rid". The only difference for a 
gay person being allowed into the 
gay world is that they will be 
accepted for being honest, rather 
than shunned and abused, which is 
what happens if they are forced to 
hide themselves in foe heterosex- 
ual world. 

Bullying and homophobic vio- 
lence is now a day-today occur- 
rence in schools. Gay teenagers 
will be made to feel awful and 
wrong to be truthful because foe 
discriminatory age of consent 
gives foe message that gay people 
are wrong to be who they are. I 
understand your concern to pro- 
tect children but studies show that 
by foe age of 16 a person's sexual 
orientation has been fixed. I don't 
detect any concern from you that 
these allegedly “confused" 


teenagers may think they are het- 
erosexual for a while, before 
accepting their true identity 
The crux of foe issue is that It is 
up to foe Individual to make foe 
decision and have sex when they 
are ready By making it Illegal we 
are simply putting teenagers at 
risk. 

Yours sincerely 
Nic 


Dear Nic, 


My facts are not Invented: they 
come from reputable scientific 
journals. Condoms do rupture: a 
survey by a family planning clinic 
in Manchester found that “52 per- 
cent of respondents had experi- 
enced bursting or slipping off in 
the previous six months”. Latex 
does contain naturally occurring 
Haws; foe editor of Rubber Chem- 
istry and Technology (USA) states 
that it is "dangerous to those 
involved in Aids to suggest that 
condoms are intrinsically imperi- 
ous to HIV". And gays are more 
prone to STDs because the rectum 
tears more easily than foe vagina. 

But I have a feeling that what- 
ever I said, you would still not 
believe me. I can understand why 
you fed that what you think is “dis- 
crimination” encourages homo- 
phobic violence in schools. But 
there is simply no evidence for that 

You feel ready for the adult world 
but that does not mean you are. Six- 
teen is too young for such a step and 
not only heterosexuals think so: to 
quote foe homosexual writer 


Simon Blow; to begin gay sex “is a 
decision that a 16 -year-old is rarely 
wmnHnnaiiy developed enough to 
make”. 

Yours sincerely 
William 


Dear William, 


I must dispute your allegations that 
randoms split more often in gay 
men than in heterosexuals, Hie 
instances are foe same when the 
correct brands of condoms are 
used. If foe measures were not 
working then organisations such as 
foe Government and World Health 
Organisation would not be promot- 
ing the use of condoms. In any case 
not all gay men have anal sex. 

Sex will always involve risks but 
if heterosexual teenagers are seen 
as mature enough, and well- 
educated enough, to be able to 
understand and deal with those 
risks, then why are homn s pniai*; 
not seen as mature enough to do 
foe same at the same age? 

Simon Blow has been misquoted; 
be advocates a high age of consent 
for everyone, not a discriminatory 
one which (according to children’s 
groups such as the NSPCC) leads to 
homophobic bullying and abuse in 
schools. It is this bullying and 
abuse that leads many gay 
teenagers to try to kill themselves. 
You surely cannot suggest that leav- 
ing this discriminatory law in place 
is foe healthy option and foe one to 
protect our children? 

Yours sincerely 

Nic 



T HE BISHOP of Rochester. 
Michael Nazir- AH. warned 
Tony Blair this week 
against some of the constitu- 
tional practices of the church 
he may be aspiring to Join. Its 
ethos, foe bishop warned in the 
Times, gives little attention to 
the democratic principles of 
counsel and consent. Church 
government remains firmly in 
the hands of the Vatican, and to 
a much lesser extent with the 
bishops. Mere clergy and lay 
people are not encouraged to 
open their months on such con- 
troversial issues as celibacy or 
the ordination of women. Their 
duty is to honour papal pre- 
scription. And so on. Unless the 

bishop is trying his band at 
political satire, this all seems 
rather peculiar The rules of 
the Catholic Church as here 
described seem to Smailvreed 


all too closely in line with foe 
kind of dlquocratic system so 
close to the hearts of some 
Blairrtes. For foe clergy and 
laity read party conference, 
whom they seek to transform 
from a stroppy congregation 
intent on debate and foe asking 
of troublesome questions to a 
kind of loyalist rally, cheering 
the party* leader in front of foe 
TV cameras. For foe bishops, 
read those members of Cabinet 
outside the inner sanctum; for 
the Vatican, read the sanctum. 
If Blair converts to the Catholic 
Church within the next week. I 
shall automatically assume 
that foe most persuasive agent 
of change was the Bishop of 
Rochester. 


M ore assaults this 

week on that tattered 
punchbag, the Nanny 
State. Some fag-ridden buffoon 
from the industry interviewed 
on the Today programme coun- 
selled the Government against 
action on passive smoking, on 
the grounds that people were 

sick and tired of the Nanny 
State interfering. Yet if nannies 

arc people who protect small 
children from being clogged 
and choked and in some cases 

killed by the fumes exuded by 

smokers, I imagine most people 
would say they were doing foe 
state some service. More power 
to nannies! I say. Within reason, 
of course. 


A ND NOW. as February’s 
fildyke abates, and the 
great puce gales of March 
ravage foe shuddering fens, it is 
time to resume Small weed's 
exploration of People Everyone 
Should Know About But I Don’t 
This time I sink my ageing fangs 
into the corpulent form of the 
mystic and occultist Madame 
Blavatsky. one of foe founders of 
Theosophy. Also a regular com- 
municant with foe spirit world, 
though by methods which failed 
to satisfy the rigorous require- 
ments of foe Society for Psychi- 
cal Research. Whereas Gerard 
de Nerval, whom I also hope to 
get round to one day led a lob- 
ster od a lead through the 
streets of Paris. MadameB — 
born Helene Petrovna H ahn at 
Ekaterinoslav. Russia, in 1831 — 
kept a stuffed baboon in a morn- 
ing suit in her New York apart- 
ment, tucking a copy of The 
Origin Of The Species under its 
arm as some oblique kind of 
insult to Darwin. Nowadays ref- 
erences to her in the press, of 
which there are more than one 
might have expected, tend to 
write her off as some kind of 
overweight shyster; bat at the 
time, Yeats and Conan Doyle 
were among those impressed. 

Small weed alternates between 

being ashamed at knowing so lit- 
tle and wondering why be 
knows the name of the lady at 
all. At first he blamed TS Eliot, 
and she does seem to have been 
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Never let the 
facts get in 

the way of a 

good story 


I suppose it was toevitflMe. No 

sooner did Roisin McAliskey 

learn that she is not to be handed 


overto foe Germans, than foe 

backlash began. The culmination 
was BBC2’s Question Time on 
Thursday during which David 

DimMeby sal like a pudding as 

wild comments were buried about, 
never once cautioning foe 
audience that this woman has not 

been charged with anything. 

The media has had lots to say 

but it’s mostly been speculation 
about foe peace process. Facts 
about foe evidence have been 
scarce. When they have appeared, 

they have been prefaced by foe 

words, “her supporters allege", 
which spares reporters foe effort 
of research and creates the 
impression that televised inter- 
views with eye-witnesses may 
exist only in theory Many journal- 
ists seem to take little interest to a 
story until it’s finished. They then 
scratch around trying to find out 
just enough so they can comment. 

The Home Office has created 
this dimate by refusing to talk 
about foe evidence. In a shameful, 
cowardly sop to our most Illustri- 
ous European Union partner; foe 
Home Office statement on Monday 
evening said there was no criticism 
erf the German case and offered 
Rbisto's health as foe sole reason 
for stopping foe extradition. 

There Is no doubt that. If there 
was a credible case a gainst her; 
Roisin would be on her way to 
Germany The Home Office has 
hidden behind medical reports to 
spare the feelings of foe dominant 
power in Europe and to ensure 
that Roisin is forever foe subject of 
suspicion. Despite the feet that 
extradition law obliges the Home 
Secretary to consider foe evidence 
in a case, his junior Alun Michael, 
consistently said that evidence 
was a matter for the German 
courts alone. So why does foe 
Home Office now say that there 
was nothing wrong with foe “qual- 
ity" of foe application? Haying r» 
refused for months to consider foe 
facts of the case, did Jack Straw 
have a change of heart, take a 
quick look and decide that every- 
thing appeared to be to order? 

I don't knowhow many times it 
has to be said, but Roisin has an 
alibi. It isn’t physically possible for 
her to be foe woman seen in 
Germany and this feet is in foe 
possession of foe Home Secretary 
Hugo Young wrote to this paper on 
Thursday: “After painstaking 
investigation, enough evidence 
was gathered to persuade a 
magistrate that McAliskey should 
be extradited.” Would not a 
painstaking investigation involve 
taking Into account where she was 
to June 1996, or maybe giving her 
boss a ring? 

Again, I don’t know bow many 


the model for Madame Sosos tris. 
the famous clairvoyant, in The 
Waste Land. But it may have 
more to do with Louis MacNeice, 
whose wonderful poem Bagpipe 
Music contains the couplet: “It’s 
no good the something-or- 
other*. it’s no go Blavatsky. all 
we want is a packet of fags and a 
bitof a skirt in a taxi." It was 
frightfully exciting then to read 
such words at 16 . though I’m 
sure it wouldn’t be now. 


I THOUGHT readers might wish 
to know that in a Surrey 


Senior cup match the other 
day, Woking PC launched Into 
the world of football a player 
called Dante Alighieri. 


A S ANY government setting 
its sights on moder nising 
" lthe country was bound to 
do, Tony’s lot intends to cut 
back the kind of flummery 
which assumes that a new ses- 
sion of Parliament cannot open 
S^f??J*manlna ^8 ^fo some 
title like Lord High Nincom- 
poop, carrying a 15th century 
shoe born and a morocco-bound 
edition of foe poems of Rudyard 
^P^at some stage forced 
to walk backwards. (I mav have 
JjJlSf details of the occasion 
slightly wrong, but the real 

ha f? y ,ess ludicrous.) 
You d have thought that young 
Hague, who also has mod- 
ernlsing intentions, would have 
applauded. But happily his 


times it has to be said but. under 
■ ’-~ a BO 


sSaaaasK 

SfessfflgSsB* 

would very probably fc***!®^.*. 

People have asked me abtmt the 

straw’s decision. In 


November ne 

unwell to be extradited- These 



mission an mueirou-y—* 

gsssssrsg-^ 

senior trauma specialists to 

Britain are to foe pay of squeegy 
merchants, to any event, the ^ i 

independent psychiatrist was 
commissioned to November and 
started work in February 

The independent psychiatrist 
confirmed foe existing reports and 
added his own view that Romin 
would suffer irrecoverable break- 
down if sent to Germany His 
report, along with the hospital s 
fmai comments, was given to Jack 

Straw last weekend and his 
decision was announced on 
Monday Beyond thatl cannot 

explain foe tuning. _ 

Hugo Young writes that Roisin 

is In “uncertain health”. That is % 
not true; she Is certainly ilL That 
said, it would be possible to have a 

conversation with her and think . 


There is no 
doubt that if 
there was a 
credible case 
against her, 
Roisfn would be 
on her way to 
Germany 


she's fine She is bright warm, 
extremely funny and largely 
pre-occupied with the problems of 
her fellow patients. It Is possible 
for somebody to be mentally 111 
without looking like a member of 
the Ulster Unionist Party 
There is no mys tery as to why 
she Is ifi. It Is a tribute to her extra- 
ordinary courage that ahp seems as 
healthy as she does. Most people, if 
put through the thing s she’s suf- 
fered. would be absolutely barking 
by now As her mother said this 
week, if Britain wanted to build 
confidence among Irish national- 
ists. we would close down foe 
Castlereagh Holding Centre. And 
one of Roisto's few longterm plans 
is to expose some of what Is done to 
women inside Holloway Prison. 

I am happy to be able to congrat- 
ulate Roisin and her family on 
surviving their ordeaL I also 
congratulate her solicitor; Gareth 
Peirce, and commend Paul May 
Martin Collins and Nick Brown of 
foe Britain and Ireland Human 
Rights Centre. Other stalwart 
campaigners included Lin 
Solomon and Seth Linder; 
journalists whose investigations 
uncovered vital flaws in the 
German case. So many other 
people all over the world have put 
to so much time and effort, that to 
list them would start to read like 
an acceptance speech. But I should 
finally like to thank the RUC and 
foe German government for giving 
me foe opportunity to get to know 
someone of whom I have become 
extremely fond. 


shadow leader of the Commons, 
Gillian Shephard, is that much 
older and wiser She defends 
these practices, alleging that 
they’re the envy of countries 
around the world. And as Small- 
weed found in his travels abroad 
this week, she may have a point 
“ Mah on Monday, for instance, 
l round grown men, quite apart 
m>m grown women and chil- 

“ gutters 

over the fact that not one erf 
their parliamentary cerc m uwint 
embraces a Cap of Mainte- 
nance. In Togo on Tuesday, I 
w pestered by pedestrians 
who were troubled that their 
country's economy would never 
until they acquired an 
WM?p d fn ^ raJd ^straopdlnary. 
Wisconsin on Wednes- 
hotel clerk’s very first 
as I signed the register 

1 kDew foe raean- 
I had to admit - 

poorer 

blubbed inconsolably until I 
banished his tears with a 

EE^- t 2* end ***** a life-size 
of D T rry brine. If any- 
^ s™* an object andte 

H J? S”® away for this 

NobU c au Se .p teaseletme 


° f t *! trse ’ MacNeice's 

Usau *U* since! 
thispoem, and the words 
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BY GARRY TRUDEAU 
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T Wnk back a week ago. 

5aEsssssressr ta- 

^sssrfflasia 

you bad never heard or Emma 
Noble. Smce then, the blonde 
crop-haired 26-year-old model 
ba^n everywhere. splashed 
across the national press, 
wearing very lit tie but a well- 
connected trophv male 
°n Tuesday the Dally Mail, 
the Mirror, the Sun. the Express. 
“ d the DaUy Telegraph 

carried pictures of Emma Noble 
closed “> romantic bliss 
as the former prime minis ter's 
son James Major nuzzled her 
neck with a hand on her leg. 

On Wednesday; all the tabloids 
as well as two broadsheets 
carried pictures of the couple. It 
did not stop there. On Thursday 
and Friday, national papers were 


renzy from the 
grapes of froth 

Claire Longrigg sees the hand of a PR maestro 
behind the sudden rise of Major minor’s new love 

Bimbonic plague ... Emma Noble (right), star of this week's tabloids, shares a publicist with Melinda Messenger (left) 




still pumping out her image. 

Last night, she was on her way to 
make a celebrity- appearance on 
Chris Evans's TFI Friday. 

It's amazing what can be done 
with a little Judicious marketing. 
Young model does a few ads, 
makes appearances in TV dra- 
mas Cold Lazarus and Jonathan 
Creek and bares her legs weekly 
as a hostess on the Price is Right. 
One higb-proQJc snog and hey 
presto, a TV personality is born. 

James Major Ls only 23 but 
already known for his devastat- 
ing effect on women. (Just like 
his father, says uncle Terrv. 

Sadly, we only have his word for 
it.) He was cited as co-respondent 
in previous girlfriend Elaine 
Jordache's divorce. 

After a rather dull start as a 
management trainee at Marks & 
Spencer; Major Jr decided to go 
into marketing and got a job 






representing the Cafe RoyaL 
Invite photogenic girlfriend in 
very short skirt and voiUu, mar- 
ket saturation achieved in a 
stroke of her silken thigh 

He says he Is in love. We say 
they are young, media savvy 
ambitious types. Nobody really 
cares, as long as they keep 
posing for the pictures. The man 
widely credited with the 
publicity surrounding the couple 
is Neil Reading, Emma Noble’s 
manager and head of his own PR 
company He was unavailable for 
comment yesterday too busy 
steering a safe course for his 
client between the drooling jaws 
of the press. 

But Max Clifford was full of 
praise. "If Nell's responsible for 
this, he's done a good job. This 
story’s a great credit to him. He’s 
entering the premier league — 
and there's plenty of room.” 


According to fellow PRs, such 
high-profile Liaisons are becom- 
ing a standard part of the new 
celebrity's trajectory. The trick, 
apparently, is to spread the net 
wide enough to benefit as many 
parties as possible. "It's wonder- 
ful publicity for her and it’s not 
going to do him any harm," adds 
Clifford. "He's also working for a 
club so he's got them plenty of 
publicity; It’s a threesome: there 
are three winners." 

C lifford does not see this 
style of launch fora TV 
star as anything new or 
unusual. "It's always 
been like that, especially for peo- 
ple who don't have a private life; 
they have one created for them. 
It's like David Copperfleld and 
Claudia Schiffer. David came to 
me and asked me to launch him 
in Europe. All I know is that the 


two of them met and fell in love 
around the same time 1 got 
involved in the project. Claudia 
Schiffer was a tremendous bene- 
fit to his careen 
“It doesn’t matter at all that 
people say it’s manufactured. 
Some people enjoy the pictures 
of Emma Noble showing every- 
thing but her tonsils; others will 
ilka reading about the former 
prime minister’s son. Meanwhile 
the Cafe Royal’s achieved hun- 
dreds of pounds worth of public- 
ity. with the message that if you 
go there, you’ll meet someone 
tasty like Emma Noble.” 

Neil Reading is the new kid on 
the block. He represents Melinda 
Messenger and top comedians 
Jack Dee, Ben Elton and others. 
After a spell at Beer Davies 
Publicity; where he represented 
controversial clients like Viz 
magazine and Channel 4*s The 


Word, and less controversial 
clients like Hello! magazine, he 
left and set tip his own company, 
He was just 22. As a OS-style 
personal PR. he sees his job as 
media management. And the 
media, as this week shows, is 
perfectly happy to be managed. 

Max Clifford, who invented 
personal PR in country is 
finally making room for some 
young pretenders. The latest 
arrival. Kirn Nkwocha, who now 
represents multiple mother 
Mandy Allwood, says the launch 
of the celebrity relationship cum 
showbiz career ls not a new 
phenomenon. 

“People in showbusiness often 
go for these relationships of 
convenience. Everybody gets 
something out of it. I’m not 
saying It is manufactured but 
Emma Noble's done very very 
well out of this relationship. 


Cases in contention 
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she’s been in every paper for the 
last four days, as well as a couple 
of TV appearances." 

The tabloids are the key. 
Readership ls now so huge and 
voracious, that a good run in the 
tabs, such as Emma Noble's legs 
have enjoyed every day thin 
week, can make a major impact. 

"This kind of marketing is 
wbat makes stars — now more 
than even" says Kizzi. "Bands 
like the Spice Girls get 80 per 
cent of their success from good 
marketing, and continual 
appearances in the Sun and the 
News of the World. Someone 
rang me 15 minutes ago saying ‘I 
want to be someone.' That's all 
very welL but you’ve got to have 
some sort of substantial talent 
to sustain the public interest." 

Of course, of course. Emma 
Noble is a very talented actress. 
Repeat after me. 
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Enough to raise the dead 


No wonder Frances Feeley, above, is 
smiling. She inherited £500,000 after a 
DNA test proved a link to her long-dead 
father. In tne week when Yves Montand 
was exhumed, Rory Cairoll asks 
whether the current craze for opening 
graves is digging up treasure or trouble 
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I t’s very quiet- six feet under 
ground. Blackness all 
around. This is the rad. 
death.. the great full stop. The. 
first thud sounds distant So 
does the second and the third, 
but pretty soon It’s a mechanical 
roar as earth spurts skywards to 
make room for the drill. 

Blades slide under the coffin lid 
and bar- if at the hinges. A splinter- 
ing noise and the lid flies open. 
Gloved hands descend- Welcome 
back to the land of the living. 

There are a lot of exhumations 
about these days- .This week you 
could Uanfly move for them. Yves 
Montand was brought back up for 
the. sake of a paternity suit the 
same day. that the family of James 
Hanralty hanged in 1961 for .the A6 
murder; wrestled with the idea of 
exhuming, his body to set tle, 
finally his inno cence or otherwise. 

A few days before that. Dr Sam 
Sheppard, the real-life Fugitive, 
was declared innocent after DNAol 


- x 


\ tests on his exhumed remains. 
And across the world the list goes 
on, like a role-call of figures from 
history:. In Italy Benito Mussolini 
may be dug up in the pursuit of a 
paternity suit, as may the com- 
poser Giacomo Puccini and the art 
historian Sir Harold Acton, whose 
£40 million estate in Florence is at 
stake. -The late president of 
Argentina, Juan Peron, is also ; 
pending exhumation under a 
Buenos'Aires court order initiated 
by Marta Holgado, who claims to 
be his natural daughter 
So what lies behind this morbid 
new fashion? Three letters; DNA. 
Science has raced ahead over the 
past few decades, unravelling our 
genetic make-up, and twisting and 
turning the knowledge into previ- 
ously undreamed-of applications. 
A scrap of skin can be matched to 
its owner with just a one in 
5 milli on chance of error; opening 
up a brave new world where we 
can unlock the secrets of the past. 


I But as is so often the case (remem- 
ber DaDy the sheep?) science has 
outpaced morality Bodies cannot 
be dug up to be prodded and peeled 
without prompting a basic ques- 
tion; is it ethical? 

There’s that familiar smell of 
money here, of course. Parties in 
paternity suits can stand to win 
multi-million pound estates, or a 
place in history as the relative of 
someone famous. The temptation 
to dig up bodies intensifies as each 
technological advance promises to 
reveal more. The dead won’t shout 
‘Stop!* This week the living did. 

“It’s horrible. This poor old 
man. They’re actually taking him 
out of his box to slice him up," 
wailed Catherine Altegret, adopted 
daughter of the late Yves Montand, 
when drilling began at his grave 
on the orders of a Paris court 
investigating a paternity suit 

The exhumation of an Icon for a 
posthumous DNA test outraged 
the public and disturbed Jean- 


Pier re Change ux, head of the 
national ethics committee, who 
said genetic testing without prior 
consent set a dangerous prece- 
dent 

Joining such a posthumous 
struggle would have been the last 
thing on Sam Kerland’s mind as 
his tractor clanked along the nar- 
row lanes of wartime County 
Tyrone on his way to Emily Crich- 
ton’s house. Last month a High 
Court judge in Belfast ruled that 
Frances Feeley aged 55, was the 
late bachelor’s illegitimate daugh- 
ter and entitled to inherit his 
£500,000 estate near Tullyhogue. 

Both Kerland and Crichton were 
exhumed for DNA samples. "It was 
a very distressing decision but one 
I had to make," Feeley says. ‘1 was 
only told he was my father after he 
died and there seemed no other 
way" 

Feeley could not face attending 
either exhumation. That is under- 
standable, as they are grim affairs. 
Hector Mclnnes knew that last 
year even before police officers in 
thin fluorescent yellow jackets 
stamped their feet for warmth and , 
entered the white plastic walls of 
the tent that surrounded bis 
brother’s grave. 

A pneumatic drill broke the 
frozen topsoil as workmen 
crunched over the lime scattered 
to kill bacteria and climbed into 
the hole that contained John 
Irvine Mclnnes, suspected of 
being Bible John, the Lanarkshire 
man blamed for murdering three 
women in Edinburgh in the late 
1960s. 

It wasn’t him. Forensic laborato- 
ries in Strathclyde. Berlin and 
Cambridge University foiled to 


match DNA Cram Mclnnes's thigh 
bone to semen or hair found on one 
of the victims. But by then the 
Mclnnes family had been violated. 
Twice. First was the violation of 
the grave, then of the relatives’ 
good name, when for five months 
newspapers raked aver their 
upbringing to explain John 
Mclnnes's crime, before quietly 
accepting he was Innocent "We 
went through a horrendous time. 
That’s all I want to say," Hector 
said. 

Not only are exhumed bodies 
often crawling with bugs, it is the 
bugs that can be the focus of foren- 
sic attention. “Flies In general are 
extremely adept at getting to bod- 
ies. They will burrow into the soil 
to eat the flesh of the body muscle 
mostly because they're concerned 
with getting protein," says Zakaria 
Erziadioglu, a forensic entomolo- 
gist who has testified at murder 
trials. j 

The type of bug and decompose 1 
tion can tell a lot about the time 
and nature of death, which must 
then be given as evidence. “It can 
be very distressing for parents 
when you're talking about their 
little girl being maggotty" says 
Erzindioglu. “Once a barrister 
asked me if I could use another 
word, so I said larva. But you have 
to give -straight answers to ques- 
tions." ' 

Decomposition is natural but 
the aversion of the living is 
instinctive. That’s why so many 
cultures bury people and why dig- 
ging them up, whatever the rea- 
son, is so distressing, even for the 
professionals. Some of the archae- 
ologists who excavated 18th and 
19th century crypts at Christ 


Church Cathedral In London’s 
Spitalfields in the early 1980s were 
traumatised by what they found. 

“Around 60 of the 1,000 skeletons 
had surviving soft tissue. That was 
a first for British archaeology to 
deal with. They were recognisable 
and had their own clothes," says 
team member Margaret Cox. 

Adipocere, the rotting soft tis- 
sue. turned their stomachs, but 
more distressing was the reallsa- 


e lt can be very 
distressing for 
parents when 
you’re talking 
about their 
little girl being 
maggotty 9 


tion that what fell out of the 
coffins were not historical relics 
but human beings. 

“With a 2, 000- year-old skeleton 

you treat it with respect, but it’s 
less like a person. At Spitalfields 
the)’ had their names on the coffins. 
They were much more human, they 
could have been your own daughter 
or son," says Cox. The emotional 
response of the diggers, many of 
whom vowed never again to 
exhume a recent ly-buried corpse, 
will be published next month by the 
Council for British Archaeology in 
a book. Grave Concerns. 


The sense of unease ls height- 
ened by the dubious motives that 
appear to lie behind many recent 
exhumations. 

Louise Woodward’s lawyers are 
accused of brinkmanship by talk- 
ing of exhuming Matthew Eappen, 
the toddler who died in her care. 

In the town of Granbury Texas, 
local officials clashed with their 
equivalents in Kearney Missouri, 
over the true resting place — and 
the tourist money it would bring — 
of outlaw Jesse James. Kearney 
won . 

Yet you don’t have to be a sus- 
pected criminal — or suspected 
father or suspected anything — to 
be at risk of exhumation. Being 
buried in Britain is far less perma- 
nent than people think. 

Exhumations of former burial 
grounds is a continual process In 
larger cities, to free land for com- 
mercial, residential and transport 
developments. Sheffield’s super- 
trams run through land that was 
once part of the cathedral church- 
yard. London's Butlers Wharf 
near Tower Bridge, is built on 
reclaimed burial land. 

The Necropolis company has 
exhumed more than 100,000 bodies 
since 1980. Last year it made way 
for a leisure centre and shops in 
Islington, north London, by remov- 
ing 15,000 corpses from 19th cen- 
tury graves and emptying them 
into 45 mass graves at Islington's 
municipal cemetery in Trent Park. 
Hertfordshire. 

Removal trucks shunting bodies 
to and fro violate the cherished 
notion of a one-and-only final jour- 
ney Their cargo won't object. It’s 
left to the living to decide whether 
it's right 
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Andy Kaufman spent his short life blurring the boundaries between comedy and reality. Was he joking when 
he made the cast and crew of a television show beat him up? Was he acting when he fought a professional 
wrestler and damaged his spine? Jonathan Jones tells the story of America’s most dangerous Tv comic 

Only when I laugh 


A ndy Kaufman, was 35 
when he died of a rare 
form of lung cancer 
But he lives on as a half- 
believed story of may- 
hem and madness. His death was 
faked, people say. Like his hero 
Elvis, he is living on an island 
somewhere, laughing at the world. 

If you have a long memory or 
cable television, you will remem- 
ber Kaufman as F.atka from the 
sitcom TaxL Latka was the 
east-European mechanic whose 
uncomprehending eagerness 
would drive Danny DeVito's antsy 
cab-controller into a fury. But the 
sweet innocence Kaufman brought 
to the role was misleading: unto 
his death, in 1964. Kauftnan was 
the most dangerous comedian on 
American television. The story of 
his life is the story of a man who 
refused to recognise the bound- 
aries between art and life. 

In 1992, REM addressed their 
song Man On The Moon to Kauf- 
man. rekindling America's mem- 
ory of a lost genius. Now Milos 
Fo rman is to direct a bioplc of him , 
Man In The Moon, and this week 
Jim Carrey pipped Tom Hanks and 
Nicolas Cage to the lead role The 
script was written by Scott 
Alexander and Larry Karaszewski, 
who wrote Forman's film about the 
porn king Larry Flynt, as well as 
Tim Burton's paean to Ed Wood. 
Man In The Moon is being made by 
Jersey Films, the company founded 
by Danny DeVito. 

Stories about Andy Kaufman 
always lead to other; more star- 
tling layers of comedy rather than 
any “real” self. In Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, Jerry Lawlec the former 
Southern Heavyweight Wrestling 
Champion who once put Kaufman 
In a neck-brace, told me: “That’s 
one of the first things 1 learned 
about Andy that he would not take 
the mask off to anyone.” 

Yet people who knew Kauftnan 
express deep affection. He was 
born in New York in 1949 and grew 
up in Long Island. He remembered 
sitting in his bedroom as a child 
imagining there was a TV camera 
in the walL By adolescence all his 
enthusiasms were formed. He 
played the congas, worshipped 
Elvis and loved wrestlers, espe- 
cially the villainous ones. 

At 16 he completed his first noveL 
The Hollering Mangoo, which was 
followed by two more unpublished 
epics. His desire to write the Great 
American Novel shaped one of his 
most heroic routines. In 1971, after 
an apprenticeship in Long Island 
dubs, he was invited to perform at 
the lmprov in New York. He would 
walk onto the stage carrying a book 
and read aloud from The Great 
Gafasby for 45 minutes. 

Andy said his act wasn't comedy 
but “living theatre". The perfor- 
mance artist Laurie Anderson met 
him at a club in Queens. In her 
memoir Stories From The Nerve 
Bible, she relates how his routine 
started “with Andy playing the bon- 
gos. and. for some unknown reason. 


sobbing". She became his Mend 
and accomplice, going on field trips 
to the Coney Island funfair They 
watched men impress their girl- 
friends on the Test-jrour-Strength 
machine, Andy sneering loudly at 
their efforts and Laurie begging 
him to win her a bunny He walked 
up to the machine, brought down 

fhm >inmmpr J anH thu mnohino read 

“Weakling”. He ranted and raved 
that it was fixed. They went on the 
RotowhM, file swirling chamber 
that pins passengers to its sides as 
it spins. When everyone had been 
shut rtifiirtp fa^ng uarft other and 
the ride was about to begin, Kauf- 
man started to cry “Let me out! 
We’re all going to die?" 

Kauftnan adopted the identity of 
Foreign Man, an east European 
immig rant making a hopeless 

attempt at stand-up comedy He 
seemed lost staring at the audi- 
ence as his jokes fell flat They had 
no idea whether to laugh or to feel 
sorry for him. Then Foreign Man 
said: “And now last hut not to be 
the least I would like to imitate the 
Elvis Presley" He was trans- 
formed from stumbling outsider to 
ultimate insider; a wired and 
uncannily spot-on Elvis, the only 
impersonator that won Presley's 
approval. 

When Foreign Man became 
ijtka, Kaufman needed a new 
persona to unsettle live audiences. 
He claimed to have met the foul- 
mouthed — and fictional — lounge 
singer Tony Clifton in Las Vegas. 
Clifton was a monster; physically 
and spiritually who insulted 'the* 
audience in a rasping voice. Kauf- 
man negotiated a contract for 
“Clifton" to act in Taxi, hut when 
he turned up for filming his behav- 
iour was so vile he was fired on the 
spot Dragged away by studio 
guards he shouted: “TIL sue all 
your fucking asses! You'll never 
work in Vegas again!” 

On another occasion, Kauftnan 
destroyed a live comedy show by 
staging a breakdown which pro- 
voked cast and crew to beat him up. 
Viewers of Saturday Night Live 
voted to exdude him from the show 
in a poll he had secretly arranged 
himself He once appeared on Let- 
terman to introduce his newly 
adopted fondly Three bored young 
black men ambled onto the set One 
sat cm Andy's knee. 

But it was wrestling that pro- 
vided Kauftnan with his richest 
ready-made theatre. He was so In 
Jove with its mixture of perfor- 
mance and pain that he decided to 
become a wrestler — with a twist 
Kauftnan wrestled women. In 1979 
he proclaimed himwrif the world’s 
first Inter-Gender Wrestling Cham- 
pion. He stood on stage and abused 
women, saying he wouldn't respect 
them until they wrestled him for a 
$500 prize. "When I do the wrestling 
act Tm playing a villain.” 
Wrestling in comedy clubs wasn't 
convincing enough to achieve this. 

“Andy always felt lie didn't get 
the response from comedy audi- 
ences that be wanted frtan the 



Kauftnan with Danny DeVito in Taxi, above. Top: his wrestling bout with Jerry Lawler He left In an ambulance 


wrestling,” recalls Jerry Lawler He 
approached the New York wrestling 
federation, who were suspicious of 
endorsing fights between men and 
women, but Lawler and his promot- 
ers were more enthusiastic. 

“We brought Andy down to Mem- 
phis strictly with the intention of 
wrestling women. He said he 
wanted to go on TV and make bad- 
guy wrestler remarks so everyone 
would hate him. He made fun of the 
South, talking about hillbillies...” 
Kaufman's trash-talking appear- 
ances cm local television worked. 


Monday’s Radio 4 revamp sounds great in principle. But the 
hidden agenda is a budget cut of 30 per cent. Anne Karpf reports 

Radio chaos 


T here will be no ribbon- 
cutting. but Monday will see 
the unveiling of a cultural 
landmark — the new Radio 
4 schedule. Unprecedentedly an 
entire radio network has been 
restructured and recommissioned. 
It’s a necessarily audacious move, 
putting creaky old programmes out 
to pasture and opening up the net- 
work to fresh voices. 

And yet. far from rejoicing at 
the new opportunities, BBC staff 
remain swathed in despair Of 
course change is unsettling, and 
over the past five years the BBC 
has been buffeted by it Sour 
grapes might also play a part And 
you can't discount the crony 
factor: disconsolate broadcasters 
feeding their grievances to their 
press confreres, who, in solidarity; 
over-report bureaucratic follies 
and low morale. 

Yet none of this explains the 
extent of BBC misery Nor does it 
quiet major concerns about BBC 
Radio's future. Indeed the recent 
reorganisation — the introduction 
of the internal market, the move to 
bimedia departments and the split 
between production and broadcast 
— has favoured television and left 
radio fatally weakened. 

Producer Choice, the introduc- 
tion oT an internal market in the 
BBC. usefully inducted staff Into 
the real world and got them think- 
ing about the costs of services. Yet 
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it was shaped round the complex, 
pricey world of television and not 
the simpler, cheap world of radio. 

It also created absurdities. The 

BBC. for example, owns Broadcast- 
ing House, and yet it charges its 
own departments accommodated 
there a market rent, which is 
reviewed every five years. 

The situation with the BBC 
libraries has been slightly modi- 
fied since last year's deluge of 
press reports revealing that, 
rather than pay file £12 charge for 
a single borrowing of a CD from 
the Gramophone Library; staff 
from around the BBC were hot- 
footing to HMV to buy the same CD 
for their own departments. But 
things are still critical. The intro- 
duction of prohibitive (tboagh 
now cheaper) charges on a pay-as- 
you-use basis (to be paid for out of 


shrinking programme budgets) 
has led to a reduction in the use of 
libraries, which in turn will bring 
about cuts. 

A producer in the studio with a 
leading actress found that she 
didn't know how to pronounce a 
crucial word. But the already 
stretched programme budget 
didn't allow her to consult the 
BBC’s Pronunciation Unit so they 
guessed and prayed. Staff at The 
World At One and PM were last 
year instructed not to use material 
from the Gramophone Library; and 
since the cost of accessing the BBC 
sound archives is prohibitively 
high, Wodd At One reporter Matt 
Peacock has said that “the greatest 
sound archive in the wodd is effec- 
tively closed to us”. 

Because of the cost fiact- 
checking is rationed (the smallest 


When he entered the ring at the 
Mid-South Coliseum, an audience 
of 11,000 was howling for his blood 
He fought five women and beat the 
first four; but the last “a 111 black 
lady named Foxy”, gave him a sur- 
prise. “She grabbed Andy picked 
him up in the air and body-slammed 
him.” Lawler remembers. “The roof 
went off the place. He was trying to 
run out of the ring and she would 
grab him and pick him up again * 
After two minutes she “got cot- 
ton mouth" from nervousness, and 
Kauftnan pinned her to the ground. 


inquiry costs £10). Producers now 
routinely phone bookshops to 
check up on books as it's cheaper 
than using the library Local radio 
stations have all but ceased to use 
the BBC's libraries, since a couple 
of inquiries would eat up their 
entire programme budget 

Can the BBC's reputation sur- 
vive the cull of its libraries? An 
entire edition ■— 200 scores — of 
Bach cantatas was thrown out 
though staff found it on a skip and 
retrieved II As many as half of the 
BBC's 160,000 book stock will be 
Jettisoned in order “to reduce our 
dependence on books”. Staff have 
appealed to larger institutions like 
the London Library to rescue some 
so that the BBC can borrow them 
back when necessary 
On Monday and on Radio 4's 
actual relaunch day April 6, atten- 
tion will focus on the re invigorat- 
ing of the schedule. But the hidden 
agenda is Radio 4's need to slash 
its spend by 30 per cent to help 
fund the BBC's digital expansion. 
This has meant that although the 
commissioning brief for the new 
Radio 4 was by all accounts fabu- 
lously stimulating, the price allo- 
cated for making the programmes 
was undeliverably smaJL 
The cats in radio were never 
very fot. Now they're anorexic. A 
few years ago, a producer could 
spend three or four weeks putting 
together a half-hour programme. 
Today it's unusual to get more 
than five days. The split between 
the production wing of the BBC 
and the broadcast wing means that 
producers must sell sufficient pro- 
grammes to BBC Broadcast — at 
least 200-220 days' worth a year — 
to safeguard their jobs. Thinking 
time has disappeared. 

But is there any effect on pro- 


"The people were booing and Andy 
was strutting. In the dressing-room 
afterwards he said it was the great- 
est moment of his life." 

The event was so popular that 
Lawler suggested a rematch. "You 
know, this Foxy thinks she has a 
chance with me,” Kauftnan the 
bad-guy wrestler said on Memphis 
TV. Tm Andy Kauftnan, I'm from 
Hollywood. If she can beat me I'm 
going to raise the prize to $1,000 
and I will marry her." 

Foxy replied she could use the 
money because her bouse had just 

grammes? One insider compares it 
to watching children grow — (indis- 
cernible daily, but you notice after 
an absence. John Bin has said that 
the cuts have made no impact on 
the quality of programming, and 
would cease when they did. By 
then, say staff. It will be too late. 

Some believe that it already is. 
Peter Everett, former head of Net- 
work Radio (South), fears that in 
the new BBC measurement culture 
creative radio may not survive. 
Devaluing the unmeasurable, man- 
agement relies on cost, ratings, and 
file Appreciation Index (AJ) to 
judge quality. But averaged out. a 
moderately enjoyed programme (5) 
will get the same AI as one which 
strongly divides its audience < Als of 
1 and 9). As Everett says, “There is 
no system (at present) which can 
measure the intensity of a listening 
experience. " New comedy pro- 
grammes rarely win high Als: by 
this yardstick, would we ever have 
had Alan Partridge, or the pioneer- 
ing The Day Today? 

Pessimism is no new visitor to 
the BBC. Tills, however is differ- 
ent There is a sense of Year Zero, 
where experience is scorned and 
past service unvalued. For 35 years 
Derek Drescher almost single- 
handedly husbanded Jazz onto BBC 
Radio. And yet as a result of the 
the new Saturday evening Radio 3 
jazz commission being won by an 
independent company, be and his 
vastly experienced Jazz sound engi- 
neer have been sidelined in Favour 
of a team that made an impressive 
submission but that has never 
before recorded live music. 

In the newly bimedia BBC, tele- 
vision is inevitably dominant, 
since It brings In more money to 
production departments than 
radio ever could. But radio and 


burned down, but she wouldn't 
marry Andy Kauftnan if he was 
the last man on earth. 

The fight began with Foxy mak- 
ing a fool of Andy Kaufman. 
Despite Lawler's training, she 
again ran out of breath. As Andv 
pinned her down in triumph and 
the crowd booed him, Lawler inter- 
vened because, he says, Kauftnan 
was rubbing her face against the 
canvas and kicking hen He picked 
Kauftnan up. “He was so light he 
Just Dew across the rLng. He said 
you can’t touch me, you're a profes- 

television remain different ani- 
mals. TV is a team game, while a 
radio programme is more of an 
individual producer’s creation 
The bimedial BBC, argues Everett 
is based on the news model (BLrt's 
background), and news is news" 
whether on radio or TV But iri 
drama, features and documentary 
“the grammar of radio is quite dif- 
ferent, yet increasingly judge- 
ments are based purely on 
programme content rather than 
also form or style". 


slonal wrestles 

Lawler proposed fiiey wr^fe 

instead. K’n 'rfhian. who had only 
women, artnuW- 
Sm- agreed to take on the South- 
ern Heavyweight Champion. 

This time his TV appearances 
became even more offensive to file 
Sooth. “When I got off the plane 
the smell hit me,” he told fiiem. 
Tm going to show you something 
that will help your hygiene enor- 
mously (holding up a roll of toilet 
paper). IT when you go to your Ut- 
tle outhouses you used this, the 
smell would go away." 

It was as if he was giving Mem- 
phis a scapegoat, an arrogant rep- 
resentative of Hollywood to hate 

In the ring. Lawler destroyed 
him as the people commanded. “He 
had incensed the crowd so much... 
people really expected me to hurt 
him. It was like the old Roman glad- 
iator thing- IT I had had a sword and 
asked if I should cut his head off. 
everybody in that audience would 
have given him the thumbs down.” 

Lawler “just reached down and 
nicked him up and dropped back 
with him. Apparently that just 
Tcnryhwi Andy out I reached down 
and grabbed his head, picked him 
up in the air, did the move where 
you let him crash on top of his 
head. The crowd was going m ad." 

When Kauftnan was taken away 
from the ring on a stretcher; with 
four compressed vertebrae, there 
was mas sive applause. “The crowd 
couldn't have been happier to see 
the Hollywood TV star being 
wheeled out in an ambulance.” 

A few months later. 

Lawler and Kauftnan — 
wearing a neck brace — 
appeared on the Letter- 
man show The idea was 
that they should begin antagonisti- 
cally but then apologise to each 
other and the programme would 
end with Andy singing What The 
World Needs Now Is Love, Sweet 
Love. At first everything went 
smoothly. Clips from the wrestling 
match were shown and Kauftnan. 
in his character as the Hollywood 
big-shot accused Lawler “I could 
have sued you for everything 
you're worth, only I didn't because 
I'm not that kind of guy” 

As Lawler tells It he felt he was 
about to betray wrestling and the 
fans back home by allowing , the 
New York TV programme to 
manipulate him. Instead, he hit 
Andy Kauftnan in the foce. 

After a panic-motivated com- 
mercial break, the programme 
began again with Andy Kauftnan 
reappearing from the .wings. “He 
comes storming in a nd stands 
behind David and starts cussing, 
well I've never heard anything like 
it, every word the worst you can 
imagine. He grabs David's coffee 
and throws It at me." 

After the programme was aired. 
NBC threatened to ban Kaufman 
and he responded by suing the net- 
work for $200 million. He said he 
planned to buy NBC and maica it 
an all-wrestling station. He pur- 
sued a vendetta against Lawler via 
abusive videos. Was Andy Kauf- 
man really angry at Jerry Lawler? 

“Absolutely . .. I say he was." says 
Lawler. "You never really knew. It 
appeared to be real, but then, by 
the same token, why should he 
come back and put himself in that 
position? You never knew what 
was real and what was not." 

Andy Kauftnan said he wrestled 
to recapture the atmosphere of the 
old carnivals, before television, 
when wrestlers would go round the 

SSP'o < * aD * ri Bing people to 
fight By all accounts Andy was a 

happy man with no private 
demons. Instead he created a 
rarnival of the Imagination where 
America could wrestle 
collective demons. 


JJ, 5 widely believed th 
BBC management have n 
standing of how rac 
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culture of the BBC. thi 
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wkins catches up with the rising star of jump racing looking forward to a number of classy rides at the National Hunt Festival 

Thornton has a box full of goodies 

Ti 


IJffi DECISION to give 
the Smurfit Cham'. 

EX Hurdle at oS- 

tenba/n next week •> 

2^ w ^ h “^ pi ^ 

news for Andy Thornton h j 
jockey but that is not n«?« 

sartly the case ** 

French Holly is b ei ne 

SSSS? M RoyaJ & Sun® 
Alliance Novice Hurdfe nn 

WedJ 2^ day - for ^ich he wm 
now be regarded by man v as a 
banker and Thornton's p S s 
pec^ of being the top jockev 
at the meeting are conse- 
quently improved 

m’^r t °-?u b £ Cked from JO-1 
to 20-1 with Coral to be the 
Cheltenham champion, rides 
the well-fancied Kadastrof in 

the Arkie Chase on Tuesday 
so in theory at least has two 
outstanding chances, plus 
other good •■each-way" rides 
on Edgemoor Prince fSunAi- 
Grlian Cove 
fGold Card Hurdle) and Cool 
Dawn (Gold Cupi. 

With 70 winners and a Kin° 
George VI Chase victory on 
See More Business to his 
name, this has been a golden 
season for Thornton who has 
broken through into the big 
tune after seeming to be on 
the way out three vears ago 
when fired by Kim Bailev. 

At least Bailey tried to Ore 

him. Thornton had other 
ideas, however, and refused 
to go: ‘Td been falling off a lot 
and things weren't going well. 
Mr Bailey called me into his 
office and suggested that as 


things weren’t happening we 
should go our separate ways. 

"I said no, I told him' I d 
keep working for him around 
the yard and riding work, but 
without any more rides in 

public for the time being [ 
said that by the end or the sea- 
son I'd prove him wrong. 

"The follow ing two weeks I 
went to see Yogi Breisner (the 
equestrian riding expert) and 
he put me right on a Tew 
things including dropping my 
•rons a few holes. Then the 
next week just before Christ- 
mas I went to Edinburgh for 
two rides Tor Jim Barclay and 
won on both. 

"It might have been insig- 
nificant to many people but 
for me to have that double 
after what had happened gave 
me a terrific boost. 

"Then the day after Boxing 
Day I rode Clifton Set for 
Mick Channon at Kempton on 
TV and beat Richard Dun- 
woody. That really got me go- 
ing again and I ended the sea- 
son with 1*6 winners which 
equalled my best. 

"I was riding for Mr Bailey 
again, although I was free- 
lance with Dave Roberts as 
my agent booking the rides." 

That Thornton should even- 
tually make the grade comes 
as no surprise. He has always 
had the dedication since as a 
boy at Bama Castle School he 
took cereals with him instead 
of a tuck box. 

As a big lad standing 5ft 
11 ins he was told that his am- 
bition to become a Jockey was 
a waste of time and he should 
concentrate on rugby. He was 


SPORTS NEWS 19 


Prince 
in line 
for Cup 
bonus 


Pearl odds-on for SunAlliance 


I RISH raider Florida Pearl 
appears to have fright- 
ened off most of the opposi- 
tion in Wednesday's Royal 
& SunAlliance Chase. 
writes Tony Paley. 

Only 12 horses were de- 
clared yesterday for the 
Cheltenham race, in which 
last year’s Festival Bumper 
winner is as short as 11-10 
on with Hill's. 

No fewer than 26 of the 
acceptors at the first forfeit 
stage were taken out, guar- 
anteeing the smallest field 
since eight lined up in 1993. 

Most notable withdrawal 
was Feltham Novice Chase 
runner-np Forest Ivory, 
whose trainer David Nich- 


olson could also switch his 
sole remaining entry Escar- 
tefigue to the Gold Cnp. 

Jimmy McCarthy was 
banned for five days after 
easing his mount down on 
the run-in of the Wheatley 
Packaging Novice Hurdle 
at Market Rasen yesterday. 

Riding Torn Silk for Paul 
Webber, McCarthy dropped 
his hands when main rival 
Nichol Fifty and Tony 
McCoy got the better of his 
mount and drew clear for a 
four-length success. 

But Lorcan Wyer on 
Barnbnrgb Boy pinched 
second place by a short 
head right on the line after 
Torn Silk was eased. 


a good stahd-ofr half and 
played for Durham County. 

But having ridden ponies 
from early childhood days 
and coming from a farming 
background, he was deter- 
mined to try his luck in rac- 
ing. At i hi- age of uj he left 
school with seven GCSE's and 
prumptly went to work for 
Arthur Stephenson, turning 
down a three weeks' rugby 
tour of South Africa to start 
straight away. 

Thornton talks of the leg- 
endary "WA." in grateful and 
glowing terms: "He was hard 
but fair. There was no such 
thing as a jockey riding the 
perfect race as far as he was 
concerned. Whether you'd 
won or thought you'd done 
everyth mg right there was al- 
ways something he'd pick you 
up on. 

"But he was my mentor and 
when he died in December 
1992 I thought the world had 
come to an end. 1 knew Td 
never find anybody tike him 
to carry on and keep me 
right” 

For his eventual success, 
Thornton gives a Jot of the 
credit to Dave Roberts, the 
jockeys' agent who has mas- 
terminded his career. 
Roberts, who has been the 
making of Tony McCoy 
among others, bums the mid- 
night oil on behalf of his 
riders and expects similar 
dedication from them. 

This has never been a prob- 
lem for Thornton who is not 
shy of hard work — already 
this season he has ridden on 
every course in the country. 

Undoubtedly the highlight 
of his career so far was win- 
ning on See More Business at 
Kempton when he took over 
from the suspended Timmy 
Murphy, who will be back on 
board in the Gold Cup. 

Thornton regards See More 
Business as a worthy favour- 
ite: “He’s a real little pro. He 
stays very well, has a turn of 
foot and you cant knock him 
If he jumps round 1 think hell 
win but I've got a decent each- 
way chance on Cool Dawn.” 
French Holly Is his favour- 
ite, however “He gives me 
the best feel of any horse I’ve 
sat on. He's got an aura, a 
presence about him, " said the 
jockey. 

“He gives you a real buzz. 
He's only had nine races In 
his life and is still learning 
but has loads of time to 
develop.” 



Ron Cox 


Walking tall . . . Andy Thornton is riding hi gh this season after a number of big-race successes photograph: frank 


W ITH a bonus of 

£50,000 on offer for 
the winner of the 
Sunder! ands Imperial Cup 
at Sandown going on to win 
any race at Cheltenham 
next week, there is little 
danger of today's handicap 
hurdle being completely 
overshadowed by the forth- 
coming Festival. 

Add an inspired midweek 
gamble on Rubhahunish. 
from 50-1 down to 7-1, and 
there is plenty for the 
punter to ponder. 

You have to go a long way 
back in the record of Rub- 
hahunish to find much en- 
couragement for his chance 
in a race as competitive as 
this, but it was only just 
over a fortnight ago that 
Nordance Prince (4.05) 
hacked up at Doncaster and 
it can pay to follow this 
progressive seven-year-old. 

Nordance Prince has won 
four of his six races since 
joining the Venetia Wil- 
liams stable last May. He 
has done most of his racing 
on fast ground, but has 
form on a soft surface and 
can put connections in line 
for the lucrative bonus 
with another victory en 
route to the County Hurdle 
next Thursday. 

Martin Pipe, who scooped 
the £50.000 with Olympian 
five years ago, relies on 
Blowing Wind, who caught 
the eye with Ms steady run 
into third spot behind run- 
away winner Dato Star in 
Hay dock’s Champion Hur- 
dle TriaL 

There is no telling just 
how good this ex-French 
gelding might be, but a 101 b 
rise In the weights over- 
night, putting Blowing 
Wind on top weight, has 
not improved his prospects. 

Racketball (3.30), from 
the in-form Nigel Twiston- 
Davies yard, should go well 
In another fiendishly diffi- 
cult handicap, the EBF 
Novice Hurdle Final. 

The Burnt Oak & Special 
Cargo Novice Chase is more 
stratohtfbrward. If Moon 
Devil (2.25) jumps as well 
as he did when making all 
the running to win by eight 
lengths on his fencing bow 
at Newbury, he will be very 
hard to beat 
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Sandown Jackpot card 


RON COX 


TOP FORM 


1.55 
2.25 

2.55 
3.30 
4.05 
4.40 
5.15 


Vital Song 
Moon Devfljnb) 

Pltar Rum Funny 
Racfcelbafl 

Nontanca Prince (nap) 
Mata Stoop 
Stone’s Throw 


Vital Song 


Pbar Fran Fanny (nb) 
Country Beau (rap) 
Nonfemce Pitee 
Carole's Crusador 


Testing, ngtit-handed ckcult of i m5t wtti 220yds uphM an-h. Thu three Rodney Forces in 
the back straight place a premium on acoiHto Jumping 
Going: Chase. Good to soft; Hurdles. Soft. * Denotes bUrtsars. 

Long iSstance travelers: Sitting Fouitam (4.40). D Foreter, HetflMngm Co Dunam, 271 
mfies: Jessica One (3.30), Lta M Reveley, Lngdate, Oevetand, 261 mtes; Joe Buzz (3-30) & 
Nish Stamp (4.40). F Murptiy, West Witten. N Yorks. 251 miles: House of Dreams (4 J5}, 6 M 
Moore. Mdteehom. N Yorks, 249 miles: Huh Express (4.05). Mrs J R Ramaten. Sandruttan. N 
Ycrts. 240 mfles: Thunderpolnt (2.551 5 SkMwte (3.30], T D Easwtjy. Great Hatmn, N Yaks. 
231 miles: Atetang (4.05). Mbs JACamacno. Norton. N Yota, 227 mfles. 

Sevan day arirawre: 4.05 KhgstoW Pet. 

Bthtund fist finw 4.40 Greeted Tare Away. Vteorwfc 225 One Word; 4.40 Carahrt 
Crusader 

Figures fci Otackets alter horse s name daiote days since last cuUno. F.FteL 


.| , CH *? E (Amateur Witore) 


2m 41 1 1 0yds E2.7B8 (10 dedarad) 

M Dan 11— 13— 10 — 

PanariO-13-6 JWr 

19 K Kart* 8-12-1 ? ±~ . 

itsnreywio-u-e c iim nm 

J Slant* 13-12-0 0 

EO’&SMTO 1CM2-0 


MM /21S-1 WHIoag 

mb onU3- Hectmx 

MB 22-021 QUei Coni — 

1B4 34)222 CracttqMN 

W P3-PM RMiJtand*_ 

101 P-5622 Stotetaiw — — , 

W? 3/222- Hr Frontal (®39 WOT C ftn*s 9-12-0 .A ltm 

108 3060-3 SrtMWDJUno 10-12-0 8 4 1 

109 PMF- a top rmpnaar (3*9 (W>*s M Tafr 9-13-0 8 

110 W4-2 Tins SM (leJjnTittflotih 12-12-0 , 




.J Wca-Mph 


Bftbv W VH Sum. 9-2 * frtsttrt. 5-1 Ms total*. Cradgnp Un. 6-1 Umnr For Fn KM 
ucaeto. Tnn 9W. 2(M (W tamMiw. SaW 
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2M 

205 

2DB 
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200 
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BUraVT OAK & S’EMAL CARGO NOVICE CHASE 

2m £4,925 (9 declared) 

IfetSSTOl 7-11-10 

Kao 8-1 1-6 

^ .» 

M 


1-331F CMWaitapa 
-14T41 CMiamr 
314321 Ow Bwr rt ii 
3-3027 RtHDlM 
*«F1 TmunHa(2t) 
OGtMFtaBHMW 
-22U3U 0w«Qrt“‘ 


07 


H A FBq)raU __ 

.Cura 8-11-8 ■ Hknan H 

atSS rr;;“”":-^‘OTtoCT *5 


m ■= 


- — „ w UorxiDni 4-1 Cool tom. 5-1 DoMtaeamae. CuMHore. 7-t toq*. 8-1 Tnuafc. 12-1 
^^huOn. 33-1 One Wort. «« BWxni 



BARCLAYS BANK iTCAP HOLE (Amateur Riders) 

„ 2m 1 1 0yds £4.377 (11 declared) 

e n— 7-12-7 0 I 



3 0 AE^F. WT MNKSHAMWCAPJ^ 

■3ll2m 4f 1 1 0yds £17,775 (1 8 declared) 


CH4 



F*anhan 2n 4lo« hdL 6d Fg- he -r-"-- . jj-. 

Hteii*8 , Ctotayi**tri||jflei0h.iainderwiitti 


^Qg SUN0ERLAHDS HUPHnAL CUP HANDICAP HURDLE 


set 

502 

503 

m 

808 

SOI 

587 

SOB 

SOB 

810 

on 

812 

BIS 

814 

BIB 


’ 2m 1 1 0yds £20,871 o 5 declared) 

002403 nosing Mad fnMfipe 5-11-10 

-11204 IMnsd [28)fl))GLMotni7-11-7 


CH4 


API 


11- 232. AHno| HD (bi(B) Met JACm^v 7-U-4 6 

0-1143 S«nw(limN)Mnn5-11-3 HA _ 

F0PIB3 Britain tatlt»OT»*8sHluilptWi-3 B Danmdr M 

60-231 nv*UMP)mMlta*S)-ll-: e lin*ten 85 

12 - 211 " 

5-3433 . , 

TF5P52 DaMg S dpi)(D)l 
mm isHnotr 



61223 BnemcyBrirnOte 

1BSIDQ 

2614P 
631 Brii 
012111 tnri 


lies vmmB 7-n-? IHlnnieN 

laris 7-11-0 _ E Hafasad 06 

« 6-10-9 B Byma 06 

6 H Moot 6-10-7 A Ugaha 86 

ALUooreW 6-10-5 F H Bany (5) 67 

Rta*77-lD-4 L ttanay a 

MPfcm 6-10-4 M-SDanefcn 83 

Jtoiodsi 6-10-3 ■ Fata B7 

(D) Photo 5-10-1 B Tomn» 


11-2 tMy VIM. 13-7MRb0EA HM*. 7-1 B*()S*y Wb, Hrii Earn 8-1 AtaUUli. 9-1 Atatang. 
Sfldkrs Mi. 11-1 K^sUd M 12-1 Drista D«s, How 01 Emas. 14-1 lUwri. SnaniA 25-1 Snr 
Sriaan. 

RHH BODE - ttaatag tori Hakl is ad behnt nan poor 3nl 2 ru near nav to enrisnge. M ol 5. 211 ISM 
On a Hapkick 2m Id. a. BWaw* lad nri 2 OT. l»l rttfea. m ta. 4li oM4. S briM Siartri a 
IMHvanlEnU.Gd.AUaapIMaafanHSin.lVilrttlaiiiSkntei.dasKliriiw.nan. 2rdri 10. A 
Demi 9hmw a Kmaon 2m too id 6d-ai Sams tap mnxnani lad 3 our v 2 out. lad ndoan, ana paca. 
3n)ri7.aflbeliMSMvvaFanM anfliaplKl. Ga majtalftftlfeklin UataMg Zau. punedou. 
m a Nata to loo biL SO. berikg Bta Ito Sto by A wtaa Pita axna vB. hd tasL vnnad. sod 
tatttamaDoncasarZniaapM. firHrt Oaahj Fat(r Saobyll BtaMBnaaa VNn Madam, W4H. 
tayad an vat rim 2 u. ctaa td am a Caferd 2m hes M Stt bear^ Quay CW* by A. Ragaqi B 
ftr»asa2iHLlMonmpaca.3nlri8. 13lbtaTwSucwssaFaVjritatotaldHiy RsMawtaiUI 

S taay SB. naamd axnacMe 2 om 8»ri 14. 18 WiW Oku a Mta to tap not. Gd. H* Eqnat: 
CM kta. nta hndne b M toon tear, aawl aon ri MwBbnh 2m bm Id 6d. ttap Ad tel 31 
Sata Bata Pirnta emry r»na 2 out H bs. rtxbn M laid on «■*!. wn a Eanr an 31 heap id Hry. 
beatng Handy Las DyS 


^^IQ HmaEs jfrrei HAHPicfiP chase 


>3m 110yds £6.302 pi declared) 


CH4 


-FUy AHdM*HS)RD9Cfirnta 7-12-0 . 

WOffl BaartfTnmvronP Notts itMi-6_. C U wariyn * 


0 Bnriay — 
•60 



H42IP Carakrt Craariar^tt D fcrdaho 7-n-7 A 

25-25P MtoinnmBte 9-10-13 H 

■124U5 EriBWOTPRwwS-10-13 R 

41P-P5 DataBaff«|CB)J®*l 11-10-12 t 

15 044* PariArfim HHendera* 1 l-UMi HA _ 

4MP5 Manta (32) SUrior 9-10-8 ■— BtM — 

11/PFS aritaU^(QDHtoCtft-1M Mr Ita 

32W MritantSy ^82} (D) la^lV-ld^'.l“.I” Z- ' . B Feta* — 
1.3-1 Caob’i Crusader. 6-1 nsh Samp. 8-1 Mnsaic. 10-1 Aatat. Greota Tot taey. 1 2-1 


RHH GIBE -Aardarit Lad 2ml. n*ata4ti, hentW8ai.i»*er*dlCrt. trite) tetantedm aim niitana 

" ' mbseda 

JLiBtai 

, ItetiSbew 

amend tally 3rd. w» pwd in a Vm «i n moa wn by Mcvagri TheTned a OOTMton In II ch. Gd^A Eaton: 
led 3m uafl fid U an. Beaded 1 2h u 4 ru mtf tiaarM 3 out iwlta Bo. 5* ri 6. 9 tad Jar* Do* a 
Satan 2n V nr* tt. GcL Dawn Bqe Majs battxL arid si knm inn 5* ri a M WM Gettr Stene a 
tetay to « nop A Gd Pariita: Lad M adl Set woKnad KM. akd cB rian pnM ta 3 ori ti rnca mo iy 
aan Roial a uitmi 2m 71 tea tt. Gd Hoetacae H* up m mv. ts ptra 13A. 5«i oi 9. wo berand Sri Br Be 
9maiTtota3mlltadM Shtatta a te iHtaiMtal3rt tataBw a>aj8irillMl 
WMDmyBbMateeoaTiliaapcii.ail*iia>iiV gtaBtabiaittimiaaiataitaiwtSua 
& 40 hahM PEaanwr Prince a bate to 71 acute. Hey 


5.15 


HJIS. SANDOWN STANDARD OPEN NH FIAT RACE 

2m 110yds £1,445 (20 declared) 

BUbLWdb 5-U-4 W 

tmaBMPffe(bsr6-1M M BUM* 


0 Jeriuea Mona Q1)DMch*m 5-11-4 

Mb h— itorMBdaga 
44 


a 5-11-4 , 


Q2JC Banal 5-11-4 B Fantw 

Bo* v «* Sl wan 6-i 1-4 - AUrnta 

Storidm MPwtbh 5-11-4 N Batata 

2 Sbepto ted BteNTiuun-taws 5-11-4 — * iftSSE 

Staaone Pride semrAonaN 5-1 1-4 — - - C Marta 

Stas KawD Nttriaon 5-11-4 *.*P* 

■dWy 1 * A ton* 5-1 1-4 *.*55 

41 Batata (f) It Granaai 4-H-3 l tear 

0 HtaRya-paJSOoraa-iO-iD P BUa 

Merita BvJSnn) 4-10-10 L.Aapril m 

42 Natay Ead QQUMatad 4-10-10 — - J *** ** P) 

0 SdtataQOTRFBH 4-10-10 B 0‘SaOna 

TritaRtoJKlog 4-10-10 A P Ifctoy 

jurtZotafi SinJen 4-10-5 ' tearax* 

My TeniLHofc 4-10-5 — _ -_B Titan 

0 Paat«ad(tteMSanlen 4-10-5 ... * S Ibra* P) 

11-1 Stapes ted 7-2 Sue's Dm 6-1 ludorP^8-i BtartMO-i Nwtiy tad, ir-i todmioo, 
^ar.HtaBqr 


COURSE SPEOAUSTS 


Jodeya 


ia An 


LertSr 


At 
JE 
a p Defer 
HAFteWlid 
Stealer 
Cl 


27 112 24 1 

20 
17 
16 
13 
10 
6 


69 K± 
» 173 

80 20 
114 114 
M 113 
34 215 


■59 7 
■245 

-29J» 

-5030 

•hum 

4«.« 


titan 

IS 

fans 

% 

LaariSl 

pMMra 

2< 

93 

35 P. 

17 

JTGrflord 

17 

140 

121 

■45.72 

BJeeatama 

1? 

W 

125 


PJIUta 

y 

« 

191 

-HUE 

JStog 

8 

37 

£16 

43 

IfnBCKrBgM 

8 

* 



KCHpi 

0 

fci 

13.1 

-1454 


Trainer watch 


Iftnw teviMliiek Orel nalwanewtataw today— Samtown: 155 Rfth Amandmenl 
C J Item to Stephan Kenteie; Sttte. J W Mi4»e w D J U« « Stem Fatofmor. K C Balay to 
MbsUTaytar. 4.(BRuDhatiunlsli. JABenneritnMHBraley. ^ 

WotwriEmptun: 120 Jterayai, WR hem O S C WBams & Key To. AP JavistoG M McCourt 
3.SAtegMflaba,PJPtUider9astoWJHag9as. 

Ayr. 1.30 Bawsra. M Channon to LLungo 


Chepstow with TV form guide 


ron era: 


TOP FORM 


I e Stars 



1.15 Zantar 

1.45 Sol By The Stare 

2.15 Simons Castle 

2.45 Speri^gCone 

3.20 Foreign Rrio 

3.50 Itaflsan Conty 

4 20 BeLncKyCoEri 

Owl left-handed undutodng couse, nearly 2m rant mdi 250yds nm-h. Ftoo fences in homo 
straigni put emptnois on stamina. 

Going: Soft. * Denotes Mrtas 

Long dtatnee tr a v o Ga w: Foreign Rule (3 20}, J R Jenkins, Herts. 139 mhs. 

Seven day wtanenc 1.15 Mon Amta; 2.15 EltacOral; 3.20 Slema Creek. 

BUnkered (M Ome: 1 45 kfloTs lady. Vtaunxt None. 

Flgwss in bredrate after horse's name denote days since last outing. FJtai. 


^jg LEVY BOARD HANDICAP HURDLE 


1 2m 41 1 1 0yds £6,970 (5 declared) 


BBC1 


. „ )NT«rta4tae*6-11-10 — — C UataByn 82 

) A tote 5-11-4 A TtntaMBB 

. IP Matty 5-10-7 8 Frirta 88 

4313B BriaMtaOROT-JMdtaC-10-5 A Bata (E) 87 

114002 AlaalSrit I (II) (DD) GMcCWi 7-10-3 W (tata * 84 


Battv 3-1 ttmftta. IT-4 SlwtaiUyaic. 7-2 Zaiter.G-l Qunuy.AtaSiML 
HU BBBE - Zita Hoadm appmateag 5 M. led U. terd ridden end headed IhL 3 2nd nl 6 bated Inretal 
Gmata M CtepmMten ictcil Bd ■* ArriK Hridim. bd Tti. iEmhfem3iu. ran tee. aeaadkL aon by4i Imm 
UBlua a Wbrtck 2m 41 loo l* SO. tota Myttc towed bend rite to. ncraad 7*i ratod ta. Hteed 
Ml.lJd3dri6tehiBdNMrtaDaU>rTuianto3lhcaohd.Gd-Fm driataquay: HOT muttfea 7*. mailed 
non. 171 hard 5 uteri Rtay WnixFunrt toa law bl 01 Atari SeHte Lad 2ndbM, dmadieadvTVino 
oib. 71 2nd ol 13 tehM Satan) u Fetarion 2m B he* hd. GFFnv 


^^gTOTETBI TO F0110W HANDICAP CHASE 


* 3m 2f1 10yds £9,960 (6 declared) 


BBC1 


r iflda 

. A P McCrw 


31-FFF Bakaart Bog nqa}PMdds 10-1 1-13- — 

2-43P3 EtapetW) rife 6-11-4 

11- 3111 Sri RrreaSten (3)1 TFma 9-10-1 S HfcoeMB 

12- 644 tdtar»LaOy (21) P) tt^JPton 9-10-0 R Fwnrt* 05 

MU114 teawHWibnto^roOTJGSord 10-10-0 0 Suita (!) 85 

U54«0 KtoritomHllniK12-1(M] S Cam — 


BatSog: 6-4 Sal By The SBm 7-C Eadpa. 4-1 Babaw Mnp. 5-1 B»« HtfWdsr. 8-1 Uri ■ La*r. 30-1 Msirt 
RMHOODE-Brianl Has: ibEia much. rwwdOTiZti neatayrtianblriaB iBai b mca run by Don 
SartartHBKh*3m4iaapcArftr Biclpft lid 3m. reutau tie rradcfl nd nckfcn 15m wlcnoil A dul 
tried ri 3nl ri 6 MW Go Btac a tocta to i! *. 6d4m. Sri By itm ton: Ml m. tenrnnd 2nd haaowy 
9»i bd 3 oot rai oo hL mn by 7? tan Goml Pongn B Tomraser 3m 11 hou * Sfl lrihrt*i Ladr Btat hfl Ttfu 
Udder Mom 12H sore Iwriaay Inn 3 pot, 39 4»i at 11 tahnd 0mm H Obossw 3m 21 hem ch. St. Bom 
HaMmria: Ud 3 iu ml briora bs. eased Ita. tear, ifetara 4ai bridnl Out Uebteal Wrtmv 3m a hem tt. 6d 
HBarddB Bkndend 7m. soon tfrt»w amg m behind new danpraa 261 7n a 11 brim Dmn da Pm u 
4iDitbmtt.Gd 


2 ^ 


> 2m 1 1 0yds £1 3,745 & declared) 
CMMowenuoon-S 


BBC1 




311211 ESitat7t(n Mbs VmaiB 11-5 S Kafly » 

02F5 Marti ribl(l2JT Score H-5 H Jofanm 81 

3-2021 Staoatltaaa|38)nRO^riDanii-5 APjkfeyrtBO 

tide 88 


321 SriataPJ)(B)JGft>ini-5 P 

Bisrv 13-8 EtoraoL 7-4 Sotam 5-3 tout to*.! 4-1 MOTrir*. 33-1 BoWa 
RU BODE -EMacta Traded baden, efit«3wL ledtaLtarisiivand saved m. m by<a torn TorittaTAa 
Dnraaer 3a Mm m Sft Hacr « iW: A»OTBPwn»w<i«yriiaice3aa. wakened tan. iiismriiSbrim Pate 
ftri> ri Phmttu 2m i 1 mdi ftt Gd Staoot Cnfc Ladd on riwn os. «w by nedi hn Brinman KnUi: a) Lhttnu 
2n man W. Gd-St Srianv: Onoed imsm. cneeaipad 2 onl soon tail ran on dmgy aon by a tan Srieri a 
iDacosrarZnanMLOd 


CLIVE GRAHAM NOVICE CHASE 


> 2m 3f 110yds £3,404 (5 dBCbred) 


Mire 

P1RB4 


IRA Tomes 7-11-7 

-3U340 Dindcks View (26) F Tudar 9-1 1-0 


. R JrirtmrtM 


F2-446 

-F4U42 


flJJtafcyMt'O . 


PNC Patten B-iO-fl . 


SBmnngh 78 

S«!«n 89 

A Bata n 82 


BlISivS-TI SpsUng tow. 11-4 Santo. 8-1 Rritarc. 10-1 OucUdm Cttate. 14-1 Durdcrt Vtat 


J 2Q T0TL W^EEFBI JWBM8LE HUM C£ maMKAP HMHBLE 4Y0 


r 2m 110yds £3,701 (7 declared) 

1 PUBBBfck(iap)M Ppn 11-10 

F4B13 FentoRriadlJJcnare 19-13 

21B001 Stan Orarirm tel PHottt 10-8 

502 ItataBItomPUteiirllM 

41 UnriUtrate)PMitty10-3 

0064 e^Aojsj lies HKrtpM 10-0 

521 P1 1 CbidaaftoBb(2S)nUP(pe10-0 


— J LmarMM 
B Jriaara IB 

. J Frart-w n 


UOar WPrite ttk 9-3 Anodw tot teteVd 5-1 tMgn A*. 8-1 On* rf Map. Stan (tot 10-7 
Qrittlng. 


^gQ PETBf K»S0N ALLBI MBM0RUL HANDICAP CHASE 


'2m 31 1 1 0yds £3.420 ((5 declared) 

P-3121 «tentald(44)RFfoaB-n-10 

P2-3F1 Madbn Cn«ntyjl5) R PHobte 8 - 1 1-7 

-P4153 BteDa«aBl(5)MTtayti2-11-£ 

331235 Bobl«PTW»racPnftanB-1V1 

23324F Jaaato Bay niinJBrarisy 8-10-4 

4434-3 P ta riPtefaa fB> to) DBUChri 14-10-0 


1 
2 

3 

4 
6 
9 

Brita 6-4 Mtom Cootj. 5-3 NrilTtad. 5-1 FUta Pto 6-1 ton's Boy. 19-1 Btt Darai 16-1 tonrwl 
Pastes 


J tori 91 

R FanantA 99 

SWiratM 

.ZHH. B tan m 
toy irate R 78 




'2m 4(11 0yds £2.967 (14 declared} 

P60 M RrrTlia Creek mPOwrins 5-1 W . 
A»ta« 07) UPBaan 7-11-7 


435PTP Bate 

2R BaLnctafCalB 
BackUO 


Ms U Jones 7-11-7 


■"NTCM m 

i? sis = 


0- BnckU (336) NGaaeta 6-11-7 

5tfO Cipita tab MPWegmOTi B-n-7 S Vynaa — 

0 (tatartridp mm j Hasdai 5-1 1-7 P Hriby — 

300067 CtadiT Connate (742)0 Joan B-1 1-7 L tedtem m — 

•23533 FiiBacfiZ) APJansi5-1T-7 S MeWR 19 

-00420 tang Psfiyl52) Mrs 5 Jttoon MI-7 H JrimsonUN 

m RbytaAadBaae(iajTnckB-11-7 B Britan — 

03SW Sriidl PsMtlljCKittOT 8-1 V-7 A Balte p - 

«WP Ita lute nOMGHtm 6-11-7 t 

0 Sabri lad (16) MPta 4-10-12 — B 

0 Vnaritai Scan (iteMPtw 4-i 0-7 — 


» — 


N Unfa 7-2 Versiai Sane. 5-1 Be may Gobi 6-1 BnpPiay. 9-1 tow Lad 12-1 Bate Awns. 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 

juteqa ia Ftu % Laos 


A i* McCoy 


DBridgntar 

eUnariya 


32 119 265 

35 129 202 

18 82 22 

16 96 163 

14 00 233 

12 67 17.9 

12 71 IfiS 


■35! 

-4316 

♦1198 

■2524 

■ 12 * 

*3755 

-286! 


TrriwK 


1M Rune 


LnriSI 


NCFta 

PJMta* 
BTatatoHarite 
PFI 
IfeiJI 

TAP 

JT Qffnrt 


45 196 233 

22 86 2S6 

21 115 183 

19 84 226 

6 *5 173 

5 51 862 

5 59 032 


■3034 

•*3495 

•*1238 

■656 

*3950 

■1660 

■3965 


Results 


SANDOWN 

XJOO (Zb IlOydsX 1, ANEMUOTOy R 

Dumroody iB-11 Far^: Pw au MB Lite 

ISO— 1 J: a, KuriAJte 18-1). 14 ran IX 19 
[Lady Herrlosl Tote: Cl 00; Cl 10. C4.10. 
€2.1 D Dual F: €15.70 Trio: C1B.7D. CSF. 
C1BB5 

2M (ten llOyctsU 1, MOUNTAIN 
PATH, M A Fitzgerald 13-1): S, KnigU 1 * 
CM (7-2); 3, E w» t taaa IV (10-1). 5-2 
Fax Nearly An Eye. 7 ran. 3. IK. (N Henoer- 
son) Tote: C4.10: C1.7D. C3.00. Dual F: G8L10. 
CSF: €12.15 

3. 1 0 (ten 1 1 0yda^ 1 , BO-Vn STICK, Mr 

M Wotaon (12-1): a, SwMriM- FU* (6-1): 
3, Draic Konev (7-1). 11-10 Fan Druid's 
Brook. 15 ran 7. nk. (M W Easterly) Tote: 
Cl 590: S3M. C1.7D. Cl BO. Dual F: C36.90. 
Trio - Cl 0590 CSF- €64 69. 

3^0 (Saa 1, OOOD LORD MOTUHIV, 
fl Dun woody 111-41: 8, Toni Talar (10-11: 
a. Sn AM (14-11. 5-2 Fav King's Banker. 
9 ran. 12. 5 (P Hobbs) Tate: C2.70; £1.10. 
E2.70, C3.0D. Dual F: E19J50. Trio: C59.1D. 
CSF: CS.75. Noivflunnar Morgans Hill. 
4.1S(3n llOvriaji 1, DRABM OPRIAR,0 
Ell wood 16-4 Fta): a, AnriilM Out. |7-2): a, 
Holy EUof (TO— 7). 6 ran. a 22. (N Hender- 
son) Tote: EL«c El m. €160. Dual F. ES.40. 
i:£6.71. 

4JO(Smef): 1.THE PR«IB,J Goldstein 
(3-1 Fav); 2, Khoahato (5-1); 3, Ew 
Bmto(B-1). 12rftn.11, ttd. IN Twl5Un-OB- 
Vttel Tote: C3 M: Cl 60, €2.20, C2.70. Dual F: 
re.BL CSF: C17£5 Trio - £46.60. Tricast 
€104.05 

JACKPOT: €22,923 SO (part won). Pool ol 
£645.74 carried toward to Sandown lodpy. 
QUADPOTiCT 79 PLACEPOT: £100.10. 


AYR 

2.10 (2*0)1 1 . STORII CAUL, I jardlne 
(20-1|.S,TtaCBaM (10-11 Fair); S, Dm 
120-1) 13 ran. 1*. 5 (D Whlliana) Tote: 
€30-10. €0.70. €1 10. ceza Dual F: £28.60. 
Trio: £132.70. CSF: £34.63. 

SM (ten)* 1, WELSH HAnCH, J CallB- 
snon 16-6 Favl: 2. Han ha a Ta Owan 15-41. 
S, Staflle Seer clng (16-1). 6 ran. 5 16. (Q 
Moore) Tore: Cl .TO Ei .OG £2S5 Dual F- 
£1.10. CSF: E2JS. 

LSO (ten tlOyriali 1. BRKDAlf, FI 
Supple 111-8 Favh 8, Attadate (11-4): 3, 
Cash Boor (9-2). 4 ran. II, dlsL (L Lungo) 
Tow. £2-20 Dual P £2 GO. CSF.C4.71. 

L» (2m 4I> 1, NICHOLAS PLANT, S 
Taylor T7-Z): 2. IBr KnOarit (5-2): 9, Tltpo 
Thai (6-1). 13-8 Fav Jytn|am Johnny. 4 ran. 
3. 3. (J Gordie) Tota: £4 JO. Dual F: E4.40. 
CSF: €10.12. 

42S (tern St 1 lOydate 1. HOWAYMAH, 
Mr K Anderson [B-13 Fav). 2, Buok'a De- 
HgU (7-2). 3, Arctic taader (6-1). 7 ran. a. 
dial (K Anderson) Tale: C1.50. £3.40. €1.10. 
Dual F. CZ.20. CSF: C3.10. Non-Runner Tar- 
ran Tradewrnds. 

5LOO (ten): 1, QOSPB. SOHO, I Jardlne 
(6-1); 2, P e y a ln (H-3): 3, KBbue King 
(7-2). 11-4 Fav Manful. 8 ran. 7. 12. (A 
Whlliana) Tote- C10J0: £2.90. £3.00. ST.B0. 
Dual F: €21 .30. DSF: £48.11. Tricaac €1681)6. 
QUAD POT: £43 10. 

PLACEPOT: £168.06. 

MARKET RASEN 

1.50 (ten II 1 lOyds)i 1, BUBO 
TAHOOf Gary Lyons (18-1): 2. Ctmampa 
Stfch (4-1): 3, DIdo** MMral (11-3). 9-4 
Fev Duieh Dyane. 9 ran 1«, 2JL (B Cam- 

bidgn) t. esi.to, - BJao. cijm. Ezio, df: 

EB5B0. CSF: C72.M. Trio: Cl 08.50. T/C: 
C389.83. 


XJtB (ten If IlOyda): 1, COOL SPOT, R 
Johnson (4-ii, a, Ma taip ta (&-» Favi: a. 
F* And Fancy (10-1). S ran 14. 7 (G 
Enright) Torn 1 £5.00: €150. Cl JO. Dual F 
E4.00. CSF: QL95. 

3^X> (ten 11 1 lOyris)* 1 . HICHO*. FWTY, 
A P McCoy 15-2): 2, Barabwgti Boy (7-2); 
3, Ton* Stac (13-6 Fav). 10 ran. 4. ahd. (M 
Tompkins ) Tote - C3.30: Cl .40. €149 £1-30 
Dual F: €7 .00. Trio - C2.7D. CSF: €10.48. Non- 
Bunner Hsritaga. 

UO (ten 3» IlOyda}* «, DAWN MIS- 
SION, L Wyer (S-1). 2. IV tai dn To Foma 
(10-1): 8, Stgina Wireless 15-1). 3-1 Fav 
PoUaugn. 8 ran 6. 9. (T Easts rby) Tota: 
CTl.Btt C2.7D. €3.30. C1.60 Dual F 05.40. 
Trio- C53 00. CSF: £7757 Tricaflt £40639. 

Norvflunner: Euphonic. 

«J>5 (tea 4f)i 1, HJRSVAIUE. A Thorn- 


ton ( 3 - 1 ): X, Jatm Dnm ( 15-8 Fav); 3 , 
Limned Lfabtafy ( 16 - 1 ). 10 ran. 25 . 6 . (M W 
Eaaierby) Tola: £ 4 . 10 ; CI 3 D. E 1 .B 0 . £ 4 . 80 . 
Dual F: £3 JO. Trio: E 4240 . CSF: E 6 . 3 a Mon- 
Runner BiUnnyBcy. 

440 ( 3 m If} 1 , VITAL WITNESS, Mrs F 

Needham ( 11 -fl Fav); B, Antammtt ( 3 - 1 ); 
3 , Stana HaB ( 6 - 2 l.fi ran. fl. IB. (D Ingla) 
Tola; C2.1D: Ei.ta. €130. Dual F: £330. CSF: 
£ 5 . 70 . Non-Bunrwra- Sailor Jim. Sunny 
Mount. 

6 L 10 ( 1 m 6 f IlOyda): 1 , BSUSARKL L 
wyer (7-2); 2, Stroag Arrow 15-1); 3 , Rod- 
dara (13-21. 9-4 Fev Into Battle. 16 ren. 5.7. 
IN Graham) Tota: £630: El. 90. 62.60. E200 
Dual F: £22 60. Trio: C3730. CSF. £2332 
QUADPOTr £3.60. 

■Cl 630. 


KEEPING TRACK 

0891 222 + 

-LEC i. 


COMMENTARY 

RESULTS 

SANDOWN 

771 

781 

CHEPSTOW 

772 

782 

AYR 

773 

783 


WOLVERHAMPTON 774 784 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY’ 0891 222 780 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 0891 222 790 

Gmu oosr 50* rai in <a ml luas. US Plc. Awlon Howe, Uvboh EC2A 4P4. 


TMauardEan QiNTERAcnvE 
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20 SPORTS NEWS 





I want action . . . promoter John Hyland talks basic essentials with Shea Neary before a fight that thrilled 5,500 spectators photograph: Howard barlow 

Merseyside cheers for Hyland fling 


John Rawling on a spine-tingling night at 
Stanley Park, where Shea Neary beat Andy 
Hoiligan and the excitement was in tents 


W HAT is the defini- 
tion of a truly suc- 
cessful boxing pro- 
motion? A classic 
top-of-the-bill fight helps; a 
good undercard, too. The 
arena should crackle with at- 
mosphere and be completely 
sold out to partisan, commit- 
ted and knowledgeable boxing 
fans who do not fight among 
themselves but stand side by 
side to cheer their heroes, 
win or lose. Oh, and rt must 
mak e money. 

It sounds an impossible 
dream. But on Thursday 
night John Hyland, a 35- year - 
old former boxer from Tox- 
teth. announced his. arrival in 
British boxing promotion by 
staging a show which 
achieved all those ambitions. 
The chirpy Scouser who 


heads the Munro-Hyland 
Brothers team had the look of 
a kid on Christmas morning 
as backslappers offered 
congratulations. 

Shea Neary's sixth-round 
stoppage over his Liverpool 
rival Andy HnHig an to retain 
the World Boxing Union light- 
welterweight title, had cap- 
tured the Imagination of the 
Merseyside sporting public as 
no boxing event since the 
days of John Conteh. 

The huge circus tent 
erected in Stanley Park be- 
tween the grounds of Everton 
and Liverpool reverberated to 
the deafening acclaim of 5,500 
fans. It had that intangible 
feeling of a big-fight night, a 
major event Sporting stars, 
celebrities, local politicians 
and a few suntanned individ- 


uals who might Interest the 
police rubbed shoulders with 
ordinary sports fans. Ticket 
touts did a brisk trade. 

The show was televised by 
the Granada, Yorkshire, 
Tyne-Tees. Border and Ulster 
ITV companies, and those in 
the south who opted out 
might not do so next time. 
Granada's head of sport Don 
Jones has already spoken 
with Hyland about Neary's 
next title defence in May. 

ITVs new head of sport, an- 
other Liverpudlian, Brian 
Barwick, is keen to move 
back Into boxing to rival Sky, 
and Neary, whose all-action 
style recalls Nigel Berm’s in 
terms of thrills per minute, 
could be the man he needs. 

“It’s like in the Eighties 
when everything was on BBC 
with Mickey Duff, Jarvis 
Astaire and Mike Barrett,” 
said Hyland. “Then along 
came Frank Warren with ITV 
and everything changed. Now 
Sky have got their boxing 
with Warren and Frank Ma- 


loney and it’s left a big gap. 
rm not saying I want to put 
either of them out of business, 
bat there's room for us as 
welL We just want a share of 
the cake and we’ve got good 
fighters up here in Liverpool 
to put on great shows. 

“There was a buzz in that 
tent It was electric. Two 
great fighters and a fight that 
was fantastic. People say I'm 
in Liverpool and rm in the 
wrong place, but 1 don’t see it 
that way." 

His enthusiasm is infec- 
tions. Two hours in his com- 
pany alongside his partners 
— brother Steve, 29, and 38- 
year-old Neil Munro — cre- 
ates the impression that the 
entire city had witnessed a 
Merseyside boxing revival. 

Hyland was an outstanding 
amateur fighter, representing 
his country at bantamweight 
in the 1984 Los Angeles Olym- 
pics, but never truly made it 
as a professional. He retired 
in 1987 and “drifted into pro- 
moting because it was the log- 


ical thing to do”. Hyland, 
proudly “Liverpool through 
and through”, explained his 
philosophy. “I love this city 
and its people. They are 
proper people who live as I 
do. Your word Is your bond 
and that is the way to get 
respect 1 don’t look like a 
fighter any more. I'm a fat old 
pig who could work as a 
stand-in for Danny De Vito, 
but nobody knows the fight 
game better.” 

Only time will tell whether 
or not Hyland realises his 
dreams, but nobody at Stan- 
ley Park on Thursday night 
would bet against it 
• Joe Calzaghe*s second de- 
fence of his World Boxing 
Organisation world super- 
middleweight title against 
Juan Carlos Gimenez in Car- 
diff on March 21 has been 
postponed for at a least a 
month because Calzaghe has 
Injured his left wrist in train- 
ing. The remainder of the bill 
has been switched to east 
London's York Hall 


Rugby League 

Challenge Cup: quarter-finals 

Fan Connolly out 
to end Saints era 

. Pnfllarrf. DUt Connolly St 


Andy Wilson on a Wigan favourite facing 
a big day at the crossroads of his career 


G ary connolly's 
parents run a pub in 
pfliinge, midway be- 
tween Wigan and St 
Helens. Connolly is therefore 
a veteran of Britain's biggest 
derby — from supporting 
Saints on the terraces as a 
youngster to making his 
derby debut as a 17 -year-old 
full-back against Wigan in the 
1989 Wembley final, and from 
the other side since his trans- 
fer to Wigan in 1993. 

Tomorrow the old rivals 
clash again In the most ea- 
gerly anticipated derby in 
years. After spending the first 
two Super League summers 
battling against financial 
problems and watching 
Saints become cup kings with 
consecutive Wembley vic- 
tories over Bradford, Wigan 
have been taken over by Dave 
Whelan and welcomed back 
John Monie and Denis Betts. 

They expect to be dominant 
again but this game finds 
Connolly at a crossroads. In 
June next year he is due to 
join the Australian Rugby 
League after accepting a huge 
offer to turn bis back on 
Super League when the rest 
of the British game signed up 
with Rupert Murdoch in 1995. 


Castleford 
v Sheffield 


THIS is a third consecutive Satur- 
day television appearance for the 
Tigers following stirring victories 
over Leeds and Bradford. And 
this time they are favourites,' as 
Sheffield will be making their first 
quarter-final appearance. 

However, the Eagles were Cast- 
leford's main rivals as the most 
improved team at the end of last 
season, and since then the former 
British coaching director John 
Keer has signed the second-row 
Michael Jackson and Dave Wat- 
son, a gifted Kiwi stand-off. 

The Eagles have always had 
strong Castleford links, staling 
with their founding chairman and 
coach Gary Hetherington, and 
these have been strengthened by 
the arrival of Kear. who was bom 
on Wheldon Road. 

Today. 2J3Q, BBC1 


However, the AKL and Mur- 
doch have declared peace aud 
the new National Rugby 
League is not so keen 

the colossal contracts agreed 
at the height of the battle 

Wigan have long been 
aware of this, having bought 
Jason Robinson out of a simi- 
lar contract due to start last 
summer. But now the Rugby 
Footabll Union has became a 
rival for Connolly s 
signature. 

Phil Larder, the former 
Great Britain coach now as- 
sisting -Clive Woodward with 



Connolly . . . derby veteran 


London Broncos 
v Hull KR 


IT has not been a great week for 
Rovers 1 local East Hull MP, John 
Prescott and It would be a major 
shock if the First Division leaders 
have much to smile about 
tomorrow. 

The Broncos were lucky to beat 
Halifax in the last round but they 
are bound to improve as their 
eight new signings settle in. For 
this match Peter Gill switches 
from the pack to stand-off and 
Glen Air drops to a place on the 
bench. 

Rovers who will be without their 
player-coach Wayne Parker and 
full-back Lee Slbary. are Bksly to 
field a second Papua New Guinea 
international with John Okul 
returning from injury to Join the 
wonderful Stanley Gene. 
Tomorrow , 3.00 


England, put Connolly at the. 
top of his hit list of league 
players who could main ja i dif- 
ference in next year's World 
Cup and Twickenham would, 
see his signing as a shot 
across the bows of the rebel 

rugby union dubs. 

"The rugby union interest 
has certainly made our job of 
getting Gary back from tte 

Australians a lot morediffi- 

cult " admits the new Wigan 
chairman Mike Nolan. Wipn 
have the additional problem 
of Super League's newly-in- 
troduced salary cap. without 
which they would probably 
have agreed a new deal ibr 
Connolly this week. - 

The feeling in Wigan is that 
Connolly would rather stay 
than sign up with union and 
there is no chance that his 
preparations for a game as 
big as tomorrow’s will be af- 
fected by worries. As Andy 
Farrell, his Wigan captain, 
says; “Gary is just so laid- 
back he doesn’t let anything 
bother him. And he's not go- 
ing to be badly off whichever 
way it goes, is he?” 

The Wigan forward Terry 
O'Connor was last night 
cleared to play against Saints 
after' winning his appeal 
against a two-match ban 
following his dismissal for al- 
leged illegal use of the fore- 
arm in a reserve match 
against Halifax. 


Salford Reds 
v Hull Sharks 


HULL'S senior dub are also 
underdogs, the Super League 
newcomers facing a Salford side 
determined to go one better than 
last year, when they lost in the 
aeml-flnals to St Helens. 

The Sharks are missing one of 
their three new signings from 
Saints, the Great Britain full-back 
Steve Prescott with a hamstring 
injury, which heaps an even 
greater responsibility on Alan 
Hunts, a 1996 Wembley winner. 
Bred Hepi is also out, but Matt 
Schultz and Andy Ireland return to 
the pack. 

Salford's coach Andy Gregory, 
who has seven cup-winners' 
medals, makes one change to the 
team who threshed Widnes in the 
last round, recalling Paul Forber 
for the Injured Craig Randall. 
Tomorrow. 3.00 
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Football 

FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 

A Villa v C Palace 


Barnsley v SouUiampion _ 

Boilon v Shell Wed 

Everton v Blackburn 

Man UW v Arsenal (1 1.151 . 

Newcastle v Coventry 

Tottenham v Liverpool 

West Ham v Chelsea 

Wimbledon v Leicester 

Tomorrow 

Derby .v Leeds (J.Ol 
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v Hayes. Dover v Barrow: Granttuni v 
South port Srevoruge » Siougn 
PA VASto B w WWn ai. first ton T-iunion 
Tn * Tow Law Tn Tinman Tn v Kitfvjrcve. 
an VAUXHALL COHFERENCai HmJnns- 
lord v Halilax: HeroforJ v Galeihcad: 
Northwlcn v Ucireoambc. Welling t Look 
Tn: Wotang v Rushden S D monds Yeovil 
v StalYbfidgq 

UMBOHD LEAGUE: Premier Division: 

Accrington Stanley v Loigti RMi: Bambei 
Bridge v Runcorn. Cnor'By v FricMey: 
Gairtitoicvgri » Colwrn Boy Gunplay v 
Hycc Uld. Moiln.. - v Emlov. Spcnnyiroor v 
Arireton Tn. Winslgrd uhlv BlyrDi SpartjiB 
nrat Dfvtotom CanglMqn Tn v E-isr«nod. 
Tn: Droflovlen v Gi Harwood F.trricy 

Celtic * WorVlirtjlon. R„)on v Biadiord 
Gretna v hliiHc-cK HJirijg.nn v Bnlpur. 
NetTierlicId v Lincoln Uld 1 jToch.'jnidgo v 
Astaon Wlilttj, v TroHr-rd avnillny Bar * 
Worksop 

RVMAN LEAGUE: Premier Division: 

Avlwbury v Hovpndgn Wood v 

Dd£ & Rnrt Er-vnlpv v 6.TUng-,fn>o. Cdr- 
slullcii » Hllclnn Dulnrch v ro.viing Mar- 
row Bor j Eu'.hnp, ST.-rfl.jrd M,.tndon v 
Sullen USU. • ,ngr.r.inian . wm..,, R Hor- 
snan-. Pjrilr-i. r .- 51 aid in-. FJrsi Division: 
Barron Rvra » BiUnriu,; C r.r-rL'.fy » Bo->- 
nor Rci7rs. Cr«i&'i v Aidcr^Tiol Gra»-; A:il 
v Worflnng H-irplun .• Atnr.gdiin. LoJthCi- 

hood r Lotion Panmn, ijTd v 

llnnn.Mwr.«, « WoHi'^rjm Pl J 
Bd'Hiamcrod 1 Ihomn • WenWIvy, U*- 
Biid9v v WnininenlM Socond: Dtrfmg * 
Windsor. Crj;tr.cHI Tn * B.in-ifujd Brnin- 
Jrce » E'kw.vi. C into, i“i.-,r k j y Bndlord. 
Cl'jllool 411 Polar * NijOliw-'Cii Hj'oHirri v 
EYUn HiiPTf-rtnrrl v wtlh.nn LoigliUsi v 
U.r T Jc m T.. olirnj l Tilbury IrVbaliKlani' V 

Me: rim-niw s Cl-nruii! TUnS 

Avulov v Dnr,jnj -G jrnlii-r.'nv u flanwll 
Cotimmor. Cm. » E Tiiur,,.-^- Cm^lm Atti 
r PVjrnn'dTn. Eptcm v King-.liurj Hnrlaw 
• ?.ju1T:dll Hoinchurcli v Kurj Levr^c * 
Ware Tiinp Tn , H Mompslr ad. Vnngnir* A 
Fincmoy uCIlplon 

DR HARTEMS LEAGUE: P remier Dlv- 

fatom Bath • For "rat Ginnn- Bin msgrov, 1 » 
•tings Lvnn. CarnbiMq,- C * A'lliL-rd Our- 
dior.lrr v Alri'-r'innr. Gln.j'.-.tH C u Nun- 
eaun. Har.iingv » Burton Aft. Merthyr j Si 
Lt-anard-. jINinritinurn.- » WnrteMV'. 
Tamnu'Ih ^ Sollalrur, . Mtolso sl Dtvtetom 
Budneir: ma „ BiocHnv: Biision v 
Raunoi- MincMc, Ltd v Cctrj. lUtr^nn u 
SleurL'idTr P.ijrt ringr. t 3 n cached Dv- 
njmn KC WurwtV v Muo> Greer, VS 
Rugtr y Evcsnnm Uld Wuhnoii v piavnn- 
all TwUrnii DhibhnE Bjliigck Tn « 
Fleet Chchmlijrd C v Clndurlord C «, •.-■>- 
cos lor > Bmhloy. DaiKonl v •Vnlnrioo»l|c. 
Fiohcr «)h Landon v Trowfcndgij Nu-vrodl 
AFC • Marram Nirwpor! ,iniv. v Eritn r, 
EMIuwdern 

H-W COUNTIES LEA CUB PI ret Div- 
letoBs Bio:upoo> R v >, un i,. L'l.iner->; 
v ChdCdorion □.yrnor, * vouin.ih Hnpi- 
Ingdrm v Warring: a” Mjitin F-md v ■> rVW- 
fns NnnlwiLh v CDO'.V^ 1 Vmke-IIo Tn v 
Holfccr. PtOGiQ'. v Mouzlr.v, ftaiir^anam v 
•thortor.. EaTlord » Ru-a-ini.Tir 
AHNOTT INSURANCE NORTHERN 
LEAGUE! First Division, C100L u Gutr^ 
Borough: Durham 1, Billinrjlwim L1ortn.l1, 
Tn j BillinrHiini. Murton 1 kTM rJowcar.llt>: 
NaihLaltertcn, v Jarrun Raclinq Sminam v 
Shikt->i> , CcawIi. 5 Stiinuj, v 
Dun'-Tc r. Fed Slr.i.ilijn v Pcunrn 
NORTHERN COUMTTtS EAST LEAfaUBi 
R ramtori Armthorpn Well . Mailby MW. 
B»<S3 Tn v C u»20il AgiiMn O-nuny Uld v 
Haliom HucVnali Ir. V Pionrmd: Llypr. 

3 edge y Eerin.n,il M Feirlbp Uld v OSLvd. 
Ocrcm Alt, v Arnold. P^tniolr.iet Coir, v 
GlBunDuglilon. ioiby Tn 1. Mann-ia Mum. 
SnerfiUd » fhocr.lej. 

souwnx DIRECT LEAGUE: Preral w 
DMsIme triornn v BarVurell ijm; Biirn- 
staple Tn v Chippenham Dmtal MF v T6r- 
rinjlon. Caino Tn v HuSelorf' Elmorn v 
Kstnsham Cdd Duusn v Bnnluirjicn. Mi'll' - 
'Jam Tn ■ BnOJov.lW' Minqrac,„,yt tpfl 
v Paultor. R«i-. 

W COUNTIES LEAGUE 111 D unless 
siarryl) Rr*f Dhristom ChrtWIon « Cam- 
Didoo IJlo Crvrtai Palicn y Afoenol 1 GII- 
iirnhaiT * W.Chrtd. Ipimc.', v ToUennam. 
Lcvicn Orion) v Nnr*i;n. MillwdU v Ful- 
niim QFP t War,! Nam. ^uu!hn:« Uw v 
FVjrmmauTl, Sa ca nd DivMofn F|h;h1o>, * 
BamcL Brnl-al C v Dr InlM hrr.i Ga-livo IH4 
v Senmlen r<vil, Mineral % Ctfi-neMUr , 
1 12 1)). ToBonhan: v Rnadiri^- WlmMedon v 
Lulon WYWmhe 1 Eoumcmontn j 


NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
First Division 

Bradlord C v Birmingham __ 

HuddersllaM v Tran mere- 

Norwich v West Brom — 

Nottm Forest v Bury 

Oxford Uld v Stoke 

Port Vale v Man C. 


Portsmouth v Middlesbrough (a-t)_ 

OPR v Swindon I_ 

Shelf utd v Reading. 

Slock port v Ipswich . 


Wolverhampton v Crave _ 

T o mor row 

Charlton v Sunderland (8.0) _ 

Second Division 

Bournemouth v Wrexham 

Bristol C v Bristol Rvrs la-t) . 

Burnley v Luton 

Carlisle v Brentford 

Fulham v Mill wall . 


Gillingham v Chesterfield . 
Grimsby v Walsall. 


Northampton v Blackpool . 

Preston v York 

Wattord v Southend . 


Wigan v Oldham fa-t) 

Wycombe v Plymouth 

Third Division 

Bamei v Brighton (a-U 

Cambridge Utd v Scunthorpe. 
Carom v Doncaster 
Chester v Notts Co. 


Colchester v Macclesfield . 

Darlington v Torquay 

Etcrer v Hull. 


Hartlepool v Swansea _ 

Lincoln C v Rochdale 

Rolherham v Mansfield . 
Scarborough v L Orient . 


Shrewsbury v Peterborough 

HIGHLAND LEAGUE, Buctte ThltUc v 
Wic* Acadamy: Covo Rnqrs y Lossie- 
mouth. Fori William ¥ Dovoronvalo: Hunoy 
* ClacnnacwMin; Pwortwofl v Koiin. 
WELSH CUP 123)): QMrtor-ftoafa Bjrwjor 
» Cacrnarlon. B-irry v TMS. Cdersws v 
Newiown. Connah* Ouay v Cvymbran 

iRhyii. 

LEAGUE OF WALES (2.30) HflvartortJ- 
omoi v Aurrysiwytti: Rluyndor v Cjrmjr- 
llwn. Wotahoool v Pornmaooj 
hffSH CtIPi QtaErtar-finai: Armagh y 
Glonioian iDval). Crmadors y Insniuio. 
DiMJifcry » Clenavon. Llnheld w 
Purladoym. 

FAI NATIONAL LEAGUE: Frmtor Dtv- 

Mam Droqhona « C01K (7.30l: Dorry y 
I7CD t'.JOi. KllVunny v Sligo (7J0|. 

T cnnoniny 

FA WON EM’S PREMIER] MaH«ni Din 

Emikhamaiead y Llynrpool HO). Dgncrular 
y E »o rtan l£0>. Ulllwall y Bradtord (2.D). 
Wembley « Croydon ICO, 

Ice Hockey 

SUPCRLEAOUE. Ptay-effs, Oreap A: 

Nohinuham v Nowca&do (701: ShBflhrid v 
Ayr f? O, Ton imiu wj Ayr v Nottingham 
lh JO] Sheffield y Navcanllo (6 30l Grout, 
Bi Bilsirg-iloho v BraOncil 1630). Marv 
clwm»r v Cardin f7 □, Towa m nw Brocii- 
m-ll v Uoncn aster (Sb). CaidlH y Basing- 
'.IdKo |6 0). 

BRITISH NATIONAL IXAOUSi Play 
offn Group Ai Klngsum y llurrayfleld 
(5J0I PatWey v Slough ir.Ol. Tomorrow, 
Gulldloid v Kingston <6Dl: Murraytlold v 
6loutjn[6M) Om« Be FH« • CordHr (7.0). 
Teltoia v Lancashire (T30I Tom air aw . 
Lnncashln, v nio iBOJ: Peiertwrounh v 
CaidiH is 01 

Hockey 

NATIONAL LEAGUE Premier ! Bartord y 
Cdhlerbury [12.0,. Bcosian v QuihUord 
|1 30). Cannock v Soulhgfllp |J 15. Htuiw- 
icnl Ddncanlnr y Toddington (11.30) 
_mmR E GrinaloaO v Old Loughioiv 
Lim(JO) Hounsww yRojding 12.01. 
BrooH.mds 1 Low IK, ( 20); C helms lord v 
Bournyille |2 15) Firebrands v 3nofllald 
I’ n >. Hamoslood « Surbiton i?oi: Hull v 
Bluuhnrls |2.0l. Indian Gym y Bromluy 
111 '-'0 1 teen y CMord Unlv [12.30). Lougte 
baio Slit v Ortofd Hswtn (2.30), 51 Albans 
v GKn 110). Slourporl v Hqrloalor U 
12 30) Tomerrow* Hawonl y Warrington 
i20) S: Aibaim v Hompsioad 123)1 
SdomSK LEAGUE! Clydosdalo' , Wal 
soniens- Geroonians » Invertotm: Gronoa 
y KIHburiin; Ml LI y Shims. Wosiorn v 
MirniOL w 

RUSH CUPi Senri HnaUi Anna dale y 
Twee Rock Rvtc iCntryfluif). Inolonlans y 
PomnroKe W (1 0. Olympia L5>. 

WOMEN'S NATIONAL LEAGUE |1.3U) 
Pieinltai Oman v HlghKnen iBrtctol U|. 
Done aster v OUon; Sluugh y Ipswich t&BS- 
su«): Sutton C » Tenons. Pinti Bodans v 
BradTortf. Biacknnll v Loiooror; Canlor- 
bury y ChcUmlord. Wnnhiedon u Lough- 
boro Slu Second: AKlricne v Shanyeod 
Ealing y BI (Wharis. o Loudhtontoie v 
Povntorr. W Witnuy v Waking. 

Tomorrow 

■HA CUPl 8— Hln e U: Beoslon v Chlch- 
entor 11.30. Htghmitai]. Cannock v Cantw- 
buiy 12,01 


BELL'S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Premier Division 

Duntermline v Aberdeen 

Hearts v Kilmarnock 

Motherwell v Rangers 

St Johnstone v Hibernian 

Tomorrow 

Celtic v Dundee Utd 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Rnrt Divi si on 

Ayr v Airdrie . 


Dundee v Gr Motion __ 

Falkirk v Ratth 

Partlck v St Mirren 

Stirling v Hamilton 

Second Division 

Clyde v Inverness CT 

Clydebank v Livingston . 
East Fife v Stranraer. 


Forfar v Slenhousemuir 

Queen ol South v Brechin. 
Third Division 
Albion v Cowdenbeath __ 
Arbroath v Alloa . 


East Stirling v Berwick 

Queen's Pk v Dumbarton 

Ross County v Montrose _ 

Rugby Union 

ALLHD DUNBAR PRBEIERSHto: Om- 

Bain v Leicester (2.15): Northampton v 
Bristol: Richmond v Newcastle: Sale v 
Omnu. Tmonwn Gio'jcastei v Sara- 
cens. Wasps v L Irish. Today; Two: 
Bedford v WansHeM: Coventry w L Soot- 
Heh, Exeter v Orrell. Fyloe w w Harflopooi. 
Moaoiay v Waiarloo. Rotherham v 

Blacknoalti 

NATIONAL LEAGUE: One; Leeds v Uv- 
Cfp«H SI Helens. Lfln Welyh v Harrogate 
1245). Lydney v Worcesier. Newbury v 
RvHbV. OH ay v Reading: Aosslyn pv v 
Noningnam. whartedolo y Money Two. 
HerttM HI nod ay v Uchfle+d, Kondat V 
Aspahla: Munch ootar v BirminghnmiSoli- 
hull: Proslcm G 1 Walsall. Sedgicy p K v 
S hofhOld. Stourbridge v Sandal Winn.ng- 
ton Pk y Nuneaton Soyrtfa; Bndqwatur v 
Tabard- civandnham v Eshon Ciifion v 
Camburlev. Havanl y BarVIng. N Wal-.hum 
v Piymouih: Redruth y Mel Policy. 

S-Mjro v Hanley 

WELSH NATIONAL LEAGUE. Premie* 
f 1 **" 1 ? v Now ‘ Mr i 16-01. Swan- 
sea v E Valo 1230). First: Biac»«*ood v 
» UWIC (Co,- 

< *{® J nr,| l I--30) Caerphilly v Abertlheru 
<250;. uoss Ki-yi v Aberavon i!30i: 


Llandovery y Pontypool ,2J0|: Merthyr v 
Maarten '3 30): Rumney v Dunvant (2.30)- 
S Wales Police v Treorcny iZJO). 

WELSH CHALLENGE TROPHY: Serat- 
ftotoi CordiH V Uanelli i2.30): Pontypridd v 
Neath (2 JO). 

TEHMBNTS PREMIERSHIPi Division 

1Aa Currie v Hawick: W ol Scotland v 
Meinoee.- lBi Boroughmulr v Stirling 
County; ded-ForosI v Her lots FP. 2Ai 
Dundee HSFP v Kilmarnock: Gala v Gias- 
gow Howka. ZB: Blggar v Kirkcaldy Pee- 
biu w Musselburgh. Mi Orangeniouth y 
Gordoniana: Stewarts Mel FP v Selkirk. 
SB, HlllhaadAtordanhiil v Glasgow South- 
ern; Stewartry v Ayr 

AIB LEAGUE. PM Dtotatom Garryowen 
vTorenure (2X0); Old Crescent v Si Marys 
(2.30) Tomorrow: Shannon v Young Mun- 
ster (2 30). Today. Second Dhrtafcm: Buc- 
caneers y Insromans |2J0); Malone y 
Greys tones (2J0)- Skerries v UCC (2.30): 
Sundays Weil 1 Galwegians (230). 

Rugby League 

SILK CUT CHALLBKE CUP. Qaartar- 
finato: Castleford y Sneftield 12 30). 
Temmm London v Hull KR. Sallord v 
Hull. Wigan v SI Helena [1 «5i. 

NATION AL CONFERENCE LEAGUE. 
^en»ey_ Dtvkdai: Afikam v Mayfield 
E 9 r#m,an l » Heworth (2.30). 
Saddlewonh » Loo, Lane (2.331. Fbat 
Dlvtahm BlacKorook v Barrow (stand 
J-..30). Easi Lews v 5iu« Cross {ZJSQy 
Lalgn East y Skinaugh (2J0i: RedmH v 
I1,D * Tomorrow: Featherstone 
« Widnes (4.0). Keighley y Ltegh: RoS 

I! SE"? I !. U| Y ; k Hunslet Wakeiieid 
v Whi lehaveri (4.0l. Today. Second Dfv- 
™° FaattiersiCflfl Am v siodai (2 30\ m 
Ovenden v Now Earr,wfcX | 2 J 0 j. 

Tomorrow 

FRIENDLY, Barrow « Warrington. 

Basketball 

Dwfa V » Sheffield 
L.u-l Loumwof |7 30): Thame* 

JJflK,* ^PSter IB. Oi : Worthing v Ntmcaa- 
53^:°,' ai , eslBr w Worthing 

Lo, Woh Towa/s v London Lwrarm 
* Dwt, y i 6 3Q) 

NATIONAL LEAGUE: First: Coven- 

? aSiJSISf i : KStSTKK IS! 
<70,: 

£ «;* n ^^:rr, a v or i6 ^ 



Before you buy 
the wrong car 

°n sale now £ 3.00 
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There is little cinn ■ vi *, * 

y n ot peace in England ’s civil war and one once areat Midlands club finds no shelter from the fall-out 
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Cycling 


■_». --. ailul i-iecKje in England's civil war and one once great Midlands club finds no shelter from the fall-out Bglgjgfl 

Twickenham’s immovable force powers 


^°^®rtAnnstrong 

on Fran Cotton, the 
prop who gave no 
quarter and Is just 
as unyielding today 

I 7 n t Sr S abfjut 10 minuu* 
in the company or Fran 
Cotton to understand why 

Sfoht Uff £ y Foo£faaI1 Unioi 

reaSiSl have a Problem 
reaching an early peace 

agreement with the Premier 
ship club owners. 

Big Fran, a former England 

™1.3, 0ns pr ° Pi is one of thp 
of the domes- 
®? me ' 1 Tou eb- generous, 
amusmg, larger than lire But 
J™" "‘““wnttion is pep- 
P^d liberally with phrases 
, ®. b,oI U« crap", -bloody 
stupjd and 'total nonsensf 1 " 

c.,7S? y harcU >' th * "lei- , 
sured phrases that one might ' 

‘Hell will freeze 
over before we 
release players 
for Fran’s 
Barmy Army’ 


expect from a skilled negotia- 
tor. By a bizarre coincidence, 
all the key figures in the war 
of attrition between the top 
clubs and Twickenham are 
self-made millionaires whose 
business expertise would 
bring a nostalgic tear to the 
eye of Baroness Thatcher. 

Like his RFU chairman, 
Cliff Brittle, and the Newcas- 
tle owner. Sir John Hall, Fran 
Cotton is a commercial mover 
and shaker, unaccustomed to 
t akin g "no" for an answer or. 
one suspects, proceeding step 
by painful step towards a 
compromise solution. 

In other words, put Cotton, 
Brittle, and the eight major 
club owners in a room ' 
together — something no one 
has yet achieved — and you 
have all the combustible in- 
gredients of an almighty 


puncb-up. Apart from Sara- 
ce "s Nigel Wray, whose 
subtle, low-key style i$ that of 
a professional diplomat, the 
men who will determine the 
late or English professional 
rugby would not be out of 
,l L a fairground boxing 
booth. The level of dialogue 
they have between each other 
is that primitive. 

In his role as Lions man- 
ager in South Africa last sum- 
mer Cotton proved again that 
he is a winner in playing mat- 
ters and soon after his trium- 
phant return home he was 
Etven a key job with the 
ItFU's national playing com- 
mittee. However, solving the 
deep-rooted structural and po- 
litical problems thrown up by 

professionalism is quite an- 
other matter. 

In any case Cotton cannot 
so much as sneeze without 
reporting back to Brittle, a 
m;ui whom Gerald Butler, 
QC. accused of having "a near 
unshakeable belief that he is 
right". 

Cotton admits that "profes- 
sional club rugby is funda- 
mental to the future of the 
game and has brought about a 
significant improvement in 
playing standards”. Yet he 
has angered the clubs, includ- 
ing his beloved Sale, by resur- 
recting the unpopular concept 
of divisions — or provinces — 
as part of a proposed format 
Tor the European Cup. 

Recently the clubs turned 
their back on next season's 
competition which is run in 
effect by a Five Nations com- 
mittee of directors. As one 
owner remarked: “Hell will 
freeze over before we release 
our players for Fran's Barmy 
Army." 

Last month Cotton, who is 
also vice-chairman of the 
RFU’s management board, 
unveiled a grandiose scheme 
called “Club England — A Vi- 
sion for the Future" which 
the owners rubbished this 
week in a document that sug- 
gested the RFU was trying to 
destroy the dubs. 

Cotton’s personal vision, 
which will shortly come be- 
fore the RFU council, bears 
an uncanny resemblance to 
the political superstructure of 
the old Soviet Union which 
held the reins of power under 




Cold blast from the North . . . Fran Cotton does not mince his words or take a backward step in the confrontation with the clubs photograph: mike brett 


tight centralised control and 
created artificial administra- 
tive areas in which workers 
were moved around like un- 
thinking pawns. 

Cotton made the chilling 
proposal, for instance, that "if 
there is an overabundance of 
positional talent in a province 
then Club England coukl use 
a draft system (to transfer a 
player) into another 
province." 

Little wonder that the club 
owners, who speak the crisp 
pragmatic language consis- 
tent with running a medium- 
sized sports business, feel 


they have no c ommo n ground 
with Cotton or Brittle, who 
incidentally issued bic 
personal vision called "Rugby 
Restructure 2000" which 
seeks to restore amateurism. 

Cotton's frantic offer “to 
meet the owners in an igloo at 
the North Pole if necessary" 
reflects Twickenham's com- > 
plete isolation from the lead- 
ing clubs. 

Suspicion and mis trust has 
also been engendered by Cot- 
ton's insistence that the best 
players be put under long- 
term contract to the RFU. a 
condition that would 


promptly strengthen the 
union’s bargaining position 
with television and the major 
sponsors to the detriment of 
the (dubs. 

Brittle drew attention to 
Twickenham's anxieties over 
player control when he com- 
plained the other day that the 
dubs are aiming ultimately to 

take over international rugby 
because club matches have 
only moderate value ibr the 
television companies. 

Sir John Hall has already 
hinted at an interest in the 

International gamp which he 

believes is not sold and mar- 


Moseley left on rugby’s back-burner 


Ian Malin on the plight of less fortunate clubs who were quick to 
embrace professionalism, only to get knocked down in the rush 


T HREE years ago a fire 
destroyed two-thirds of 
the main stand at The 
Reddings. It could have 
been an omen before the sport 
was engulfed by professional- 
ism. Certainly the Moseley 
dub have since had their fin- 
gers burned. 

Today they entertain 
Waterloo in a midtable Pre- j 
miership Two game, and at | 
the end of another week in 
which the Premiership One 
dub owners and Twickenham 
have again locked horns this 
match wifi be played out in 
front of a crowd that barely 
touches four figures at a 
ground that, give or take the 
work of the arsonist, has 
changed little since the days 
of those Seventies' heroes 
Sam Doble and Jan Webster. 

They are once more just an- 
other rugby club in a leafy 
suburb. For their supporters 
the Pink 'Un is usually the 
Sports Argus on Saturday 
evenings, however this week 
the other Pink *Un, the Finan- 
cial Times, advertised the 125- 
year-old club for sale. 

Now Moseley are once more 


a part-time professional dub 
where their squad of 21 trains 
on Tuesday and Thursday 
nights. The dub inhabits a 
world that is a far cry from 
that of Newcastle, Saracens 
and Bath, though they sur- 
vived in the then Courage 
League First Division for its 
first four years until relega- 
tion struck in 1992. 

Yet Moseley had grandiose 
ambitions little more than a 
year ago when the former 
Wales coach, Allan Lewis, took 
over from Barrie Carless. The 
dub had been taken over by a 
consortium of businessmen, 
which included Aston Villa's 
chairman Doug Ellis. 

A late revival saw Moseley 
throw off the threat of relega- 
tion, and a number of big 
names joined, including 
Leicester's England a pair, the 
wing Steve Hackney and the 
full-back John LDey. and the 
Wales A lock Steve Moore. 
They linked up with players 
such as the Canadian A1 Char- 
ron, one of the world's leading 
flanker s, the former Scotland 
flanker Ian Smith and the Ire- 
land wing Darragb O’Mahony . 


The consortium injected 
£600,000 at the start of last sea- 
son and another £600.000 last 
summer. But, with a players' 
wage bill of around £1 million 
a year and an average home 
gate around 1,500. the’ figures 
simply did not add up. Last 
month tiie dub went into 
a dminis tration 

The players who chose to 
remain were told that their 
salaries would be halved. 
Twelve leading players, in- 
cluding Charron, Hackney 
and Liley were made redun- 
dant; Moore, wbo has a knee 


The club 
inhabits a world 
that is a far cry 
from that of 
Newcastle, 
Saracens 
and Bath 


injury, is unlikely to play for 
Moseley a gain; and his fellow 
lock, the dub captain Richard 
Denhardt, will move to 
Worcester this summer. 

The 29-year-old Hackney 
has moved on to Waterloo and 
makes a quick return to The 
Reddings today. Once the 
three-month administration 
period ends, Hackney and Li- 
ley become creditors and they 
insist they intend to recoup 
some of their promised i 
salaries. | 

Hackney, who was six ' 
months into a four-year con- 
tract worth some £45,000 a 
year, said: “My beef was not 
with the players, many of 
whom have missed this sea- 
son's transfer deadline, but 
with a dub which has messed 
around with lives. I spent six 
or seven fantastic years at 
Leicester and I didn’t really 
: want to leave, but I was prom- 
I ised a package that was too 
good to refuse." 

Now Hackney trains at 
nearby Old Bosworthians and 
in a local gym, joining his 
new Waterloo team-mates for 
their Tuesday and Thursday 
night sessions. Just like old 
times. “I'm happy to be part- 
time again. Having been 
burned once I don’t want that 
experience again." 


keted as it might be. Predict- 
ably the owners want all their 
players to be contracted to 
“dubs rally". 

Cotton bitterly rejects Sir 
John's charge that he wants 
to carry out “ethnic cleans- 
ing" and that the major dubs 
sh ould recruit England-quali- 
fied players only and exdude 
Celts and foreigners. But he 
disputes tiie dubs’ claim that 
76 per cent of their 400 full- 
time professionals are Eng- 
land qualified. 

“How many of those are in ; 
their first-team squad and ac- j 
tually get on the pitch?” he I 


asked. Twickenham and the 
clubs hurl statistics and 
brickbats at each other daily 
but there is no sign that a 
state smanlik e personality is 
about to emerge to end the 
cold war that has left the Cans 
totally bemused. 

The immediate question is 
whether Cotton and Brittle 
can do so and bring to the 
game the unity of purpose 
they promised when they 
were elected last summer. As 
thing s stand they are more 
like the Bash Street Kids than 
a pair of professional trouble- 
shooters. 


Bath look to turn clock back 
as time runs out in title race 


Moseley’s plight illustrates 
the risk of professionalism 
without a backer with deep 
pockets or a deep well of local 
support Other Premiership 
Two club6, such as Wakefield 
and Fylde, whose crowd num- 
bers are in the hundreds 
rather than thousands, have 
cut salaries and redrafted con- 
tracts this winter. Even Coven- 
try, who have a wealthy 
backer in Gerry Sugrue, are in 
trouble after paying generous 
salaries to attra ct big names to 
Coundon Road- 

Many members at Coventry 
are unhappy at plans to sell 
their ground. Moseley have 
already completed a deal with 
Bryant Homes and will have 
to leave The Reddings in 
three years’ time. Not only 
hard up. but homeless too. 

Chill winds are blowing 
through England’s second 
division. But for Moseley the 
future is not all bleak. As 
Hackney returns to his old 
firm this afternoon, Moseley’s 
Colts play at Middlesbrough 
in a quarter-final of the 
National Colts Cup. Moseley's 
youngsters, who have won all 
their 16 games this season, 
are the best in the land. On 
the playing side, at least, 
Moseley's stock looks strong 
on the future’s market 


Ian Malin 

B ATH and Leicester, once 
as secure at the top of the 
English game as a civil ser- 
vant’s pension, meet at the 
Recreation Ground today. De- 
feat for either and their 
chances of winning the first 
Allied Dunbar Premiership 
title would be as secure as a 
dub coach’s job. 

Since the turn erf the year 
Bath have shown the sort of 
form that allowed them to 
shred Leicester’s title chances 
last April. Bath’s startling 
47-9 victory was the best per- 
formance by any side in the 
domestic game last season. 

Bath lie a dangerous third, 
eight points behind the lead- 
ers Saracens but with two 
gapiiy in hand. Leicester are 
a point adrift of Bath. 

John Wells, the new Leices- 
ter forwards coach, admitted 
the game was a four-pointer, 
with the vanquished side 
finally losing touch with the 
leaders. 

Wells said: “There will be 
enormous pressure, espe- 1 
cially on Andy [Robinson] | 
and Dean {Richards] to get a 
result.” I 

Leicester are without Mar- 
tin Cony, wbo plays in the 
blind-side flanker position 


once graced by Wells. Not 
today, though. Last weekend, 
in the bitter 15-15 draw 
against Northampton, Corry 
became the first Tigers player 
to be sent off for 15 years. He 
has been suspended by the 
club for 14 days. 

Newcastle, with a 100 per 
cent league record can return 
to the top of the Premiership 
today If they win at Rich- 
mond. The current leaders 
S ar a cens can then take over 
at the top again if they win at 
in -form Gloucester tomorrow. 
The Scotland internationals 
Alan Tait, Doddle Weir and 
Gary Armstrong all return 
for Newcastle. 

Bedford the last team to 
beat Newcastle in the league, 
can clinch the Premiership 
Two title if they beat Wake- 
field today. The only cloud on 
the horizon of the club with a 
100 per cent league record is 
the possible deduction of two 
points after being accused of 
fielding one overseas player 
too many, the Australian 
wing Alistair Murdoch, at 
Fylde in January. 

The ruthless streak in Bed- 
ford's make-up emerged with 
the news that their scrum- 
half Aadel Kardooni has been 
dropped His crime was not 
turning up for training after 
his fiat was burgled. 


on as 
Hunt 
quits 


William Fotheringham 
In Sisteron 


A S THE young Belgian 
Frank Vandenbroucke 
cemented his hold on 
the Paris-Nice “Race to the 
Sun" in the Alpes de Haute 
Provence yesterday, the Brit- 
ish national champion Jer- 
emy Hunt abandoned B0 miles 
into the sixth stage after 
struggling for a week in the 
toughest race of his career. 

A month ago, the 24-year- 
old Devonian looked set to en- 
joy a flying start to his third 
season as a professional- He 
won his third race of the pro- 
gramme. a one-day event in 
Majorca, and carried this 
form into the first important 
Spanish stage race of spring, 
the Tour of Andalucla, where 
he twice came close to win- 
ning a stage. 

At the end of that race, how- 
ever. Hunt suffered flu which 
team doctors estimate has af- 
fected almost half of the en- 
tire professional peloton this 
spring. He then picked up a 
shoulder injury, and followed 
this with a damaged knee. He 
came here well off his best 
form, having resumed train- 
ing in earnest only four days 
before the start last Sunday. 

“I wasn’t going anywhere.” 
he said. “I was getting better 
at rate point this week, but I 
don't think my body is ready 
for this kind of effort yet. 
Other guys in the team have 
been knocked out by this flu 
for two weeks. I'm annoyed, 
because I wanted to finish.” 
He is likely to resume next 
Saturday in the World Cup 
opening round, the Milan -San 
Remo classic. 

Hunt who rides for the Ban- 
esto team, was one of 10 yester- 
day to quit the race. After four 
days when snow, rain and 
freezing temperatures have 
made life tough, the problem 
for the first time was the pace: 
the stage averaged over 26 mph 
for 118 hilly miles (189km) 
through the lavender fields 
and fortified villages around a 
snowcapped Mont Ventoux 
and into the Alpine foothills. 

Under a ferocious on- 
slaught from the Spanish 
Once team, led by the three- 
time winner Laurent Jala- 
bert, Vandenbroucke’s Mapei 
team crumbled. By the top of 
the main climb of the day, the 
Col de 1 "Homme Mori, he had 
only the former world cham- 
pion Johan Museeuw to assist 
his defence of the white lead- 
er's jersey. But Jalabert had 
five team-mates in the 40- 
strong lead group. 

However, the Frenchman 
had wasted energy in a series 
of unsuccessful atte m pts to 
leave him for dead on I 'Homme 
Mori, and was unable to ex- 
ploit his team's numerical su- 
periority on the mainly de- 
scending road into Sisteron. 
He finished with Vanden- 
broucke in the main group of 
around 40 riders. 

Bel gi a n cycling is generally 
held to have been moribund 
since Eddy Merckx retired 20 
years ago, but cm this week's 
evidence it is alive and kick- 
ing. The victory yesterday of 
the recently naturalised Mol- 
dovan Tchrnil gave the Bel- 
gians their fifth stage win in 
six days. If Vandenbroucke 
bolds out over the hills to 
Cannes today, as seems likely, 
he win give his country its 
first victory in this race since 
the days of Merckx, and the 
revival will be well under way. 

• Today's stage (final): Sis- 
teron-Carmes, 223 km. 


Tennis 


Graf pulls out after hamstring strain renews injury woe 


A STRAINED hamstring 
#%ruiDed Steffi Grafs latest 
comeback when she retired in 
the third set of her Evert Cup 
semi-final match against 
T.trtriaay Davenport at Indian 
Wells, California, yesterday. 

Graf, who has had a long 
list of ailments during her 
career, was trailing W, 4-6, 
4-2 to the defending cham- 
pion. The German was play- 
ing in her second tou rnam ent 
after a nine-month absence 
after knee surgery. 

For months after the opera- 
tion, stag did not even know if 
she would return to competi- 
tion, so she was delighted to 
get to the semi-finals without 


dropping a set "It’s like, what 
else?" said Graf, 28, for whom 
a hamstring strain was a new 
experience. 

Graf, who has won 21 
Grand Slam singles titles and 
held the world No. 1 ranking 
for 374 weeks, said she did not 
know if she would be ready 
for next week’s Lipton Cham- 
pionships in Key Biscayne. 

Fete Sampras's world No. 1 
status is in doubt after be 
crashed 7-5, 6-3 to the un- 
seeded Austrian Thomas 
Muster in the ATP Champi- 
ons’ Cup. also at Indian Wells. 

The victory for Muster, a 
former world No. 1 now 
ranked 20th, means the Aus- 


tralian Open champion Petr 
Korda can take over the top 
spot with a victory. Korda, 
the second seed, beat the Ger- 
man teenager Tommy Haas 
7-6, 6-2 to reach the quarter- 
finals. 

Sampras was not the only 
gian t to fell in the third 
round. Andre Agassi, wbo has 
worked his way to 40th in the 
world from 141st last Novem- 
ber, ousted the third-seeded 
Australian Pat Rafter, the US 
Open champion, 6-3, 3-6, 6-2. 
Agassi will face the lowest- 
ranked player left in the draw 
— 126tb-ranked wildcard Jan- 

Mlchael GambilL 

Greg Rusedski, the sixth 


seed, advanced with a 6-3, 7-5 
victory over Spain’s Carlos 
Moya, setting up a confronta- 
tion with the unseeded Swede 
Thomas Enqvist 

"1 was very pleased with 
the way I played." said the 
British No. l Rusedski, who 
had a first-round bye. “I 
served a lot better, played a 
more solid overall game and 
fixed up a few areas I wasn't 
pleased with." 

Rusedski, who has beaten 
the 25th-ranked Enqvist in 
three of their four encoun- 
ters, served 12 aces in the 62- 
minute clash and Moya never 
had a chance to break his op- 
ponent’s serve. 


Sailing 


British women 
claim bronze 

B RITAIN won a bronze 
medal in the final race of 
the women's keelboat event at 
the ISAF World Champion- 
ships. Shirley Robertson, 
with Sue Carr, Sally Cuthbert 
and Jo Grlndley, sailed a well- 
controlled race but did not 
have enough lead over their 
Danish and American rivals 
overall, writes Bob Fisher. 

"We feel that this will help 
our Olympic campaigns.” 
Robertson said. "Sailing a dif- 
ferent boat meant having to 
re-start our thought processes 
. Fd like to think it willlead to 
something.” j 


Hockey 


Crunch time for Cannock and Canterbury 


Pat Rowley 

C ANNOCK host Canterbury 
in the EHA Cup semi-fin- 
als tomorrow to decide which 
of the season’s two outstanding 
men's clubs will reach the 
final for the first time and stay 
on course fra- a cup and league 
double, a feat achieved only 
once before, by Hounslow. 

Canterbury will be seeking 
a double over Cannock who 
they beat 6-1 in their Novem- 
ber league meeting. Another 
win would give them an im- 
portant psychological boost 
as they return to Cannock in 
a fortnight for what promises 


to be a decisive last league 
match of the season. 

Cannock have proved them- 
selves an extremely well orga- 
nised unit this winter, as 
have the fast-breaking Can- 
terbury side who boast nine 
successive wins and face Bar- 
ford in the league today. 

Six Cannock players 
returned from England's 
tournament in Malaysia only 
three days ago and one of 
them, Justin Pidcock, is un- 
well and unlikely to play. 

However. Bob Crutch! ey, the 
league’s trading scorer who 
missed the England trip with 
an ankle injury, is fit a g ain 
and will have a run-out in Can- 


nock's league match against 
visiting Southgate today. 

Tomorrow’s other semi-final 
at Beeston sees Chichester of 
the South League attempting 
to become the first club outside 
the National League to make 
the final. Beeston face relega- 
tion from the Premier and will 
be keen to win today against 
troubled Guildford. 

Today also sees the final 
round of Women’s National 
League matches. The champi- 
ons Slough, who held England 
to a 3-3 draw in midweek, 
need a draw against visiting 
Ipswich to become the first 
Premier side to go through a 
season unbeaten. 
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22 SPORTS NEWS 




All rise to 
the strains 
of God Save 
the Queen 





BCPiresonthe 
support that turned 
Kensington Oval 
into a soccer stadium 


W ITH one simple 
stroke — the off- 
drive that gave 
him his maiden 
Test century — Mark Rampra- 
kash magically transformed 
the Barbados Kensington 
Oval into what sounded very 
much like an English football 
stadium. Well, one stroke and 
10.000 English cricket fans. 

As the ball raced towards 
the boundary rope, lusty 
English voices erupted into 
song round the whole ground, 
only for the singing to be at 
once superseded by boisterous 
chanting. 

All that was necessary was 
a bit of quick band-clapping 
and any of the many Mancu- 
nians in Barbados could have 
closed bis eyes and felt he was 
on the terraces at Wembley. In 
the last minute of the FA Cup 
final. With United winning. 
And Eric Cantona hack. And 


It was like Eric 
Cantona and 
Georgie Best 
scoring Cup 
final hat-tricks 


Georgie Best. too. Scoring a 
hat-trick. Each. Against City. 

To say England were on top 
of the West Indies on the 
second day of the fifth Test 
would be to understate the po- 
sition in about the same way 
as saying that Monica 
Lewinsky met a guy in Wash- 
ington. England were on top 
and dancing, on top and grin- 
ning, on top and making style. 
England were on top of the 
apex of the top. Higher than 
that. They would have to 
climb down several rungs to 
be rampant and done an 
about-face to be merely domi- 
nant Who could have pre- 
dicted such a development in 
the day after their pitiful 
start? 

At 53 for four before lunch 
on the first day (55 for five at 
lunch, rarely, with Graham 
Thorpe relying on a runner 
before being forced to retire 
hurt on five), things looked 
entirely bleak for England. On 


a nearly perfect batting pitch, 
wickets had fallen at 23. 24, 33 
and 53. The fifth wicket fell at 
a still-scary 131. bringing an 
injured Thorpe back on to the 
field for what could well have 
been the mere formality of 
itisfnjgiwi and the beginning 
of the tall end. 

From 55 for four and 131 for 
five, though, England rallied 
in spectacular fashion. The 
sixth wicket fell with the 
soore on a robust 336. The in- 
jured Thorpe made 103, caus- 
ing you to wonder how many 
he would have got if he had 

been welL 

Records tumbled as Ram- 
prakash stood firm and Brian 
Lara suffered. He made 154 be- ! 
fore being out after tea — the 

highest score ever made by an 

Rnglju'hniiin at Xi»nftiTlgtnn — 

and two more than Andrew , 
Sandham made in the' first 
Test played in the West Indies 
at this ground in 1930. Yester- 
day’s English performance 
was the stuff of records; time 
may prove it to be the stuff of 
legend. 

Still it is the least you 
should expect of the home 
team. 

England wore even more 
dominant off the Arid than on. 
It is easier to pin-point the 
pockets of West Indian rather 
than .English support at Ken- 
sington. There are precisely 
four: 1.000 Bermudans in the 
Mitchie Hewitt Stand, the 
Trini Posse in front of (a part 
of) the Three Ws Stand, Mac 
Fin gall's tuk band in one 
small part of the Kensington 
Stand and one Bajan Cable 
and Wireless Employee with a 
strident and annoying voice 
in the Banks Beer Stand next 
to the media centre. Everyone 
else is a Brit. 

No one raised an eyebrow 
when the first chorus of God 
Save The Queen came at 2pm . 
(Perhaps one should say 6pm 
GMT). Many sang along. The 
drunk ones stood to attention. 

Standing between the West 
Indies and victory are 403 
first-innings runs and 10,011 
Englishmen (11 of them on the 
pitch). 

Standing between England 
and victory are the best bat- 
ting strip in the Caribbean 
and a few West Indians — per- 
haps fewer off the field than 
on. With England coming 
back from the abyss of 55 for 
four before lunch on the first 
day to bat for two days and 
cross 400 runs, it is unlikely 
that either team will be 
bowled out twice. What 
remains to be seen is whether 
either team will collapse 
twice. 



Y orkshire may be 

tempted to stay at Head- 
Lngley by a £20 million rede- 
velopment scheme being pro- 
posed by the ground's owners, 
who hope to receive planning 
permission from Leeds City 
Council in tune to gain Sports 
Council support for National 
Lottery funding in October. 

But the move needs York- 
shire's agreement an proposals 
which include a new County 
Stand, the removal of the cycle 
track and an increased 


capacity from 17,000 to 20,000. 
The dub. however, have alter- 
native plans to relocate to a 
new site near Wakefield. 

Fame de Villiers. the now- 
retired Test pace-bowler, has 
been cleared by the South 
African board of insulting 
three spectators during the 
Durban Test against Pakistan, 
but die team trainer Faddy 
Upton was fined 1,000 rands 
(£128) for misconduct Charges 
of racism, however, were 
thrown out by the hearing. 


The off-spinner Pat Sym- 
cox, who was called to ac- 
, count for a separate incident 
during the same game, had 
his hearing postponed at the 
request of his lawyers. 

A combination of reckless 
batting and sharp fielding by 
Ricky Fonting undermined In- 
dia A's efforts in their three- 
day match against the Austra- 
lian tourists in Jamshedpur. 

The Indians slumped from 68 
without loss to 92 for four after 
winning the toss and batting 


Golf I Sport in brief 


Results 


Happy Davis blows hot 


Gordon Richardson in Agadr 

T HE man who completed 
six holes of the Moroccan 
Open on Thursday and 
was two over par when play 
was finally abandoned due to a 
raging desert storm, covered 30 
more yesterday and finished on 

eight -under to set the early 
pace here at Royal Agadir. 

Mark Davis, a 33-year-old 
from Essex who lost his Tour 
card last summer, was all 
smiles after completing a bat- 
tling first-round 71 and then 
going out in 30 on his way to a 
second-round 65 for a 136. 

It left him one behind the 
Australian Stephen Leaney 

(67) and Thursday’s overnight 
leader Des Smyth of Ireland, 
also nine under with one hole 
to complete this morning. 

Davis emerged with an 
eagle and six birdies from the 
same half of the field as Se- 
veriano Ballesteros, who 
failed to turn up to complete 


his Thursday round — when 
he slipped to 13 over par 
through 12 holes — complain- 
ing of diarrhoea. 

Davis’s effort was in sharp 
contrast to an inauspicious 
start on Thursday, and he ex- 
plained: "At the short 2nd I 
placed my ball on the green at 
least six times and the wind 
was so strong it wouldn’t stay 
stiff. It kept rolling down the 
slope towards the hole and 
the chief referee. David Gar- 
land. who was watching, sus- 
pended play there and then.” 
After two mare stoppages 
Davis was "hanging on for 
dear life" at two over and 
resumed yesterday with an- 
other a bogey. But he covered 
his remaining 30 holes in 10 
under and would have 
equalled the course record 
but for a bogey at the last 
Davis, a diabetic who car- 
ries a pencil injector to dose 
himself with insulin on the 
course, defied high winds 
when winning the English 
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Open Amateur Strokeplay 
Championship at Royal 
Cinque Ports in 1984. He was 
also the leading amateur in 
the 1986 Open at Turnberry, 
in inclement weather, and ad- 
mits: “Playing seaside links a 
lot in those days has helped 
me cope with the wind.” 

Davis has twice won the 
Austrian Open but last year 
missed ID successive half-way 
cuts to slip to 145th in the 
European money list with 
winnings of £30.444 after 
changing clubs and falling 
out with his coach. 

He bas also parted company 
with the International Man- 
agement Group, which man- 
aged his business affairs, but 
after regaining his card by 
finishing 33rd at the Tour 
School is hopeful of profes- 
sional victory No. 3. 

Davis opened his second 
round with a two-iron to 25 
feet for an eagle and holed 
five more putts of between 10 
and 25 feet for birdies. ’It's 
the sort of course on which 
you can't afford to miss the 
greens, which are very small 
and upturned; frankly, I 
didn't like it when I shot two 
eighties here on my last ap- 
pearance in 1993," he said. 

By the time the first round 
was completed yesterday 48 
players had posted scores of 80 
or more. As the wind dropped 
to a whisper in the afternoon, 
however, those who enjoyed 
the best of the weather on day- 
one found themselves basking 
in warm, still conditions, and j 
the scoring hotted up. 
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Rugby League 

A London-based multi-mil- 
lionaire is poised to secure 
the fixture of Hull Kingston 
Rovers, writes Andy Wilson. 
The club have been in admin- 
istration for 15 months with 
debts of £1.2 million. Sources 
at the club insist it is not 
David Lloyd, who already 
owns their Super League 
neighbours Bull Sharks. 

Boxing 

Herbie Hide will defend his 
World Boxing Organisation 
world heavyweight title at the 
2,500-seat National Indoor Sta- 
dium in Dublin on April 4. It 
is the first world heavyweight 
title fight in Ireland since 
1908. Ray Close has puffed out , 
of his fight with the Interna- 
tional Boxing Organisation 
super-middleweight champion 
Mads Larsen in Denmark next i 
Friday after the Ulsterman in- 1 
jured his back. 

Skiing 

The Olympic gold medallist 
Picabo Street crashed in a , 
downhill and was flown to ! 
hospital with a broken leg at 
the Alpine World Cup finals in 
the Swiss resort of Crans-Mon- 
tana. The fell by the American 
Olympic Super-G champion 
led to the cancellation of the 
women’s downhill after orga- 
nisers had already scrapped 
two Super-Gs due to fog. 

It also handed Germany’s 
Katja Seizinger the overall 
women's World Cup to go 
with the downhill and Super- 
G titles she had already 
clinched. The Austrian Josef 
Strobl won the last men’s 
downhill of the season. 

Badminton 

Ye Zhaoying. the world and 
defending champion from 
China, reached her fourth 
final in five attempts after 
surviving a scare against Ca- 
milla Martin, the European 
champion from Denmark, at 
the AU-England Champion- 
ships at Birmingham's 
National Indoor Arena, writes 
Richard Jago. Ye gained a 
fortunate net cord when she 
was a game down and three 
points from defeat at 8-8 in 
the second before taking 13 
points in a row to advance to 
a 4-11. 11-8. 11-3 victory. 


Football 

QBaUN LEAGUE. U5V Duisburg 1 
Bayer Leverkusen 1 

Rugby Union 

Mina l» Wellington 23 Waikato 1B-. 
New South Woles 25 QoJOan 10 

Rugby League 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL LBAQUNi 

Brisbane 22 Manly fi. Adelaide a N 
Queensland 19: Auckland IS S Sydney 24. 

Golf 

MOROCCAN OPKN (Agadir): Flrst- 
rewnd leaden [OS unless statedl- 04 D 
Smyth ilroi 07 M Gronoorg (S«re): P Lin- 
hart (Sp] SO S Leaney IAusi. R Burns. A 
Cftki (Gori 09 D Borrego (Spi: B May 
IUSi. J Coceres |Arg| M A Martin (Sol. 70 
T Goegelci 'Gere T Biorn (Don). M Rnafe 
Oil M CH under |Smr D Cnotrrn fSwei. D 
Lee. R KarttKon ISaroi. S KJirtosen (Den|. 
71 P Golding: E Romoro (Argi: E Canon- 
lea mi S Grappasonm |l(i. P Bra ad hum A 
Cabrera (Arm. M Davis 72 R Chapman. T 
Johnstone (Cun). A Forsbrand iSwnj. J u 
Arruti ispi. O Kartsson (Sarel. G Hutcheon. 
73 D Earned iSwbi. P Mnefieii w Ruev 
IAusi. C Wtrlldaw iSAr 74 R Ruasoll. B 
Hatthorsson Um: K Vamoi-i (Fin). G 
Owen. S Tslbol iCam. R Jacqualln |Fr1; 3 
Aikcv INZI. J rtawkoe |SAI. lemnd miaul 
ImmNmtk 130 S Leaney iAusi 69 67 134 
M Oavrs 71 66 137 T GofloJa |Gor| 70 6T 
140 T Johnstone (Zlm> re CB 141 FI 
KariMan ISWOI 70 71. O Borrego |Spi 69 l 
JT 143 R Chapman 73 n. 144 D A Rue- 
Sell 75 63. P Golding 71 73 140 S Hender- 
son TP 6ft A Cabrera I Argi 71 75 147 A 
Hunter 70 71. M-A Martin |5tJ) 69 79: H Thul 
(Gcr I 77 FO; 0 Edtund l3wn| 73 74-0 Ellas- 
Bon iSwoi 76 72. R Bums 66 79. 140 M 
Goo gin tAufll 77 71: G Hutdioan 77 76. M 
Forry |Fr| 75 73. C Holnlino IUSI 75 73. 
149 C Suneson JSpj 78 71 180 J Hgwkes 
(SA1 74 76. M-A jSmonM (Spi 8? ra. P 
Broadnurst 71 79. F Tarnaud (Frj 79 71 R 
Drummond 79 71: S Struvcr (Ge>| B1 69, F 
» te n ge ISwoi B3 67. 8 J Brand 77 73. S 
Bennett 75 76 141 D Rooormon 79 72. W 
West raw [SA) GO 71 R Muntz (Noth) 77 74; 

B Collins IUSI 75 7S. P Scftor. 61 70 4B 
players have sbll to commote tnetr second 
rounds. 

KNKVA OMN IkUirobij iMoad^md 
lMd> i ( 50 Are unless stated). 134 R 
Gonzalez (Arg) 69 66 130 F Llndgren 
ISM) 58 67, Cl Sherry 66 67. 130 M Otto 
ISA] 57 69 M Ranunen ,Flnl 70 56 137 W 
Bonnet! 69 68 G Hainan |Sw«l CG 69, M 
Litton 67 70. J Ofcello ihcni 70 67: J Sou 
fSpi 70 67. 138 M Anglcrt IGwel 67 71. J 
Mgllor 70 W. 139 G Baruflnldl (Hi 72 67. D 
R Jonas 70 69 A Lebouc (Fri 71 60: A 
UpinMn |Ff| 67 7J; 6 Tinning |DWII 69 
70 Otke OO nrm 140 D Park 59 re 141 
C Uolmun 73 56 142 B Ingleoy 70 72; S 
MCAlIrster 70 72. D Minactt 72 TO 143 A 
Coin con 72 71: E Lillie 73 70 J Robinson 
a 74- M Wetn 74 68: 5 Young 73 70 144 
O Clart 71 72. A THIman 73 71: S Wenon 
73 71 

Tennis 


aba D Mood iGw) fit 0 Dalaitra (Fri 6-3. 
6-3. J Itniprlnh (Noth) bt B Sloven (NZ) 
6-3. 6-3 

ATP CHAMPMNS CUP i Indian Wet la. 
CaiHI. TMrtf r tw * m (Gz. bt T 

Haas i Got) 7-6. 5-S A m ud (US] bt P 
Ranee IAusi 6-3 3-6. 5-i O Huuft kl 
IGBI 01 C Mo»3 (SOI 6-3. T-5. ■ Rtoe 
IChHel bt N w«ftir |Ger) 6-4 (L-3: T Km|- 
«M iSwoi w 0 uunracn iczi 6-2. r-6. jlm 
O embM (US1 bt J Courier IUSI 6-S. 6-4. A 
WWwwIey (Uto] M N UrpfiWU (Ecul 6-1. 
6-4 

WTA tour tvnrr cup tirmian wntn. 
Gali’ i N R T to a h L P a v— oe r l tUSl bt S 
&aliSc/i6-4. 4-6. 4-J rot. 


Badminton 


mmgncml Qrnrtmdt al tc Men: O Koch 
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It’s paradise 
at Pirate 
Sam’s Motel 



Nothing to be done. . . West Indies' captain Brian Lara seems at his wits' end as Marie Ramprakash and Graham Thorpe 
punish his bowlers and give England the initiative with a record sixth-wicket partnership photograph; olive mason 

Headingley tempt Yorkshire to stay with £20m revamp 


on a bland pitch, but recovered 
to 189 for five at the dose erf a 
, rainddayed first day. 

The openers Daniel Mano- 
har and Vikram Rathore 
looked comfortable before 
Ratbore (36) was caught by 
Mark Taylor at cover. Pouting 
then caught Manohar (30) and 
Amay Khurasia without scor- 
ing Devang Gandhi (20) soon 
followed before Jacob Martin 
{41 not out) and Vijay Dahiya 
(42) checked the slide by add- 
ing 61 for the fifth wicket 


(Mall bt H Arbi (Indoj 17-15. 15-6. H 
Hindr um (Idol bt J Van Di|k |Netb) two-. 
L VlBMig (China) H C Hang (China) 15-2. 
15-6: S Am iChlnal M Y Kin (Mol) 15-4. 

15- 3 Donblui L Soo/Y Sung iKori bt S 
Slrlpool/P TeoruwlwaUna fThal 15-5. 

16- 6. C Ponk/L Wah iMall bt Y UUnarZ 
Jut (China) 16-6. 15-4. C WIiayaTT 
Gunawan (lndo| W Z FenglY Jmnao 
(China) w/o. R SolafiJaTR MabwRcy (IndOl 
bt L YongfZ Wol (Cninai 15-12. io-15. 
16-6 »«nw C Martb, (Dun) bl W Chen 
(China) 11-3. it-3, Y ZNauy to B (China) bl 
M Audlna Undo) 11-S. IV-B. G 
(China) bl K Hyun iKon 11-3. 11-2: Z Wag 
IChlnal bt D Yun (Chlnai 72-9. 7-11. 11-1. 
DmdrieM E/R Zniln llnaol bt A Jargon- 
twniM Vnng« iDanl 15-ID. 15-1. a Fd/a 
Jrr I Chinn i Bt H MstBudoiY Ivmua (Japan) 
16-2. 15-4. O Ytyuan/T Vaagata (China) 
bt I lullona/D Lomuan ilndo) 15-4. 15-9: J 
Ouh/R Wn (Kan bt M Tnomoen/R Olson 
(Donl 15-7. 6- IS. 15-6 Mix ad DmAten r 
Wury anto /M Thnar [Indol bl M KocWE 
Hrxnral (Dun) 11-iS. 15-7 18-17. M So- 
— " W OUhwi (Donl tn L Yuna/G Fol 
IChlnal 11-15. 15-0. 15-3. K HoaUH Min 
iKor) Dt B Supriamu'R Risira 15-6. 15-9: d 
CtalaliMUHni/A Jorga nann (Donl bl Q 
Van Oalm'N Van Hoorwi (Dun) 15-5. 15-9. 

Basketball 

NBAl Miami 97 Clovuiand 74; Dallas 1D4 
Chicago 87 loir Houston 1 15 Nuar Jor-.oy 
104. Son Antonio 97 Sacramento 86: Don- 
«r 90 Vancouver S3. Ft rllond 95 Mrfine- 
iota 92. LA Cllppern 85 LA Llthurr. 108. 

Billiards 

WORLD MATCHPLAY CHAHPIONSH9> 

(Liver pool) Plrat rmnadb M KathM (In- 
dia) ot E Hugnas (Irai 4-i q f*nnlai 

(Enpl W M Roh.ini (India I -t-O. RCkaana. 
(Engi bl A Coenka iincaai 4-0: p Hioatini 
(Eng| bt C 3hutt (Eng) 4-3 

Bowls 

BRITISH INDOOR IHYERMATIONAL 

(Swans aa) Scotland 114 Walds 100: Eng. 
■and 135 Irpuiul 114. Pinal r*-~ 'npai I. 
Scotland 6 pis. ?. Enpiand 4. 3. Ireland r, a! 
Wakj9 0 

Cricket 

TOUR HATCH IJinrr.hn<jpuri Plrat day, 
India A i«us (MasQili 3 -so. Wilson r-431 
* Australia 

SMWPIRLD SHIELD, Matbo u rnat Tas- 
mania 373-9 dec (D Hills 17B. J Young 811. 
Victoria 137-4 BriafaniMt Quumfilond 137 
IM Love 8TJ Wnvlum AmliolUI 406-8 (8 
Julian 94. S njiMh aai NaawiHtoj S Ain- 
valia 35? .0 Fiugemki u5i nuw souin 
Walo*> 167-6 tC Richards Ell 
«IPER*l»0«r 5<mesr Pint dtoyi Ja- 
hMMMburat Gauteng 39T-7 ID Culllnan 
167no. N McKdnziq W) Cantnrlom Norm, 
orm Titan* 313-5 iR Stevn 141. M von 
Jaarevmd SJnoi East Inwitam Border 
130 Fimi stato iaa-J i M wan Wyt. isii 

Cycling 

PARtS-NICa 51Mb dag* iMorttoltmar to 
SHWion- ISWuni 1. A Trtimrl (Bod Lcxto 
4hr ramm Msec: ? F Mqncobo (Spi Ban- 
«to U SBor 3. J L AirlUu (Sp| Ban Oslo 4 
E klaqnion iF» i Francaw** dcr 5. M A 

Martin PmUpuiHo ISO) Kotnia e. B Zoorg 
(Sarlb-I Rabobank all same (imp. Ttrantb 
1. F VaiwioflbeMiCkc iBiHl Mappf ajnr 
25mm aasoc; C. JiUhMmi oi 3. m 

Garos iSpi ONCE 47; 4. a Zurllo (SwIle) 
Foatina SB: 5. R Massi (It) Cjo.no t.tj, e, c 
Moraau (Ft) FooUna 1.13 
TIRREND-ADRIATICOl Third iIh* 
iSaasa Aurunca to Vonatra. 167kmi. i j 
Svorada (Cc) 4n. 24mln 21ae*. 2 . E Cabal 
iGorc 3 G BaldueW (ti|. 4, S Do Jongn 
INethl 5. M MflrtTorH til). 6 n $aronk«n 
(Don I nil same limn OwanUb 1. a.tlduccl 
t3tv 02m in 3lsec. 3. Monum l 36: 2. 

Z Spruch (Pot) 13.02. 35. 4 E Brlpnell |Ui 
1£(EJ6. S. G PicnJonitaiKo ill, 12 02 J8: B. 

Se.nnonn 1? 11228 

Ice Hockey 

BRITISH NATIONAL LBAOUBi Play- 
off n Cftmn B: ToHorJ 1C Flip 1 
Nffti BuHoto 3 San June 1: Boston 2 Cai- 
ggty h: Carolina 0 New Jersey 3; Detroit -j 


j b . s FAR as the lads are 

#\ concerned, this is 

pretty much a home 
g %Bxture. After two 
months in the rainforest, com- 
ing to Barbados is like return- 
ing to civilisation. The island 
has just about everything a 
professional cricketer needs 
to prepare for a crucial Test 
match, except perhaps a 
proper dog track. 

With 7.000-odd Brits 
stripped to the waist and bar- 
racking for the old country 
you could dose your eyes and 
imagine you're in Chelmsford 
on a Benson & Hedges quarter- 
final day. 

Here at last is somewhere 
you can have a decent pint of 
Grolsch and a saveloy, on the 
bone if you prefer, without get- 
ting arrested and later hung, 
drawn and quartered by some 
nanny politician. The locals 
are allowed to grow their gar- 
den hedges as high as they . 
ifleff and guess what? There 
hasn't been a total breakdown 
of law and order. Amazing 
that Maybe Fll stay out here. 

In short. It's paradise. Pi- 
rate Sam’s Paradise Motel to 
be exact It’s not as exclusive 
as Sandy Lane on the other 
side of the island but it has 
superb facilities which, now 
that . lakld 's flown back home, 

I can epjoy to the full 

When the wind's whipping 
in off the Atlantic you can al- 
ways take refuge in the 
Smugglers Bar with its state- 
of-the-art Games Cove. One of 
the blokes on the Telegraph 
has done so well on the Lucky 
Doubloons fruit machine that 
he's already paid for his nip- 
per's first term at Bedales. 

Of course no team bonding 
session in Barbados would be 
complete without an all-day 
excursion round and about the j 
coastline on board the good ; 
ship Jolly Roger. This conviv- 
ial but at the same time educa- 
tional voyage takes about as 
long as a day’s play except 
that the drinks interval lasts 
the whole three sessions. 

Locals still talk about the 
time in the Sixties when the 
Rev David Sheppard came 
back from one such trip fuller 
than his church at harvest fes- 
tival But fair play to the guy. 
he came down the gangplank 
on bis own two feet and even 
managed to bless the waiting 
fleet of ambulances tradition- 
ally laid on by the Bridgetown 
authorities. 


Athers, feeling the weight of 
history on his shoulders, now 
chose the occasion to impose ■ 
his authority on the tour at 

last With a cry of ‘Tm the - 
king of the Jolly Roger" he 
gulped down his Pina Colada, 

seized the wheel and ran the 

chi p straight on to a coral reef 

Fortunately Nass Hussain 

was waiting in the wings to 

don the skipper’s tricorn and 

we were soon back on an even 

keel p ushing each other over 
the side and diving into the 
azure waters, where Stewie 
caught a couple of snappers 
but sadly put them both down. 

The great danger is allow- 
ing the cricket to dominate 
everything- Obviously it's im- 
portant but you can’t let it be- 
come the be-all and end-all of a 
series. This was a point Pod 
made forcefully to Lord Mao 
Laurin during a round of golf 
at the Royal Westmoreland 
Country Club on Tuesday. 

The way I saw it cricket 
could usefully take a leaf or 
two out of Formula One motor 
racing’s book. The agreement 
struck between those two 
McLaren drivers in the Aus- 
tralian Grand Prix, whereby 
the winner would be which- 
ever driver got to the first 
bend first was a hugely sen- 
sible innovation and one we 
could easily adapt to the Test 
arena. Whoever wins the toss 
alsn wins the match 

Sure, you might get one or 
two quibbles from the 
anoraks but the important 
thing is you'd get the game 
over as quickly as possible, 
thus ensuring the safety of the 
guys out there in the middle 
and giving_ the ECB honchos 
more precious time to prepare 
for industrial tribunals. 


S O one way and an- 
other it was a pretty 
useful brainstorming 
session out there on 
the links , as well as providing 
the very best in light-hearted 
pro-celebrity entertainment. 
We were joined at the 19th 
hffle by John Cleese, who'd 
been watching the England 
top order practising in the 
nets down the road at The 
Wanderers. It was the lads' 
technique against the rising 
ball which gave Cleesey the 
Idea of getting the Monty 
Python team back together. 

But out here the important 
business of the weekend is of 
course cricket From a betting 
point of View there’s probably 
no more crucial match than ' 
the one about to start between 
Zimbabwe and Pakistan. 1 
wouldn’t say there's anything 
suspicious about the Paki- 
stanis' recent results, but one 
of the press boys has found a 
bookie in Singapore offering 
33-1 a g ains t Rashid Latif win- 
ning the toss in Bulawayo. 


CMcago 0: Montreal 4 NY Rangers 1. NY 
Islanders 1 Washington 2; PniliuMphia 3 
Vancouver 2: Phoenix 5 Dallas 4; Los An- 
geles 1 Toronto 3 

Snooker 

THAILAND HASTSB (Bangkok): 
taMlnata A HamRtan (Eng) bl N Band 
<Eng) 5-3. K Doherty (Ire) bt A McManus 
(Scot) 5-3. 

Alpine Skiing 

WORLD CUP (Crans Montana!. Bkore 
PnmMUi 1. J Strobl |AuU Imln 3a.B4sec 
2. D Cuche (Swltz) 1 JI136. 3. F Strobl (Auti 
> 31.33; 4. H Knausa (Aut| I 31 4ft 5 . » 
Gtiodtoa (It) 1 .31.52. 8. J4L Crotlor (Fr| 
131.61 Rul I — iBn g elmilhmi 1 . a 
S diltteror (Aut) 655pta; 2. H Meier (Auli 
479; i. N Berlin (Fr) 46* 4, D Cache ISwIto) 
434 5. J4. Creflor (F*l 414; 6. K Ghedlnn 
(HI 413. OnnA 1 Motor 1.625. 2. Schll- 
twer 1.078: 3. Eberhartar 830. 4. Aamottt 
819: 5, Knaues 808; 8. J Strobl 973. 7. m 
von Gruenlgen iSwIta) 870. 8. Clk he EC7- 
B. Gnedina 544: 10 . C Mayor tAuli 54Q 


GoMScM (Autl 393: 3. I Kostner (It) 392; 4 
M Suchet (Fr) 237: 5, H Gerg iGer) 234; 8 . F 
Mirada (FT) 216. OvenHi 1. Seizing er 

liafr^i a n”rSS lG ° rl , ' Ma: 3 <3<*9 
i-aflft 4. D Compagnoni (hi BSft 5 

Goetechi 767 . 6 . Metasnitter 764. 

Snowboarding 

WORLD OJP (Tandadalen. gwe). Maff 

,l.s S'Tj'K 

74, ~- J Hagstroeni Sws) 73^: 6 . Q R|c|i- 
ardsson (Swe) 71.7. WoJww 1 D Vidal 
(Fr) 66 . 6 : 2 . A OloKawi (S«ra) 61.9. 3 S 
Borgdanl (Swei 61 ft 4. s Wehr-Haaler 
1Swal *■ 3 A 


Squash 


ht«ei 1. K SoWugar (Got) 530pts. 2. ft 


nnwini lb, elm 

D Jenwn !Al «. 16-10. 15-H. 14-15 

i^*".o iE 5 a , 5. b u 

^ E 7 .es lAual 15-1^, iMS?. ft 
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Football 
Paul Hayward evaiuates the/V-se'nai 




NEWS 23 


manager’s frame of mind on the eve of the game which could decide the championship 


Wenger and the last roll of the dice 



S ° P arr W wasn’t 

dead, after aU __ Jus , 
resting. Arsenal ves- 

terday boarded a 
train to Manchester needim. 

two minor miracles a victorv 
over United at Old TrafT.-. r d 
was one; the other was a Vir 
&Ln train capable of getting 
them there in time for today’s 
11.15am kick-off. But now i! 
the time to gamble. 

The Manchester bookie 
who paid out on United win- 
ning the championship could 
yet be knocking on a few 
°°° ™ to ask for his monev 
back. The two clenched fists 
with which Arsene Wene**r 
uncharacteristically greeted 
Arsenal's victory over Wim- 
bledon on Wednesday night 
marked the coming back to 
life or a torpid title race. 

Wenger, a gentle teaser or 
over-excited scribes, was n«.t 
m playful mood at the team’-: 
headquarters yesterday "He 
just wants to talk aUlut the 
football, not mind garage ” ye 
were warned. 

Arsenal finally departed 
London fields after ^icht 
successive games in the capi- 
tal for a match that will 
surely make or break their 
chances of seizing the title 
though Wenger, as he must! 
denies it "If we lose, it puts 
us in a hard position but it’s 
not mathematically over." he 
said. "I said a few weeks ago 
that it is not over. This is an 
important game but not a de- 
cisive one.” 

Behind the measured words 
this is a club bursting out of 
its skin, like Alexei Sayle in 
one of his tightest suits. 

They are building a new 
braining ground and have put 
in a bid to buy Wembley for 
all their disenfranchised fans. 
They are nine points behind 
United with three games in 
hand and are two games away 
firom an FA Cup final appear- 
ance. Two months of mayhem 
lie ahead, but with a possible 
Double glinting at the road's 
end. 

United hold the initiative, 
and the bookmakers still see 
them as impregnable, but cur- 
rent trends favour Arsenal 
Of the 92 league clubs, they 
and Notts County' alone have 
managed to keep their total of 
defeats down to four (United 
have lost six). Alex Fergu- 
son's team have taken only 11 
points firom a possible 24 in 
their last eight games and 
scored just seven goals. 

Trevor Francis described 



Wenger’s two 
clenched fists 
marked the 
coming back 
to life of a 
torpid title race 


Arsenal s first-hair perfor- 
mance against Wimbledon as 
"as good as I've seen by a Pre- 
miership side this season". 
Up the road in east London. 
United were labouring to a 
l-l draw with West Ham. 

“We had a very good first 
half but I don’t agree it's the 
best we've played all season.” 
says Wenger. "We did play at 
a high level, though. What 
pleased me was that we were 
dangerous and created 
chances and also solid. 

"Apart from a bad spelL we 
have shown consistency. In 1*7 
games now. we have lost only 
at Chelsea [in the Coca-Cola 
Cup]. At the beginning of the 
season we went 15 games 
without losing. This year the 
team is coping better. Last 
year we went out of the FA 
and Coca-Cola cups early but 
this year we were in the semi- 
finals of one and the quarters 
of the other. And yet we are 
still challenging for the 
league." 

It's not just Sky and Pre- 
mier League marketing gurus 
who will consider this capti- 
vating stuff. “We are lucky 
because Manchester United 
have a big game after the one 


against us.” said Wenger. He 
was referring to the visit of 
Monaco in Wednesday's 
Champions League quarter- 
final second leg. "It’s a big 
worry for them, and they will 
have that game in mind." 

By Ihis stage, managers are 
usually moaning about every- 
thing from calf strains to die 
bubonic plague, Wenger's 
squad, however, is not disin- 
tegrating but budding with 
the spring. Nigel Winterburn 
and Alex Manninger trained 

fully yesterday and David 
Seaman and Steve Bould are 
likely to be back next week. 

Moreover. some of 
Wenger's riskier foreign im- 
ports are contributing more 
fully than the sceptics imag- 
ined they would. Christopher 
Wreh scored their only goal 
againsi Wimbledon and Em- 
manuel Petit looks increas 
ingly assured in the centre, 
where he will have to deal 
today with United's tigerish 
midfield. 

Optimistic though he is, 
Wenger will have avoided any 
bookies on yesterday’s train 
journey to Manchester. The 
udds- board makes grim rend- 
ing for Arsenal. They are a 
huge 4-1 to win at Old Traf- 
ford. which implies some sort 
of backlash is about to hit 
them, and United are, at best, 
5-1 on to retain the title. 

Fred Done, the bookmaker 
who has already paid out. in- 
sists that he has "Done" the 
right tiling. He is inviting 
more ignominy by offering 
ft-l Arsenal to win the league 
— the best price available 
anywhere. Five of United's 
remaining eight games are at 
Old TrafTord. For Arsenal the 
possession of three games in 
hand sounds grand until one 
considers they will have to go 
out and win them. 

Wenger believes that all 
neutrals will support Arsenal 
this morning because a vic- 
tory for them will "make the 
league more interesting”. 
Though not keen to play mind 
games, be did point out that 
United "have shown less con- 
sistency in the last two 
months". 

A quiet night in Manches- 
ter was disturbed only by one 
devilish dilemma: whether to 
play Wreh or Nicolas Anelka 
up front alongside Dennis 
Bergkamp. Being playful at 
last. Wenger told us: "I hope 
the God of football will visit 
me in my sleep and tell me 
what to do." 



Arsfrne Wenger ... *1 said a few weeks ago that it is not over* 


PHOTOGRAPH: GARRY 1 WEASER 


Arsenal whet the appetite before lunch 


David Lacey says defeat for vulnerable 
United today could start a title stampede 


I Y LUNCHTIME today 
|the Premiership will 
F know if it stOG has a 
fight on its hands. Should 
Arsenal beat Manchester 
United at Old TrafTord this 
morning the championship 
will have opened up in earnest. 

At the moment United, 


seeking to become only the 
fourth club to complete a 
league hat-trick and within 
sight of their fifth title in six 
seasons, hold a nine-point 
lead over Arsenal, who have 
three games in hand- A win 
for Alex Ferguson's side 
today and it will be hard to 
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see who can possibly stop 
them achieving their aim. 

Arsene Wenger’s team have 
already defeated Manchester 
United once this season, and 
without the suspended Den- 
nis Bergkamp. A late header 
from David Platt brought 
them a 3-2 victory at High- 
bury in November after two 
goals from Teddy Sher- 
ingham had answered Ar- 
senal's early 2-0 lead. 

But Arsenal have not won 
on United's ground since Oc- 
tober 1990. when a mass 
brawl led to FA fines and 
points deductions, and they 
have Called to score there on 
their last five visits. 

-Arsenal win pin their hopes 
on two factors: Manchester Un- 
ited's indifferent form, which 
has seen them drop 14 points 
in 10 league matches while 
Wenger's side have not lost in 
nine, a nd the distraction of 
Monaco's visit to Old Trafford 
on Wednesday in the return 
leg of a Champions League 
quarter-finaL Add to this Fer- 
guson's injury problems and 
an Arsenal win becomes some- 
thing more than a pipe dream. 


So far almost everything has 
gone Manchester United’s 
way. The early loss of Roy 
Keane, with damaged cruciate 
ligaments, has been offeet by 
the consistent excellence of his 
midfield replacement Nicky 
Butt The arrival of Sber- 
ingham from Tottenham 
restored the confidence and 
prolific scoring ability of Andy 
Cole. Ryan Giggs has also had 
his best season so far. 

Now suddenly Ferguson 
has worries over Injuries. 
Giggs is recovering from a 
pulled hamstring, Gary Pal- 
lister’s latest backache may 
or may not have eased in time 
for today. Butt suffered a calf 
strain during Wednesday's 
l-l draw at West Ha m , and 
Phil Neville, another ham- 
string victim, is also doubtful 

Manchester United's man- 
ager has to pick this morn- 
ing’s team with the Monaco 
game partly in mind. Giggs 
may just make it back by 
Wednesday, but today United 
will be looking to Sher- 
Ingham, Cole and Paul 
Scholes to preserve the status 
quo at the top of the table. 


United's fitful Premiership 
form has gone unpunished by 
Chelsea. Blackburn Rovers 
and Liverpool, the teams best 
placed to exploit the down- 
turn. Five weeks ago, when 
Manchester United were held 
to l-l at home by Bolton Wan- 
derers, any one of these three 
could have closed the gap to 
two points. But they all lost 
and United instead extended 
their lead by one. 

So now it is down to 
Arsenal to keep the race real- 
istically alive, and with them 
nothing should ever be ruled 
out. In 1971, when there were 
two points for a win, they 
took the title after being 
seven adrift of Leeds United 
at the end of February with 
two matches in hand. Statisti- 
cally the present position is 
comparable. 

This morning Arsenal will 
look primarily to Bergkamp, 
Marc Overmars and Ray Par- 
lour. as well as Alex Man- 
ninger’s impressive goalkeep- 
ing, to bring them victory. 
Any other result and Man- 
chester United will be well 
content 
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Barnsley upwardly mobile and 
hopeful of staying that way 


Ian Ross 


S EVEN months' hard graft 
in the Premiership may 
have served to dispel the no- 
tion that watching Barnsley 
is like watching Brazil, but as 
the campaign edges towards 
its ciimw* the Yorkshiremen 
do continue to win friends 
and influence people. 

Two months ago no one on 
the fresh-air side of an 
asylum wall would have 
given tuppence for Barnsley’s 
chances of avoiding a swift 
and ungracious return 
whence they came last May. 

Should things go well today 
and badly for Everton or Tot- 
tenham, Barnsley will move 
out of the bottom three. 

“Winning at Aston Villa in 
midweek was a major, major 
result for us,” said their man- 
ager Danny Wilson- “AH we 
can do is keep going and keep 
hoping. I think we can sur- 
vive but I know that four or 
five other managers are say- 
ing exactly the same thing.” 
Barnsley host a Southamp- 
ton side who are lacking the 


suspended Carlton Palmer 
along with the Injured Kevin 
Davies and David Hughes. 

Everton’s plight deepens al- 
most daily and should Black- 
burn Rovers inflict another 
home defeat on the Mersey 
siders the thoroughfares sur- 
rounding Goodison Park will 
likely be swollen by another 
vociferous demonstration. 

The latest player asked to 
step into the august boots of 
the suspended Duncan Fergu- 
son is John Spencer, the on- 
loan Ranger from Loftus Road. 

Crystal Palace's fate will be 
all but sealed if they succumb 
at Aston Villa. Neil Shipperiey 
may make a cameo appearance 
for the Eagles. V ina have 
Dwight Yorke suspended and 
Savo Milosevic standing by for 
the doubtful Stan Coll ym ore. 

Bolton may also be supping 
at the last-chance saloon for 
to lose at home to Sheffield 
Wednesday would be akin to 
running a large white flag up 
a large pole. Wanderers will 
welcome back the defender 
Mark Fish while Wednesday’s 
Macedonian Goce Sedloski is 
likely to make his debut 


Ajax move for Kinkladze but will have to wait 


A JAX want Georgi 
Kinkladze but will not 
get the Georgian inter- 
national midfielder this 
weekend, according to 
Manchester City’s manager 
Joe Royle. Kinkladze 
trained yesterday and will 
play at Port Vale today. 

“We have had a prelimi- 
nary inquiry from Ajax 
through an agent,” said 
Royle. “There has been no 


talk of a fee at the 
moment.” 

I TV Sport are celebrating 
a World Cup coup after 
signing up Ruud Gnllit on a 
two-year deal from under 
the nose of the BBC. The 
Dutch former Chelsea man- 
ager’s screen performances 
during Euro 96 earned him 
rave reviews and Gnllit had 
been expected to be part of 
the BBC team this summer. 


Bryan Robson confirmed 
yesterday that he has asked 
Paul Gascoigne’s agent Mel 
Stein to sound out the Eng- 
land midfielder over a 
move to Middlesbrough. “1 
have not approached 
Rangers or their chairman 
David Murray, but as there 
seems to be some truth that 
they will let Gazza go, I 
have spoken to Mel Stein,” 
he said. 


West Ham bave signed 
the Chile defender Javier 
Margas from Universite for 
a six-figure fee, but he will 
not be able to play until 
next season unless a work 
permit arrives before this 
month's transfer deadline. 

Doncaster Rovers have 
laid off their coaches Dave 
Cowling and Paul Ward 
and the manager Mark 
Weaver has told the players 


to turn up only on match- 
days as there would be no- 
body to coach them for the 
rest of the week. 

Lennart Johansson's 
hopes of becoming presi- 
dent of Fifa were severely 
damaged yesterday wben 
the Uefa president failed to 
force Fifa’s general secre- 
tary Sepp Blatter to declare 
whether or not he would 
stand against him. 


Scottish preview 

Booth and Jess get the call from Brown 


Patrick Glenn 


C RAIG BROWN'S World 
Cup plans began to take 
shape yesterday when he an- 
nounced three Scotland 
squads, one for the Denmark 
match at Ibrox on Wednesday 
week, another for a B interna- 
tional a gains t Wales at Broad- 
wood Stadium the night be- 
fore and an Under-21 version 
for the Denmark game on the 
Tuesday afternoon. 

In his search for more po- 
tency in attack Brown has 
recalled Scott Booth, the for- 
mer Aberdeen striker who is 
on loan from Borussla Dort- 
mund to the Dutch club 

) 


Utrecht. There is also a place 
for Eoin Jess. 

Booth seemed to have an as- 
sured future with the 
national team two years ago 
when he scored in four 
successive matches, but was 
then hindered by injury. “I 
really do want to see him 
again," said Brown. “I was in 
Paris last week talking to Gus 
HidcLink. the Dutch national 
coach, and he reported very 
favourably on Booth." 

Booth scans certain to part- 
ner Kevin Gallacher as Gordon 
Durie is unavailable due to 
the concussion he suffered at 
Kilmarnock 17 days ago. He 
has a mandatory four-week 
period of recovery. 
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Durie, of course, will be 
missing from Rangers's awk- 
ward game at Motherwell 
today, as will the injured Paul 
Gascoigne and Brian Lau- 
drup. Celtic, at home to Dun- 
dee United tomorrow, con- 
tinue without Jackie 
McNamara and, with Morten 
Wieghorst down with flu, are 
likely to be unchanged. 


SCOTLOHDI Guam (Rangers). Leighton 
(Anerdeani. SiiWmi (Wimbledon): Boyd 
(Cento. fTMewnerf (Tottenham). Daily 
(Derby). Elliott (Leicester). Hendry 
(Blackburn). II o H am a re (Celtic]. Weir 
(Heads). Whyte (Aberdeen), Barley 
iCeltlcl. CeUIas (Monaco), OaDecher 
(Blackburn), Oeosmill (Nottingham 
Forest!. HopMn (Leeds). l*«ehert 
(Celtic). McCall (Rangers). McKinley 
(Blackburn). Donnelly (Celtic). Durie 
(Rangers), Booth (Borussla Dortmund). 
Jackson iCeiiic). Jens [Aberdeen], 
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A N Other 


HAD this alert, agile and 
fearless last line of defence 
dropped in a year or two 
earlier he would no doubt 
have been picked up at pis- 
tol-point by Captain Main- 
waring. In the event he be- 
came a much-respected 
leading citizen in his 
adopted home, keeping a 
safe house for 14 years. He 
is best remembered for 
what could have been a 
final tragedy, when a dive 
at the feet of an incoming 
forward added grim real- 
ism to the phrase “neck or 
nothing”. 

Last week: Alan Curbishley 
(West Ham United, Bir- 
mingham City, Aston Villa, 
Charlton Athletic, Brigh- 
ton and Hove Albion, 
Charlton Athletic). 



Performance of the week: 
Alex Manninger (Arsenal), 
whose goalkeeping against 
Wimbledon on Wednesday 
night contributed greatly to 
a victory which has kept the 
championship alive. 
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Boro left 
blue in 
the face 


’Football Diary 


Martin Thorpe 


OW wonderful to see 
the North-east pay- 
ing tribute to its 
roots. Sunderland are 
about to unveil a four- 
metre high, half-ton model 
of a miner’s Davy Lamp 
ourslde the Stadium of 
Light in memory of the 
many fans who have 
worked down the pits over 
the years. The stadium is 
built on the site of a former 
colliery. 

Five years ago Middles- 
brough paid a similar trib- 
ute to their past, erecting a 
sculpture in honour of the 
conn's famous sea-faring 
son Captain James Cook. It 
took the form of a 35ft-high 
bottle which the artist 
Claes Oldenberg painted 
blue to signify the sea and 
sky. the good captain's only 
vista for many a year. 

The view of some Mid- 
dlesbrough football fans is. 
sadly, much narrower. 
They want this particular 
part of the town painted 
red. not only to reflect 
Boro's shirts but because 
blue is the colour of Chel- 
sea. their opponents in this 
month's Coca-Cola Cup 
final. 

In fact several fans have 
written to the local council 
arguing that a red bottle 
“would have more rele- 
vance for people", says the 
fanzine editor Rob Nichols. 

So the council duly ap- 
proached Claes Oldenberg 
with the idea. He went blue. 
He wished the team well at 
Wembley but pointed oat 
that the colour was integral 
to the whole point of the 
sculpture and he preferred 
it to stay that way. 

Perhaps these dis- 
gruntled Boro fans could 
chip in and erect a giant 
lager can. 

^FIXINGS go from bad to 
I worse for Doncaster 
Rovers, now 12 points 
adrift at the foot of the 
Third Division. They 
recently signed the striker 
Padi Wilson from Plym- 
outh, hailed as the man 
whose goals would steer 
Rovers away from the 
Vauxhall Conference. He 
has just been jailed for 
three months for driving 
while disqualified. 


D ARREN Hnckerby’s 
nickname among his 
Coventry team-mates is 
Forrest. Forrest? 

Apparently, he is not very 
bright but can run fast. 

L AST week’s Diary fea- 
tured an item abont the 
BBC's live television cover- 
age of Aston Villa's Uefa 
Cup tie with Atletico Ma- 
drid being hijacked by ad- 
verts placed around the 
pitch for Channel 5’s live 
coverage of the home leg. 

We suggested one way for 
the BBC to get their own 
back would be to place 
their own advert around 
the Villa pitch during C5’s 
live coverage saying "Yes, 
but we've got Des Lynam". 
Brian Travers lives in Hor- 
sham where they cannot 
pick up C5- He suggests the 
BBC's advert should read: 
Please tell the other third 
what’s happened." 


A MAZING how history is 
repeating itself at Mid- 
dlesbrough. For Emerson 
and Branco, read Merson 
and Branca. 


I N THE build-up to this 
morning's big game, the 
week’s papers have been 
full of opinions about 
whether Arsene Wenger 
has got what it takes to out- 
psyche the reigning mind- 
games champion Alex 
Ferguson. 

Now. it seems. Highbury 
are worried about their 
man. For this advert ap- 
peared in The Guardian 
during the week. “Wanted: 
an Arsenal manager to 
manage a mental-health 
team which includes quali- 
fied social and support 
workers working closely 
alongside psychologists.” 
Okay, it was placed by 
Greenwich Council in the 
Social Services section (and 
spotted by H Coe of 
Finchley). 


W ITH all the talk about 
divisional reorganisa- 
tion. no one has suggested 
the obvious — a buffer div- 
ision of Barnsley. Bolton, 
Crystal Palace. Middles- 
brough, Nottingham Forest 
and Sunderland to play 
each other four times, one- 
up. one-down and. to even 
things out. Palace to play 
all their games away. 

PPARENTLY Jurgen 
maim was so wor- 
ried about Tottenham's rel- 
egation problems that he 
went to church last Sun- 
day, but left early because 
he did not like the service. 
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Sixth-wicket pair make West Indies toil 



The 100 chib . . . Mark Ramprakash. left, and Graham Thorpe, who pot on 205 for a sixth-wicket record against West Indies, enjoy the moments when they reached their respective centuries 

West Indies v England: fifth Test, second day 

England’s double delight 


Mike Selvey in Bridgetown sees Thorpe and 
Ramprakash stand proudly as twin centurions 



ARK Rampra- 
kash and Gra- 
i ham Thorpe 
grew up 
together as 
youth players, England A 
team tourists and Test match 
batsmen, part of a group of 
young players known as the 
Brat Pack. Both promised 
much yet in their early years 
neither was allowed to 
deliver. 

In the heat and noise of 
Kensington Oval that all 


changed. Early in the after- 
noon session yesterday 
Thorpe meticulously flicked 
the leg-side single that took 
him to his century, raised his 
arms aloft and then walked 
down the pitch to Rampra- 
kash. And in that moment, 
when the pair flung their 
arms around one another, 
they were united, brothers in 
arms. 

Earlier, before the lunch in- 
terval, Ramprakash had 
rocked onto his back foot and 


forced Nixon McLean 
through extra cover for his 
13th boundary and the one 
that took him to his first Test 
century. It was a sweet 
moment. 

Resuming on 229 for five 
the pair took the score to 336 
before Thorpe, after more 
than 6'.’; hours at the crease, 
much of it with the discom- 
fort of a back in spasm, 
pushed forward to Carl 
Hooper's off-spin and edged to 
slip, where Brian Lara held a 
low catch. Thorpe, who had 
reached his half-century from | dred already 
the last ball of the first day. I board. “That 
had made 103. the sixth cen- 
tury of his 43-match career — 


Lombardo takes charge 
as Palace seek salvation 


Trevor Haytatt 


J N AN extraordinary devel- 
opment yesterday Crystal 
Palace put the midfielder 
Attilio Lombardo in tempo- 
rary charge of team affairs at 
Selhurst Park, made Tomas 
Brolin his assistant and 
moved the manager Steve 
Coppell upstairs to director of 
football. 

Coppell said: "I: is a bald, 
massive step and a lot of 
people will look on it as fool- 
ish. but at least we are trying 
to be positive. It might not 
work but then everyone out- 
side the club thinks we are 
going down anyway." 

The obligatory interpreter 
sat beside Lombardo as the 
handover was taking place. “1 
had half an hour to make a 
decision and it felt like being 
run over by a lorry." the Ital- 
ian said. He spoke in his na- 
tive language but Coppell 
claimed Lombardo would 
make himself understood. But 
the goalkeeper Kevm Miller 
joked: "He might need 30 min- 
utes at half-time to got every- 
thing across." 

Lombardo and Brolin. the 
Swedish international who 
had two unhappy seasons at 
Leeds, have 10 games in 
which to save Palace — bot- 
tom of the Premiership and 
seven points adrift of safety — 
from relegation. 

Lombardo admitted he was 
“shocked" to have been of- 
fered the job. "1 received a 
phone call Iasi night, was 
summoned by the chairman- 
to-be {Mark Goldberg] and of- 
fered the Job there and then. 

"I am looking forward to 
the challenge but my inten- 
tion is not xo remain as 
player-mar, ager. This is a 
tempo ran- measure and hope- 
fully we will have a new man- 



but his first against West 
Indies — and the pair had 
added 205 for the sixth wicket. 
It was an England record 
against West Indies, eclipsing 
the 163 added by Tony Greig 
and Alan Knott on this same 
Bridgetown turf 31 years ago. 

Ramprakash had got the 
taste. Years ago Dennis 
Amiss, a hundred 100s behind 
him, confided that the game 
offered no more exhilarating 
feeling than the chance to bat 
on a belting pitch, the sun 
warm on the back and a hun 
on the score- 
he would say. 
"is when It begins". 

And so it did for Rampra- 
kash. By the time he lost 
| Thorpe he was or. 129. and £ ! 
i hours after reaching his cen- 
« tury he leaned back and pum- 
I me] led Courtney Walsh 
I square to pass 150. 

? Only after tea did he waver 
■ as the effort of concentration 
j in scarina heat over a pern-d 
of almost nino hours caught 
up with him. By then he had 
reached !5t and a tired drive 
saw McLe.w accept j return 
catch 


for once out. riches in the cir- 
cumstances. and now this. It 
has taken him 3a innings to 
make a Test century but in 
Test match terms lie is still a 
relatively young man al 28 
and can redress the balance. 

Mike Gatting batted 52 in- 
nings before he went to Bom- 
bay and his first Test hun- 
dred and Steve Waugh, 
arguably the most adhesive of 
modern-day Test batsmen, 
was playing his 42nd innings 
when he pounded England all 
round Headmgly for his 
maiden Test century. 

Ramprakash is coming up 
very strongly on the rails as a 
future candidate for the Eng- 
land captaincy. Ambrose’s 
dropped catch may have 
made a career 

West Indies made Rampra- 
kash work hard for his runs 
in the moraine- though. If he 
siept uneasily there were no 
obvious signs from him as he 
0 Irked Ambrose Tor two from 
his first boil of the day and 
then cover drove McLean 
sumptuously for four. His 
j move from an to kh took him j 
jum ik minutes The next 


The only sign of tension 
came when he was 93. and 
with McLean bowling mar- 
ginally wider he thought he 
detected an opportunity and 
launched into a cover drive 
that skewed off the outside 
edge in the air but evaded the 
fielders to crash into the 
boundary boards at square 
third man. 

It had been a mental trap 
and he had only just escaped. 
Until he was out. a tired man 
but a fulfilled one. it was the 
last mistake he made. 


Beware the 
Brazilian 
offering world 



David Lacey 
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O CONFIDENT was 
one tabloid this week 
that England bad won 
the right to host the 
2006 World Cup that it blazed 
the news across its front page. 
As predictions go this may yet 
rank with a pronouncement 
by the Daily Express in 1939 
that there was not going to be a 
second world war. 

The latest outburst of opti- 
mism concerning this coun- 
try’s chances of hosting the 
next World Cup but two fol- 
lowed the visit of Joao 
Havelange, the Brazilian pres- 
ident of Fifa. to Downing 
Street, where he assured the 
Prime Minister of his support 
for England ’s bid. Well he 
would, wouldn’t he? 

Three months ago, at a 
press conference in Marseille 
before the draw for the 1998 
World Cup. Havelange was 
asked about South Africa's 
prospects of staging the 2006 
tournament. “South Africa 
has only to ask," he replied. 

At least this statement was 
more consistent with what the 
Fifa president had been say- 
ing hitherto. Twenty-four 
years ago Havelange ousted 
his predecessor Sir Stanley 
Rous, a former secretary of 
the Football Associa tion. 
largely on the strength of 
Third World, especially Afri- 
can. votes which have done 
much to keep him in office. He 
has long been an advocate of 
post-apartheid South Africa 
getting the 2006 World C-up- 

Support from Havelange. 
however, has already proved a 
poisoned chalice. No country 
lobbied harder to get the 20)2 
World Cup than Japan. With 
Fife's president on their side 
and South Korea’s rival bid no 
more than cloud on the horizon, 
bow could the Japanese tail? 

But by summer 1996 when 
Fifa's executive decided on the 
venue, Havelange’s power 
was on the wane. His personal 
backing of South Africa for 
2006 had upset European 
countries, led by Lennart Jo- 


hansson. Uefe’s Swedish pres- 
ident while the president of 
the South Korean football fed- 
eration, had won significant 
support among fellow Asians. 

The result was a compro- 
mise, hammered out in a late- 
night meeting in Zurich be- 
tween two former prime 
ministers of Japan and South 
Korea. Now Korea, a former 
Japanese colony, will share 
the first World Cup of the 21st 
century with its one-time mas- 
ters: a dodgy marriage of con- 
venience. Fbr Havelange, who 
had insisted that the tourna- 
ment would be co-hosted over 
his dead body, this repre- 
sented a humiliating defeat 

As the global body does not 
intend splitting any more 
World Cups between countries 
there is no question of John 
Major coming to a simi lar 
agreement with his German 
equivalent in two years. 

England's chances of get- 
ting the 2006 World Cup will 
become clearer after Fife 
holds its presidential election 
in Paris just before this 
summer’s tournament. The 82- 
year-old Havelange is due to 
stand down and Johansson is 
most likely to succeed him, 
although the position of Sepp 
Blatter, the Fifa general secre- 
tary. as a prospective candi- 
date remains unclear after 
yesterday’s meeting in Zurich. 
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O FAR Johansson has 
given every sign of 
supporting Ger- 
many's bid for 2006 but 
nothing can be taken for 
granted, apart from the feet 
that when Fifa meets in the 
summer of 2000 to vote, foot- 
ball politics, rather than the 
merits of individual cases, 
will again decide. And Have- 
lange has not gone yet. 

England must hope the idea 
of Germany being the only 
serious European candidate 
has now been buried by the 
boom in the English game. 

But a split European vote 
could let in South Africa, 
Brazil or Argentina, and if Jo- 
hansson is the next Fife presi- 
dent the pressure on England 
to stand aside could mount 
Tony Blair, therefore, 
would be unwise to set aside 
2006 as an election year just 
yet. And in any case Harold 
Wilson was reelected in 1966 
before, and not after, Eng- 
land's triumph. Surprising 
how many people believe that, 
in both instances, it was Geoff 
Hurst wot won it! 
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Ramprakash -•..‘liked off io a ; dozer run-., however, were 


standing ovation from 
English and VVc»! Ir.dian sup- 
porter? alike in the pack'd 
ground. He and Thcrpn had 
resurrected the r.nzl-.ml in 
msg* which finished a: -itc — 
light years av.cy from the po- 
tential for die.. '.lor before 
lunch on the Firy day when 


j mjuwzpi! out :i*i ibv bowler;. 

! pave him im respite and Lara 
j cleverly turned the psycho- 
! logical screw, changing his 
I Held ulmur-i by the ii.ii] u 

■ .see mod 

'• Rampr.ik.nh wailed pa- I 
: tienlly SinrtT*. — wr«. taken. I 
i the fielder nuvlullv clirwpn I 


Tk L lien.- It nw «ki mu wLsIi io ravin.* r«irth«?r lnr..rm,u n n 
'• i uiell. in r.roup nr ether companies sr-rr^nwl |>v u- 


fe-ni «h*- 


the -..con.- board read -V- tor j and his sroro mounted. When 


Lombardo . . . shocked to have been offered the job 


j aw; taking over so I can go 
! back to being a player, even If 
Palace are relegated." 

I The Chelsea manager Gian- 
! luca V Lilli revealed yesterday 
[ that Lombardo rang him for 
| advice before accepting the 
Palace offer. Lombardo 


hie- is unlikely before die end 
•jf the season and Copprii 


four, Thorpe had retired hurt 
and with R.imprak.-ish on rao 
the hall was hrMumt; for Am- 
brose's ir.ar.1 hand only for it 
to be dropped. 

Thorp'. - i 1 - an established 
Test-match batsman who has 
\ been :hop? teftn*. But it l- 
i hard to overstate the impact 
that Ramprakash s century 

• could have not just on his 

; career but on English crirki-L 

Left out nr consideration at 

1 She start of the tour he was a 

• deeply wounded man who , 

1 could nnt see the way for- i ' ,,, - r! 11 ' 

• ward. Wfccn the chance might 
have came to pbv. in Trim 


r v' the e.rmini: :i::m mnenr at 
tempted to plat e a unx by ask- 
ing the crowd nnt m invade 
when he got to Jus 1TO. He ap- 
peared nnt to notice 


Scoreboard 


Hrat Wm ".-Miir'dr-. 1 
G P trt-.ipr. ; l-v« ti KVjV 
U W Ramauth i t;. W;Uii' 

D ft M ~ACI«-, r K.-. f, H VT'- 
A PC him nnejr .-3 iji ii r, 

1 p c F'C*-*- ■. r hk;<" 

o n UfHi n--? ;*,i 


played alongside Vialli at tng and we had :r. our midst a 
Snmpdoriu and Juventus. j man who has as much respect 


said: "It's beer like a slow j dad, he cot flu Given the o;- 
strangulation where we taw 
been drifting down the 
league, it was time for a 
change in view of the fact that 
my position would be chan* 


portunitv. though, he* could 
not have grasped ii more 
readily: 77 against Guyana 
ire*f him into the Georgetown 
Test where he scored 9? Pins 


*03 

I M ■* wktitl Kmt St: _i.“. .vi? 4 -J.- 
i ■ u* 4h mi ftni-.li M- M4-: I'l'uw 
I ?’-■<- *3 ? 

. rV.'Jtri.D.-.'sF-i ’4-v ChaMJc- 

■IW MMBi P t •*»': M '.r. 

T.CUra r . Chan>«piu'Ou Cll'KiW Rl 
r m h iitw *r •;£(, *p>;n-^r n 

* U f/.lxo” I r ‘ D. C .* Wfli-.h 
Un*« C .: .in j r. iv.hciir. 



24 Bad temper with 9 is 
outstanding (10) 

25 Dance from the 22? (4) 

26 Fix a way to enter the 
swamp (6) 

27 Clever poster, one among 
the rubbish (6) 

Down 

1 Field, tong for a time, dis- 
closed inside information (7) 

2 Christmas and Easter, neap 
and spring (S) 

3 Craving drink for five years 

5 Exit black girt having tost 
her head (6) 

6 Doctoriothesickgetsa 

hospital, the whole of the 
TA's building (5.4) 

7 Recruit eating q uitely ... 24 
black birds? (4.3) 

8 23's 20 for19l4; "15 
16down — — "roast 
around green area with 
agreement on a point (9.4) 

14 See 19 

*6 2 (1,4.2) 

1 8 Went out without a centime, 
being on a high (?) 

1 9,14 Tense 26 in funny shapes 
that's heaven (7.9) 

20 toSt% w,eadyth * c ^ is 

23 £ 0| ° on a gondola at the 

Savoy? (5) 


and achievement as anyoce 
in the fame.” 

Matter; came tr. r> h*-ad on 

Thursday when Cy-p p»U 
i sought mlk- w::h Goldberg 


"Attilio rang me and said 
something very important 
had come up." said Vialli. 

“He is one of ray test friends 
.and we speak a lot “ 

Goldberg is srill hoping to [ and the our lining owner Sen 
lure Terry Venables to Palace I N nodes. .Vs dur-ctor cf foot- 
ns manager and John Barnes ! ball Coppell firs: task was to 



is also in the running but the 
club’s plight became desper- 
ate with Wednesday night’s 
6-2 hiding at Chelsea. Thar 
seventh successive defeat 
forced Coppell to hasten his 
own move upstairs. 

Yesterday’s events indicate 
that any progress with Vena- 


ask Lombardo tc step in. The 
Italian and ite Swede took 
training yesterday and Lom- 
bardo will choose today’s 
team to face Asian V;Ua. 

The £1 millicr. transfer of 
Shsa Cure Hi frura Aston Villa 
to Paiace looks Ukpiy :o go 
through on Monday. 


o 


I want to watch the world* 
I don’t want the world to 
watch me. My wife says: 
“Well, don’t sign up for a 
10-part series then”. 
Michael Palin back to Python 


V*.-- £ ’’ v-f*. i-e =.*b '~ r :: r-y 

.* * ^ '4 V." ^ Vsre .. XI . *&* a “ 


-Sw 


Set by Araucaria 

Across 


1 See-J 

4,1 ,9 Particular part of 23’r. 
f!0- present whai was frozen 
in La Boheme (6.6.4) 

1 0 The rnsf»ctoi- has a jolly 
good mask (10) 

11 Operation causing a scare 
(61 

12 Having pa::»d l»ko 1 1 . 15 

16down — or eAw 


Oamlnn Ni^npinv- 
L*ntl*l si 1IH rmsi^tar Mfi»j 

L r?ft ?CR - -WJ »! IM DftJn-.qn, 

MjI'Wll* WVJ .’’HR PnrSnil m F cn . 
[W*: Ltl n«r r on-. Itoou. Loreto r 1 4 

ww a ~r n» T- kv- j 

fi.vH M.TV.'a-r^(ir M l ? IZL, 7,,' 

0 , ir;(T*ri tjmliM. A-tanw-MviMiajhl. 
i^niarv V« [ Jir 1VTI «ir. ju 

{ I JTZ . (iiA&iai. Crtjn. t h 3rv ,_ ^ 


1 


Petticoats wiH cover your 
top (4 .4) 

13 Uvea brief hour among 
beasts of burden, making 
sauces (9) 

15 20(4) 

1 6 £{ OCORft ma ^ !l to the top 

17 Meddle, making 25 in top (9) 

21 Pacific Islanders' row in HQ (8) 

22 Much Of too Cambrian 
penod suggests secrecy (6) 
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